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PREFACE 

SEVERAL of these chapters first appeared, in 
abridged form, in ETUDE, and are reprinted 
by special permission of the editor, Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, to whom I am also indebted for valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this book. 

Of the many works of standard biography that were 
consulted, the following yielded the most definitely 
useful material: Frederick Niecks, Chopin; Guy de 
Pourtales, Polonaise; Ernest Newman, Wagner, As 
Man and Artist; Baron Max Maria von Weber, Carl 
Maria von Weber; George P. Upton, Woman in Mu 
sic; N. H. Dole, Famous Composers; Guy de Pourtales, 
Franz Liszt; James Gibbons Huneker, Franz Liszt; 
A. W. Thayer, Life of Beethoven; G. A. Fischer, 
Beethoven; Modeste Tchaikovsky, Tchaikovsky; L. 
Nohl, Mozart; Sebastian Hensel, The Mendelssohn 
Family; Berthold Litzmann, Clara Schumann; New 
man Flower, Franz Schubert; Edmond S. Duncan, 
Schubert; N. Slonimsky, The Most Amazing Ro 
mance in Musical History (ETUDE ', October-No 
vember, 1935) . 

R. H. 

New York, 
May, 1936. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I LIKE this group of musical romances. What is 
more to the point, I believe they have a certain 
value. They present aspects of musical history in a 
definitely entertaining way. They find the common 
denominator of human experience in the lives o men 
who are generally thought to dwell on most un 
common heights. 

To make music and music history entertaining and 
"human" is a hobby of mine. It is just along these 
lines, to my mind, that America still needs stimula 
tion, if we are ever to take our place among the truly 
"musical nations" of the world. As a people, we are 
still a bit shy of "highbrow" achievement. We find it 
difficult to believe that a man who spent his life writ 
ing the kind of music one finds on symphony pro 
grams, could have been a normal, "regular" fellow. 
Therefore, we are inclined to keep clear of him. And 
so the gulf between what is "highbrow," and what is 
pleasurable and "regular" remains unbridged. 

That, I think, is a profound pity. If we wish to ap 
proach music on the same terms of easy, friendly 
familiarity that our foreign neighbors do, we must be 
convinced, as they are, that, whatever else the art may 
be, it is first of all a source of pleasure; that, whatever 
else its makers might riave been, they were first of all 
vivid, warm-blooded human beings who loved, strug- 

xiii 
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gled, and were regarded as thoroughly "regular" 
people. 

We hear a great deal these days about the future of 
the American musician. A brief twenty years ago, 
Americans were hardly admitted to the world of 
music at all. Americans, one was told, were "un 
musical." Generally, they had to study abroad, to 
prove themselves abroad, and to change their names 
to something ending in ". . . ino" before they could 
hope for the least foothold in a professional career. 
To-day those difficulties are past. Americans can be 
trained and launched at home, under their own 
American names. They are welcomed, as Americans, 
into the greatest musical organizations. We no longer 
wonder about the chances an American musician can 
find. But we do wonder as to what his future devel 
opment is to be. To my mind, the path that lies be 
fore him is made clearer by an understanding of what 
lies back of him. The professional musician, after 
all, is representative of but a small group. The back 
ground from which he springs is the nation itself. 
And the future of American music, which is more 
important than that of any musician, lies in the hands 
of the people. 

The artistic shyness of which I spoke, makes the 
American background a very different affair from 
that of the "musical" foreigners. I know what it was 
in my own case, and I have no reason to suppose that 
my case is unusual. I was not "brought up" (as were 
most of my foreign colleagues) on the songs and arias 
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that form the chief part of my life to-day. Few 
American children are, I fancy. At school, in my day 
at least, our music hour consisted in listening to our 
algebra teacher, in odd study periods, sing us songs by 
rote until we could repeat them after her. That was 
all. Neither was the outside atmosphere in which I 
grew up particularly musical. Some of my playmates 
"took piano lessons," but once that educational or 
deal was over, they hastened to shake it off. Cer 
tainly, it did not touch their personal lives. What 
contact we had with music was a part of "lessons," not 
a part of living. We were never trained to regard it 
as personal fun. 

Not until he enters the actual business of music 
does the average American begin to approach that art 
as an integral part of his life. And then he undergoes 
an experience which foreigners do not know: a period 
of necessary adjustment to this new force before it 
becomes natural to him. Thus, in speculating on the 
American musician's future, it must be remembered 
that his background does not help him in anything 
like the way in which the Italian's or the Austrian's 
does. 

The point is that the average American thinks of 
music as something "highbrow" and alien, while the 
average foreigner does not think of it at all! He 
accepts it, takes it for granted, as one of the necessary 
pleasures of everyday living. And thereby he be 
comes "musical." Italy is not a musical land because 
it produced figures like Rossini, Paganini, Verdi. 
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Quite the reverse! The musical giants simply grew 
out of a people who, for centuries, had prepared for 
their coming through a keen interest and a personal 
pleasure in matters musical. 

We need more of this sports-spirit in music, here at 
home. We need an easy, un-self-conscious familiarity 
with it. The future of the American musician can 
be best assured by an increase, not in conservatories 
and professional awards, but in personal music inter 
est among the rank and file of everyday citizens from 
whom the giants in art must spring. And I believe 
that anything which can stimulate such interest in an 
easy, friendly, pleasurable way has a value which 
reaches further than the thing itself. 

That is why I like these stories of musical romances. 
They present the composers out of their "highbrow" 
character, as human beings. They make them lov 
able in most cases, and interesting in all cases. Their 
purpose is less to impart historic facts than to give 
entertainment. 

In all but two or three of these stories, the actual 
facts of biography have been closely followed, and 
colored by a pleasantly fictionized form of presenta 
tion. Where the actual facts at hand are insufficient 
for a complete tale, certain liberties have been taken 
(in the way of chronological sequence, conversations, 
and the like) , to round out the story. Personally, I 
do not object to this. I think that, in a book of this 
kind, dates and opus numbers are less important than 
a story that is convincing as a story, in accordance 
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with the accepted characters of the composers, and 
entertaining to read. The general reader, I fancy, is 
less interested in the scholarly mystery of "The Im 
mortal Beloved" than in knowing why Beethoven, 
being Beethoven, did not marry her. If Schubert's 
Caroline did not behave exactly as she has here been 
requested to do (although there is no historic account 
of her behavior at all) , she might have. Schubert, 
being Schubert, must havel Any unevenness that 
may result from a treatment which follows facts where 
they exist and bridges over the gap where they do 
not, by fictionized inventions, is, in my mind, com 
pensated by bringing very "human" musical lives 
before the reader in the form of that easy, pleasant 
entertainment which is the best way, perhaps, of 
drawing the average man closer to music. 

RICHARD CROOKS. 

New York, 
May, 1936. 
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I 

MOZART AND CONSTANCE 

i. 

IT WAS carnival time in Munich! Soon there 
would be fasting and due respect for the holy 
Lenten season, but now there was only gaiety. Crowds 
tumbled against each other in the squares, people 
pelted flowers, there was merry-making at the taverns 
and dancing in the streets. Young Wolfgang Mozart, 
from Salzburg, was enjoying himself prodigiously. 
Just to be free of the constricting atmosphere of his 
dull native town was a source of joy, and the carnival 
made it complete. 

He relived the evening's merriment as he tumbled 
into bed. What fun it was to have friends like Musik- 
Direktor Cannabich and his family to go about with! 
People like that made it seem home-like and for all 
the fun he was having, Wolfgang needed the warmth 
of an atmosphere that reminded him of home. To 
night he had been romping through the streets with 
Rosa Cannabich on his arm. Why, it was nearly the 
same as being with Nannerl! That made him laugh. 
Now he felt that Rosa was like his sister ... yet the 
last time he'd been in Munich, he had fallen in love 
with her. Well, he wasn't in love with anyone now; 
that painful episode with pretty Aloysia Weber, who 
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had made music with him, had let him believe that 
she was as smitten with him as he was with her, and 
had then gone off and married the actor Josef Lange, 
that would do him for a while! Yes, he was free and 
happy here. He must make the most of every 
moment. 

He was only on leave of absence from Salzburg, 
after all, and any day now ... as soon as his patron 
left Vienna . . . he, too, would have to cut short his 
holiday and return to Salzburg. He wished he need 
never set foot in the place again. Salzburg was 
beastly! The people were provincial, musical taste 
was at a low level, and altogether, it was just about the 
hardest place in the world in which to make a career 
for one's self. In all honesty, though, he mustn't 
blame it on the place or the people. The whole fault 
lay with his patron, the Archbishop Jerome Col- 
loredo, whose eyes never met yours openly, whose 
mouth was a grim slit with furrows etched along each 
side, and who could make your life miserable, if you 
were in his service as Kapellmeister. 

Of course, Wolfgang reflected as he dozed off, he'd 
never have gone back to Salzburg if it hadn't been to 
please his beloved father. He was nearly twenty-five 
now, had already made a name for himself in Bologna 
and Paris, and if he weren't honestly devoted to his 
father, he'd have shown that Archbishop a thing or 
two! Other rulers honored their musicians, espe 
cially if they brought renown to their courts. But 
his patron . . . why, he treated him like a menial. 
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Well, he couldn't be bothered thinking about "J. C." 
now. He'd had too good a time. His thoughts came 
slower, the happy tiredness of a night at the carnival 
bore down upon him, and he fell asleep. 

A sudden knock on his door brought him to his 
feet. It was morning and he was still dizzy with sleep. 

"A letter, Herr Meister. . . ." 

As soon as he took it, he knew that the letter must 
bear unpleasant news. He recognized the handwrit 
ing of Count Arco, Master of the Archbishop's house 
hold. Any word from that quarter would be a 
nuisance 1 There, it was quite as he had expected; his 
leave of absence was over. . . . 

But see ... this mightn't prove so bad at all! 
The Archbishop was prolonging his stay in Vienna 
and positively! he wished his Kapellmeister to join 
him there at once! Mozart was wide awake now. To 
go to Vienna! That was what he had been dreaming 
of for years! How did it happen, he wondered, that 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, who took pleasure in 
obstructing his slightest desire, ordered him to 
Vienna when that was the one place in the world 
where he most longed to be? Could it mean that his 
hard master was turning human after all? He sent a 
hurried note, to say that he would take the mail-coach 
that very night, and then he fell to packing. 

Pshaw! That was always a horrid job. When he 
had gone on that first glorious trip through Europe 
with Papa, he had had none of these tedious details 
to see to. All he'd had to do was to show himself, and 
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play at concerts, and write music. What fun it had 
been! JHe'd been made an Academician and a papal 
Cavalier e before he was sixteen! And everywhere 
people had applauded him and made much of him. 
Well, it was going to be even better now! 

To go to Vienna in the retinue of a powerful lord 
would be just about the same as catching hold of 
Dame Luck with one's two hands! Colloredo would 
give great musical soirees, and the focus of it all 
would be the Kapellmeister, the man who wrote and 
directed the music. Wolfgang pranced about for joy. 
He'd become known, the Emperor himself would 
hear his music, and he would mingle with the great 
est people in Vienna. It was all he could do to wait 
for the mail-coach to start. Then he sat down and 
wrote a long letter to his father in Salzburg, telling 
him all the good news. 

2. 

Arrived in Vienna, Mozart was shown at once to his 
room ... a tiny cubicle at the top of the house, 
where the cooks and the valets slept. 

"We will dine at eight," Count Arco said. "His 
Excellency is receiving guests to-night." 

Mozart forgot the meanness of his quarters in an 
ticipation of what lay ahead. Here he was, scarcely 
arrived in Vienna, and a great soire'e was already in 
view! 

He arrayed himself in his best clothes and fairly 
trembled for joy as the dinner hour approached. The 
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guests were taking their places, and Mozart's heart 
pounded as he watched them. Someone among that 
gathering, he thought, might hold the key to his 
whole future! At last it was his own turn to enter the 
great doors, and he wondered near whom he would 
be seated. 

To his horror, though, he was led through an 
alcove and given a seat at the table with the grooms 
and the lackeys. That part of his mind that had been 
full of the fine things he meant to say to the great 
nobles of Vienna, buzzed now with the coarse talk of 
servants. The meal was over at last, and Mozart was 
brought word that the Archbishop wished him to 
repair to the music-room. He felt almost happy 
again. Now, perhaps, his chance had come! He put 
the sting of the earlier evening from his mind as he 
took his place at the clavier. But again, his patron 
made it clear that his place was that of a servant, little 
above that of boot-boy. Mozart was permitted to 
conduct the program, but not to acknowledge ap 
plause, to make known which compositions were his, 
or to mingle with the guests. He retired to his room, 
heartsore. He knew, now, that all he had to expect 
in Vienna was . . . Salzburg. 

3- 

It was evident that Colloredo had imported his 
gifted young Kapellmeister to Vienna for the sole 
purpose of adding to his own prestige during his stay 
in the capital, quite as he had brought along his eight 
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handsome roan horses, or his plate. He had no 
thought for the value of the music the boy made, and 
still less consideration for Wolfgang's own position. 
The music-loving Viennese soon recognized the 
singular talent of the Archbishop's musician, and 
were disposed to make much of him. Invitations 
were showered upon him, regardless of his dependent 
post; and powerful noblemen sought him out, beg 
ging him to add his share to their festivities. And the 
Archbishop steadily refused him permission to go. 
He was forbidden all those houses where he might 
have attracted the notice of the Emperor; where the 
power to give pleasure would have advanced him. 
When he did appear, at Colloredo's soirees, he was 
made to stand about like a servant. Once, when his 
patron took him along to Prince Galizin's, Mozart so 
far broke his bondage as to go up to his host in the 
music-room and speak to him. But he was censured 
for it, and in no measured terms. Further, nothing 
was paid him for his compositions, and, although his 
services were in constant demand for benefit perform 
ances for the Archbishop's charities, he was not al 
lowed to give even one concert for his own benefit. 
Altogether, Mozart's position in Vienna was in 
tolerable. 

At last he determined to lay his case before his 
patron. He would hold both his grievances and his 
temper in check, and simply beg the "gracious per 
mission" to be allowed the same privileges that were 
accorded to other musicians of his rank. 
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Colloredo sat looking over some papers on his desk. 
Not so much as a glance did he turn towards the 
young man, waiting by the door. 

"Well," he said at last, "you wanted something?" 

"Yes, if it please your Excellency ..." 

And in terms that had to be couched in servility, 
Mozart begged for a little more freedom. 

"Freedom? Freedom for what?" Colloredo glanced 
up at him, his eyes narrowed. "To make a display of 
yourself and what you please to call your talents? 
You are an arrogant fool, sir. Do you think I have 
brought you here so that you might seek yourself a 
situation that would please you better than mine 
does? Well, if that's what you think, you're mistaken. 
That is all." 

"But . . . but, your Excellency . . ." 

"But what? Use your spare time to perfect your 
music, and not to find fault with a post that Is better 
than you deserve. You are a low fellow and a lazy 
one, and better musicians than you are to be had any 
day." 

"Then your Excellency is not satisfied with me?" 

"No, I am not." 

"And I," cried Mozart hotly, "I am not satisfied 
with you! It is well that we understand each other. 
Because I wish to go. . . ." 

"What? Threats, from you? Idiot that you arel 
Begone with you, sir ... and until you behave 
yourself as a member of my household should, your 
pay will be stopped. Now go!" 
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Trembling with fury, Mozart sought out the 
Master of the Household. To Count Arco he re 
stated his case, and ended by demanding his release 
from the Archbishop's service. 

"Calmly, calmly," said the Count. "You cannot 
resign your post, you know. At best, you can present 
a petition for dismissal, for His Excellency's approval. 
But and I'm thinking only of your own welfare, my 
boy I wonder if that is the wisest thing to do? His 
Excellency, after all ..." 

What Count Arco really wondered was whether 
the Archbishop would be willing to part with this 
gifted fellow, who was bringing glory to his name, 
even while he misused him. Colloredo thoroughly 
enjoyed the compliments that came to him whenever 
Mozart performed. A small princeling of a small 
court, his only claim to distinction lay in the posses 
sion of something unusual, something which greater 
men than he could not boast. And Mozart was just 
such a "possession." Arco knew this. He knew that 
his masterful patron's position at court would be less 
brilliant if Mozart were to leave him. He knew, too, 
that Colloredo would be all the more angry since his 
arrogant treatment of the young man did not permit 
him to show how much he really wanted him. To 
earn himself the favor of the Archbishop, then, Arco 
tried diplomacy. He pointed out all the reasons why 
Mozart could not leave Colloredo's service. For once, 
though, pleading had no weight with Wolfgang. Re 
peatedly he demanded his dismissal, and when Arco 
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saw that neither bribery nor strategy would influence 
him, he, too, took on the familiar Colloredo tone. 

"Very well then," he cried, "if you won't stay, be 
gone and good riddance to you!" 

And laying his hand on the young man's shoulder, 
he pushed him roughly from the room. 

4. 

There was a bustle in the Petersplatz this morning. 
A young man came hurrying along, whose fine ap 
pearance caused a stir in that secluded little street of 
shabby houses and shabbier tenants. He was short 
and agile, with a large, well-shaped head; and the 
delicacy of his features was set off by a prominent 
nose. His movements were graceful and his modish 
garments proclaimed him to be a fellow who had seen 
something of the world. Not at all a Petersplatz 
young man! Two good Viennese housewives, on their 
way home from market, sent a second glance after 
him as he hurried by. 

"A treat to the eyes, a fellow like that." 
"He looks familiar, too. Upon my word, isn't that 
the clever young musician who visited here in the 
train of that stiff-faced prelate from the provinces 
. . . what's his name?" 
"You mean young Mozart?" 
"Yesl Well, that's he there! Where's he going?" 
"He's turning in at Zum Auge Gottes. . . . Well, 
that's an elegant caller, forsooth, for old Frau Weber! 
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A fellow like that coming in a few times, and the 
price of her rooms '11 go up!" 

Mozart could hardly contain his impatience. He 
darted up the steps and pulled vigorously at the bell. 
At last someone was coming! A slow step inside, and 
then the door opened a crack. 

"The gentleman desires something?" 

"Frau Weber! Don't you know me any more? 
Won't you let me in?" 

"Wolferl! Is it really you, child? But what a sur 
prise! Come in, Wolferl, come in. . . ." 

She led the way into a shabby little parlor. 

"Wait, now, and I'll call the girls. . . ." 

Mozart paced the room in agitation. He wished 
they'd come, so that he could talk. He couldn't keep 
it to himself another moment. He wanted an outlet, 
he wanted sympathy and advice, he wanted ... he 
didn't know exactly what he wanted. 

They came down, at last, Frau Weber and the three 
girls; and with barely a greeting, Mozart poured out 
his heart. Frau Weber sat calmly in her chair, listen 
ing to his tirades as though they were part of a play. 
Josepha, the eldest daughter, looked at the young 
man a bit amusedly. She had seen a thing or two of 
the world herself, had Josepha, and she thought that 
Wolferl must be something of a silly to go on as he 
did simply because a patron was mean. Sophie, the 
youngest, a giggling little creature, hung over her 
mother's chair. But Constance, the middle one, 
moved softly about the room, bringing in coffee, 
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glancing warningly at her sisters to make them stop 
smiling, and looking at Wolferl with deep compas 
sion. It was a pity, she thought, that so gifted a 
fellow should have such a hard time of it. And all 
the while, Mozart talked on. 

"I've put up with enough from that prince spiritual 
of mine," he concluded at last, "but this time was 
just too much! I tell you, I could stand no more. 
And that's the end of that! So now you must give 
me your advice, all of you. I can stay here with you, 
can't I, Frau Weber, just as in the old days in 
Mannheim?" 

"But of course you can!" 

"Good. That's arranged. And now I've got to 
get settled independently. I'm going to stay here in 
Vienna and show what I can do. I know I have 
ability and I want to make use of it. . . ." 

"Yes, but there's just as much wire-pulling and 
nasty politics here as anywhere else," began Josepha 
in her worldly manner, but Constance cut in on her. 

"What's the good of digging up the unpleasant 
things?" she said with a look at her sister. "You're 
here, Wolferl, and we're more than glad to see you, 
and if ever a person made a success of himself, you 
will. And we'll have good times again! Do you 
remember the fun we used to have in Mannheim, 
when you stayed with us and taught us music? Do 
you remember the time Mama took us all for a walk 
and we stopped in at a cake-shop, and Sophie ate too 
many creams . . . ?" 
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Sophie interrupted her with screams of laughter, 
and suddenly the mood of gloom was banished. 

The kindly influence of good-hearted Constance 
and the memories of those pleasant days calmed Wolf 
gang out of his anger. The natural sunniness of his 
nature asserted itself, and he sat down now, to drink 
his coffee and to tell of all the great things he hoped 
to do, now that he was rid of Salzburg forever. They 
had their memories, too; they spoke of Fridolin 
Weber, the girls' father, who was now dead. It wasf 
he who had first cemented the friendship. He had 
been prompter at the Mannheim theater, and, in^ 
order to round out a meager income, he had copied^ 
music besides, and little Mozart, traveling through^ 
the city those years before, had been in need of a^ 
copyist, because he thought out his melodies faster/^ 
than he could arrange them. They spoke of Wolf 
gang's mother, who had died so suddenly on that 
recent trip to Paris; and of Aloysia. . . . Constance 
bit her lip and stopped short as she spoke her sister's 
name. But Wolfgang laughed. 

"Don't be afraid of hurting me, Stance. I'm well 
over that. I certainly did fancy myself in love with 
Aloysia, and I was pretty hard hit, too. But I'm con : 
vinced now that it was only her wonderful voice that, 
held me. Anyway, she's married now, and so that 
business is happily over." 

They sat talking until the room grew dark; and the 
neighbors who sat watching for the elegant young 
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man to come out, were disappointed. Shabby old 
Frau Weber had a new lodger. 

Now that the first shock of anger had worn down, 
Mozart was perfectly contented with his new life. 
The cause was shameful but the result proved exactly 
what he had been dreaming of! Here he was, in 
stalled in Vienna, master of himself, and free to get 
ahead in his career. He had a pretty enough little 
room and, what meant more to him, the solicitous 
Jcare of old friends with whom he felt at home. All 
day he worked, and then in the long twilight eve- 



, he and the girls would make music or go for 
walks into town. Sometimes young friends 
.Jdropped in, and then Mozart, who was always at his 
0best in gay company, was the merriest among them. 
^yThe letters he sent back to his father were full of the 
joy he felt and the high hopes he held for his future. 



<J* Back home in Salzburg, Leopold Mozart received 
rthe letters of his gifted son with ever increasing 
anxiety. That was what came of letting an unworldly 
and inexperienced fellow like Wolfgang, go off by 
himself. First the rupture with his patron the Arch- 
And now all this senseless talk about having 



4 fun with the Webers! Every letter was full of the 
Webers. Leopold had no high opinion of them. 



were poor people, without influence or pros 
pects, not at all the sort to help Wolfgang along. On 
the contrary, they would probably be looking to 
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Wolfgang for assistance! That was the way it had 
always been. Of all the people they'd met in Mann 
heim on that triumphant tour, Wolfgang had been 
most attracted to the Webers, because they were gay. 
As if gaiety mattered where a great career was at 
stake! 

If it hadn't been so annoying, it could positively 
make one laugh! These miserable Webers, of all 
people, to crop up at every important step in his 
son's career. That first time, of course, Leopold him 
self had been on the spot to see and guide. But the 
second time, when Wolfgang traveled alone with his 
mother, they had met the Webers again; and 
Wolferl was grown to young manhood and he had 
found more about this family to interest him than 
merely the singing of tunes. Impressionable young 
goose that he was, he'd fallen head over heels in love 
with Aloysia. And he'd built her voice for her and 
written splendid arias for her, and then suddenly he'd 
even had the mad notion of giving up his trip to 
Paris, in order to tour about Italy with the Webers, 
and make a fine career for Aloysia. But he had put 
a stop to that! A second time he had seen the boy 
safely out of the Webers' clutches . . . though it had 
cost him tears of blood getting it all done by post! 
. . . and now, when all should have been going so 
well with the boy, here he was, back at the Webers' 
again, and sending word about all the good care and 
the good times they gave him. It was enough to 
make you frantic, if you were the father of the most 
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gifted fellow in the world, and eating out your heart 
to see him get on in his career. He'd write him a 
strong letter, that's what he'd do, ordering him to find 
himself other quarters at once. 

Vienna was a big city. At any rate, it was the place 
in which to make fame and fortune, and not to go 
mooning around with a pack of silly girls! If Wolferl 
were to lose his foolish young heart to another Weber, 
everything would be ruined. A dog's life for a man 
of genius to starve himself in some shabby garret, 
with a wife and a family of hungry children on his 
hands. Leopold writhed at the mere thought of it. 
And the boy was susceptible, too. There was Aloysia, 
and before her, even, had he not had flurried 
moments in Augsburg, over his cousin, "das Baesele," 
and again in Munich over pretty Rosa Cannabich? 
And nice enough girls they were, too . . . but not 
for Wolferl! Yes, he'd write that letter at once and 
put an end to this nonsense for good and all. Wolf 
gang must concentrate on doing his work and getting 
on in the world. 

6. 

Meanwhile, Wolfgang was writing some letters on 
his own account. He confided to his dear Papa that 
now, at last, he had found a true love! 

"Who is the object of my love?" he writes. "Do 
not be horrified, I pray you. Surely, not one of the 
Weber girls? Yes, one of the Weber girls! Not 
Josepha, not Sophie, but Constance, the middle one! 
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Josepha is a coquette and a little too knowing; and 
Sophie is still a little girl. But my dear good Con 
stance is a martyr among them, and on that very 
account, perhaps, the best-hearted, the cleverest, in a 
word the best in every way, among them. She takes 
care o everything in the house . . . and yet can 
please nobody. I could write you whole pages on 
what Constance has to stand in that house, and for 
that very reason, she is all the dearer to me." 

He posted off his letter, and while awaiting his 
father's reply which, he felt sure, could be nothing 
but favorable! he plunged into the greatest joys, 
perhaps, that were ever to come to him. At last, now, 
he was becoming known, and all through his own 
merits. The Emperor was favorable to him, he had 
secured a patroness of eminence in the person of the 
Baroness von Waldstaedten, and he had gotten a com 
mission for a new opera! The plot of The Elopement 
from the Seraglio promised wonders, and he worked 
zealously, turning out arias that should surpass the 
best he had written yet. 

And in his scanty leisure, he went to Constance. 
It was hard of Papa to have ordered him to change his 
lodgings. He had obeyed him, of course but ... he 
could still visit the Webers of an evening He had 
told Constance that he loved her, and he knew that 
she loved him. But whenever he spoke of marriage, 
the girl seemed troubled. 

"I can't understand you, Stance," he said to her, 
"you say you care for me, yet whenever I want to 
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make plans for us, you change the subject. Is there 
anybody else?" 

"Oh, Wolferl, you know there isn't!" 

"Then what's the trouble?" 

"I'll tell you. I care for you so deeply that I don't 
want anything to hurt you. Least of all myself. And 
if you married me nowwhen you have so little and I, 
still less it might blight your career for all time." 

He looked at her a moment and a deep tenderness 
came into his eyes. 

"I, too, Constance, have great hopes for a career. I 
know I have talent and I want to prove it. But eager 
as I am to get ahead, no career no anything would 
have meaning for me without you. We love each 
other and nothing in the world shall separate us." 

He worked now with greater ardor than ever. He 
had Constance to work for! Such a sweet girl as she 
was. Never did you go to Webers', but she was busy 
ing herself with some household task, taking others' 
burdens on her slim shoulders, or making over her 
plain little dresses, so that Josepha or Sophie might 
have money to spend for something new. And how 
sensitive her taste in music, and what splendid stories 
and legends she could tell of an evening when you 
were tired and didn't care to talk! Yes, he had Con 
stance to work for now, and he knew exactly what he 
had to do. 
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Mozart's love, which sprang from the best qualities 
in his nature, was destined to raise a hornet's nest 
about his ears. Knowing that his dutiful son would 
not marry without his consent, Leopold steadily re 
fused it, urging him in one impassioned letter after 
the other, to think of his obligations, of his future, of 
anything and everything that might turn his mind 
from this disastrous romance. Constance's mother, in 
her turn, became piqued by Leopold Mozart's opposi 
tion and refused her consent, on similar grounds. 
Her Constance was not to be had by the first fellow 
who came along especially one who still had his way 
to make. And Mozart's position at the Webers' was 
gradually altered. He had sought them out, in the 
fullness of his heart, as friends. His father had 
ordered him away as lodger. And now Frau Weber 
let him Jcnow that he was no longer welcome there 
even as guest. Bewildered and hurt, and with no one 
of his own to turn to, the determined young lover 
sought the aid of friends. 

The Baroness von Waldstaedten was an ardent 
patron of music and musicians. Her home had long 
been open to Mozart, and, though her personal 
reputation was not entirely without blemish, she was 
so thoroughly good-hearted and genial, that Mozart 
felt perfectly at ease with her. To her, then, he 
poured out his troubles; and the JBaroness, who loved 
nothing better than a romantic confidence, especially 
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if it involved someone who was young and gifted and 
ardent and badly used, listened to him with fullest 
sympathy. 

"You see how matters stand," he finished at last, 
"and I beg your aid. Will you help me?" 

"Ah, help you, Mozart. ... To help you would 
be to do what is best for you. You are satisfied that 
this marriage would be the best?" 

"Fully!" 

The Baroness smiled. 

"Well then, Mozart, I'll do what I can. First of all, 
I shall invite Constance here, to make me a long visit. 
Then you can see each other, at least, without un 
friendly influences. As to the rest, leave that to me. 
I shall find ways and means, and I'll tell you what to 
do when the time comes." 

And thus it was arranged that Constance should 
pack her small belongings and set off to pay a visit at 
the great house of the Baroness. Wolfgang worked 
faithfully all day, and at nine o'clock each evening, 
he visited his sweetheart. Then it was 'gay again, as 
it had been, the young lovers whispering of all that 
the future held in store for them; making music; or 
strolling in the gardens, while Constance told one of 
those wonderful old tales that Wolfgang so loved. 

Towards midsummer, though, a new crisis 
threatened. Frau Weber had ordered her daughter's 
immediate return home. She was not satisfied to 
have the girl visiting at a home of which she dis 
approved and receiving the attentions of a young man 
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of whom she disapproved. If the girl did not come 
at once, the mother would fetch her . . . with the 
aid of the police, if necessary. 

Mozart and Constance were prostrated by the news, 
but the Baroness kept her wits about her. 

"Stuff and nonsense," she said. "You get too 
rattled, you two. Constance may leave here, certainly. 
But not to go home. I advise you two to get married 
at once. Then Constance can go to a home of her 
own. I know that the Emperor is favorable to your 
marriage because I have spoken to him about it. Yes, 
my children, don't look so amazed. Go about your 
plans and don't worry. Having the Court on your 
side isn't a half bad thing. Even parents have been 
known to listen to whisperings from that source. 
Mark what I say. By the time you're ready, every 
thing will have straightened itself out. Stance's 
mother will change her mind, and Wolferl's father 
will give his consent, too." 

The young people needed no second urging. 
Woman-like, Constance was curious to know the 
means by which the Baroness meant to bring about 
these miracles, but Wolfgang said, sensibly enough, 
that the means didn't matter as long as the result was 
a happy one. And though the Baroness never did 
divulge her methods of bringing about a parental 
change of heart, she was as good as her word. 

On August 4, 1782, Wolfgang and Constance were 
married. The bride's mother and sister were present 
at the ceremony, and the very next morning, there 
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came a letter by the Salzburg post in which Leopold 
Mozart welcomed Constance as a daughter. Only, he 
added, in all financial matters, the young couple 
would have to be entirely dependent on themselves! 



Thus did Mozart found his household. There was 
no wedding journey because there was no money for 
one. After the marriage ceremony at which, Mozart 
tells us, he and his bride wept so heartily for joy that 
everyone present wept with them there was a gala 
party for them at the Baroness's house, and then the 
young pair went directly to their own modest lodg 
ings. On the following morning, a friend who came 
to visit them found them busily searching closets and 
shelves for something to eat. A bit of coffee and a 
dry crust of bread were discovered at last, Constance, 
in her wedding dress, warmed them over the stove, 
and the three sat down to a merry breakfast. 

And now Mozart set himself with greater earnest 
ness than ever, to making a career for himself. His 
hopes were high, and the slower they were in ma 
terializing, the keener ardor he applied to them. 
It was the future that held all the fine things in store 
the present was meant for happiness and hard work. 
One bleak winter's day, a visitor found Mozart and 
his young wife waltzing gaily about the bare little 
room. 

"What's this? A new dance step you're teaching 
Stance?" 
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"Oh no, not a new one. Simply, we have no fire 
and I thought that a little waltzing would help to 
keep us warm. But next winter it will be different! 
I shall have made my fortune by then!" 

Yet for all his hard work, appreciation was slow. 
Court patronage was reluctant in showing itself, and 
the public success that depended upon it, more re 
luctant still. The first years of married life were 
bitterly poor; but the native sunniness of both 
husband and wife made light of poverty; and even 
though the gifted composer had to fall back upon 
giving music lessons as a means of livelihood, they 
were happy. They loved each other and they had 
each other; that was enough. Cutting his meat for 
him at table . . . Mozart was never sure that he 
wouldn't cut himself . . . Constance would tease her 
husband for his clumsiness in handling a knife; and, 
pouring forth his endless melodies at the clavier, 
Mozart would twit his wife on her sedate taste in pre 
ferring the fugue form of composition. And so they 
lived, poor, hopeful, and happy in each other. 

One evening, after a taxing day of teaching stupid 
beginners and of snatching the time between lessons 
to write down some of the melodies that were crowd 
ing his mind, Mozart threw himself down on the sofa 
and begged Stance to tell him one of her lovely old 
stories that always charmed him. And as the twilight 
crept on, she told him the saga of the fairy who goes 
about the world, listening out for people to make 
wishes. No one knows when she comes, but once a 
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year she visits everyone, and whatever wish a person 
chances to make at the moment of her coming, is 
granted. Suddenly Mozart sat up. 

"Listen, Stance ... if there were such a fairy 
... if such a thing could be true, do you know what 
I would wish for? Not for riches or fame . . . 
though Heaven knows I'm eager enough for both. 
I'd wish ... for us to continue just as we are, con 
tented together!" 

Perhaps the fairy that Constance described did stop 
to listen in that poor home that night, for of all the 
wishes that Mozart ever made, that was the only one 
to be granted him in its completeness. 



II 

BEETHOVEN AND HIS LOST BELOVED 

i. 

IN THOSE days, the court moved to Teplitz, in 
Bohemia, for the month of July, and gaiety was 
at full tide. The fashionable world, in rich, flower- 
sprigged silks, changed the promenade under the 
plane trees into a veritable garden. Laughter rang 
forth and at night, bands of strolling gypsies played 
their strange melodies outside the windows of the 
Casino, where the gaming went on. Geheimrat 
Goethe, from Weimar, was a familiar figure, in his 
coat of fine gray with its snowy ruffles. 

A man came towards him this day, who seemed 
oddly out of place in those festive surroundings. His 
worn black coat hung awkwardly on his squat frame, 
and he went hatless, his ill-kept black hair blown 
about by the wind. Instinctively, the old courtier 
drew to one side. He noted, though, that this younger 
man had a certain power about him, despite his un 
couth appearance. His brow was massive and there 
was force in his brooding black eyes. The man 
passed him; then abruptly he turned about. 

"You are Goethe," he said bluntly. "I know you. 
I have a great desire to press your hand." 

24 
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Goethe said something civil and the man cupped 
his ear with his hand. 

"Eh? I did not hear you." 

"I said, I regret that I have not the honor of the 
gentleman's acquaintance. ..." 

"But you have heard of me. The Brentanos have 
spoken to you of me. I am Beethoven." 

Goethe was nonplussed. 

So this was Beethoven! A hundred disconnected 
things he had heard about the man rushed before 
him. He was an intimate of the great Prince Lich- 
nowsky yet he snubbed the aristocracy wherever he 
could ... he counted sixty coffee beans to each cup 
of coffee, to give it just the flavor he liked ... as a 
child, in a squalid attic, a drunken father had beaten 
him into practising more than twelve hours a ay, to 
earn money for the family ... he bathed *in cold 
water every day. So this was Beethoven! And he 
was young . . . not much above thirty! 

"Herr Meister! I am overjoyed to know you at 
last! I have long wished for this meeting, but I had 
no idea . . ." 

The man interrupted him with a roar of laughter. 

"No idea that I was Beethoven! You know my 
music and are surprised to find 'Beethoven' such a 
one as I! Eh? If you will explain why, my friend, 
you will be shedding light . . . upon both of us!" 

Goethe coughed. He was not accustomed to such 
talk. 

To his relief, he was spared a reply by the approach 
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of the court party. The Empress was coming down 
the walk, with a dozen of her retinue. People stepped 
to one side to make way. 

"Quick!" cried Goethe. "One side ... the Em 
press!" And he drew back, old courtier that he was, 
with his hand on his heart. 

Beethoven watched him, a strange fire leaping to 
his eyes. He stood perfectly still. 

"I make way for no one," he said. "Let them make 
way for me!" The Empress was perhaps a dozen 
paces off. She stepped aside, now, into the dewy 
grass, and made him an obeisance. One by one, the 
members of her suite moved out of his way, saluting 
him respectfully. When they had passed, Beethoven 
stepped aside. 

"Come," he said to the amazed Goethe, "shall we 
walk?" 

"I ... I was but going to the Casino," said 
Goethe. 

"And I to the open fields. The Casino wearies me. 
Well, if we are headed in opposite directions, we can 
not go together. I bid you good-day, Sir." 

Goethe watched him as he walked away, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his massive head bowed. 

2. 

The Vienna season was the gayest of all Europe. 
The court made a fine art of gracious living, and 
where court taste led, public taste followed. At night, 
when the Danube glowed with the reflection of lights 
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and torches and flares, the city came to life. Music 
was everywhere. For the people, there were the 
theaters, splendidly equipped and always full; coffee 
houses, crowded to the doors, sent out a perpetual 
riot of sound . . . the plaint of zithers, the sob of 
violins, and the full-throated chorus of merry guests, 
who sang along and kept time to the music by thump 
ing down their thick cups on the bare wooden tables. 
A struggling young musician, named Franz Schubert, 
used to go to one of these cafes and sit down at the 
clavier, improvising waltz tunes, but nobody paid 
much heed to him. The rich and noble citizens of 
Vienna made music of their own. The Archduke 
Rudolph was a notable amateur ... it was rumored 
that he took lessons, and spent hours at a time practis 
ing. And there was scarcely a noble house that did 
not boast its own orchestra, led by a master and com 
posed of expert professionals, whose duty it was to 
organize concerts at any hour of the day or night, for 
the entertainment of the master of the house and his 
guests. 

Young Count Franz von Brunswick had no orches 
tra of his own, to be sure, but he and his sisters were 
so polished, so gay, and so well versed in music, that 
no party was considered complete without them. 
There was excitement in their home this night. Up 
in the boudoir, tapers gleamed before the two pretty 
dressing-tables, and beds and chairs were heaped high 
with billowing dresses, so rich and stiff that they 
could easily have stood by themselves. There were 
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three of them dressing to-night. Young Julia Guic- 
ciardi, but newly arrived in Vienna, was going to the 
party with the Brunswicks. 

"Help me, Therese," the young girl cried, "I'm so 
excited, I can't get my hair to sit properly. My hands 
are trembling!" 

Laughing, the older girl took the comb from her 
hand, and Julia chattered on. 

"Oh, you can't think how happy I am to be here at 
last! Isn't it lucky that Papa's affairs have brought 
him from Trieste? It was dull there, and the letters 
you and Josie used to send me, made me perfectly 
furious with envy! Well, now I'm here, too! Tell 
me, do you have parties like this every night?" 

"Every single night," laughed Josephine, "and 
every day, and sometimes at six in the morning, as 
well!" 

"Oh, how wonderful!" And Julia gave a little 
bounce of delight. 

"Sit still, or I can't get your hair done," said 
Therese. 

"Tell me about everything! Whom shall I see? 
Who is there to meet? Dukes and princes?" 

"Plenty of 'em," said Therese, "if you find them 
interesting." 

"Oh, but who could be more interesting?" 

"The people who accomplish something," said 
Therese warmly. "To me, the best part of these 
affairs is that you are actually watching great thoughts 
come to life. The finest musicians of our time are 
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there, and they play their newest works, and when 
each evening begins, you have the feeling of ... of 
witnessing a sort of destiny!" 

"Glory, isn't she serious?" giggled Josephine. "For 
my part, I prefer the dancing." 

"Yes, and the flirting," teased Julia. "I haven't for 
gotten all you wrote me last winter, if you have! Tell 
me, though, whom shall we meet?" 

"Well, there's Prince Lichnowsky . . . he's always 
present . . ." 

"An old married man!" 

"And the Archduke, and the Brownes . . . also a 
married couple ..." 

"Who is that odd man you wrote me about? The 
one with the outlandish foreign name, who used to 
give you lessons and acted like such a bear? There! 
Isn't this coral gown simply perfect with my black 
hair?" 

"Wonderful!" cried Josephine. "I'm so glad The- 
rese has white and I have blue; then we won't clash 
when we come in together." 

"I think you were talking of Beethoven," said The- 
rese. She dropped her eyes as she said the name, but 
the precaution was unnecessary. The two girls were 
too intent upon their gowns and the charming ap 
pearance they made in them, to heed her. 

"Yes, that's the one. I asked Papa what the name 
meant, and he said, 'a field of beets.' Well, what about 
your Mr. Beetfield?" 

"He's a perfect ogre!" laughed Josephine. "My 
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brother found him somewhere, and Mama made him 
promise to teach us ... he does play awfully well 
. . . and for a while, he did. Sometimes, he'd come 
here, but more often, we'd have to climb to his attic. 
But after a while, he wouldn't bother with us any 
more, although Therese did learn a lot from him. 
Teaching young ladies doesn't suit his temper! He 
doesn't like to be tied down! Students' mistakes ap 
pal him!" Josephine had struck an attitude, folding 
her arms and puckering her brows, and Julia shrieked 
at her performance. 

"My dear, you're priceless! I can just see the man!" 

"He is the greatest artist in all Vienna," said The 
rese, with a trembling in her voice. 

"Really? And the great people take him up?" 

"On the contrary . . . they are honored if he takes 
up with them." 

"Therese, you amaze me. Who is he, then? One 
of the nobility?" 

"It depends on what you mean by nobility," The 
rese began, but her sister cut in on her with a laugh. 

"Nobility? My dear, wait till you see him! A bear 
of a man, a perfect sight! And he comes from the 
plainest people. His father was a drunkard ..." 

"That's a senseless way to talk, Josie," cried The 
rese. "As if Herr van Beethoven could help it that he 
had an unfortunate youth! Why do you tell tales like 
that? For my part, I honor him, yes I do. I honor 
him for what he is and for his genius. That's the only 
important thing about him. But if you must have 
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tales to tell, why don't you say how the Lichnowskys 
regard him? How they put their home at his disposal 
and feel it an honor that he goes to them and not to 
somebody else? The Waldsteins discovered him first, 
at Bonn, and sent him on here, with letters. And 
people who know him say that one day, he will out 
shine Mozart himself!" 

The two girls looked at Therese in her passion of 
defense, and were quiet. For a while they went on 
with their toilettes in silence, patting their curls, set 
tling the folds of their gowns, preening themselves 
like lovely young peacocks. Presently, then, there 
came a knock at the door, and young Count Franz 
von Brunswick's voice called, 

"Well, and are you ready, girls? It's time to start." 

3- 

Count Fries was entertaining this night, and the 
great salon was ablaze with light and color. The 
music had already begun when the Brunswick party 
arrived, and they slipped into chairs at the back of the 
room. On the platform, up front, two pianos had 
been placed, and now Count Fries himself mounted 
the little dais and held up his hand for silence. 

"There will be formal music a-plenty later on," he 
said, "but now, for sheer diversion, let us amuse our 
selves with a game ... a contest in improvisation, 
such as our great Mozart used to delight in. So no 
more talk now, and on with the game! I need hardly 
introduce our contestants." 
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Amid the wave of clapping, two men rose from 
their chairs and made their way to the platform. 
One, suave and elegantly dressed, acknowledged the 
applause with courtly bows. 

"That's Hummel/' whispered young Brunswick, 
"a first-rate player." 

The other man paid not the slightest heed to his 
audience. He took his place in three great strides, and 
seated himself at his instrument, running his hands 
over the keys and staring at the ceiling. He wore a 
wrinkled blue coat, and even at this distance, his linen 
looked used. 

"Heavens!" whispered the Countess Julia. 

"Hush!" said Therese. "That's Beethoven!" 

There was a moment's discussion between the two 
performers as to who was to begin. Then Beethoven 
waved Hummel towards his piano, and sat back, his 
arms folded, still staring at the ceiling. Hummel 
bowed, seated himself, and began to play. He stated 
his theme, a neat little thing in gavotte time, and 
wove elaborate variations that enchanted his hearers. 
Julia had never heard anything like it. 

"How wonderful!" she whispered. "He makes it 
up as he goes on?" For some ten minutes Hummel 
played, graceful chords and glittering ornaments 
weaving their way from under his clever fingers. 
Presently, then, without warning, Beethoven rose 
from his seat and called out, 

"Yes, but when are you going to begin to play in 
earnest?" Hummel shrank back as though he had 
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been struck. For a moment, the room was tense with 
embarrassment. Then Count Fries rose and made a 
jest of the awkward interruption. 

"You see, it is the real Beethoven we have with us 
to-night, and that must mean that he is in 'real Bee 
thoven' form. The fault is all mine, for not having 
limited the contest to ten minutes before we began. 
Will you accept my apologies, Herr Hummel?" 

The guests applauded heartily and Hummel, 
slightly flushed, bowed his acceptance of this graceful 
turning of affairs. Then Beethoven began to play. 

He announced no set theme, but rambled on, his 
great hands tearing into the very vitals of the little in 
strument. Now cragged chords crashed forth, now the 
simplest of melodies seemed to wrap the room in a 
veil of quiet. Exactly ten minutes after he had be 
gun, he brought his playing to a close. There had 
been nothing at all "showy" in his playing, but the 
room was in a hubbub. The people stormed their 
applause. Hummel himself acknowledged that he 
was fairly beaten. Beethoven shrugged and went 
over to one of the violin stands and began arranging 
some music. 

"There!" sighed Therese von Brunswick. "Have 
you ever heard anything like that?" 

"He is marvelous!" cried Julia. "I simply must 
meet him!" 

The Brunswick party made their way forward now, 
greeting their host and hostess and mingling with the 
other guests. Little Julia '-s eyes glowed as the greatest 
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names in Vienna were spoken in presentation. This 
was her first taste of Vienna society, and she knew 
that she was going to be a success! Already the young 
men were swarming about her. Already young Count 
Robert von Gallenberg stationed himself at her side. 

"But I want to meet the celebrities, too," she whis 
pered with a pretty pout. "That wild man, Mr. Beet- 
field." 

"Certainly!" laughed Gallenberg. "I shall go fetch 
him to his reward!" And he went off to find 
Beethoven. 

"Be careful what you say to him," said Therese, 
"you don't know . . ." 

Just then Beethoven's voice reached them across 
the room. 

"Nonsense. I have no time now to play the gal 
lant. Let the girl wait till the music is done. I'll 
speak to her then. Come now, here is a quartet of 
Foerster's. I shall take the viola. You, Therese, I 
want you to read the piano part with us. And mind, 
no mistakes!" 

The girl flushed to the roots of her hair, and hur 
ried to his side. 

The quartet had just been written, the ink was 
scarcely dry on the pages, and none of the players had 
seen it before. Beethoven leaned over Therese's 
shoulder, explaining this and that to her, and the girl 
looked up at him with an ardor that was not oc 
casioned entirely by musical fervor. 

The playing began. Foerster was a favorite, and 
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the quartet was well received. Presently, though, the 
'cellist, an amateur from the company, got out of time 
and lost his part. Beethoven noted it at once. Then, 
going on with his own part, he filled in the missing 
'cello music by singing it. 

4- 

The music was done at last, and the guests moved 
about the great rooms. Beethoven was still standing 
at Therese's side, and the girl's eyes shone with hap 
piness. 

"It was good, then? That improvisation, I mean? 
I wouldn't ask the others, Therese, but your opinion 
I value." 

"It was more than 'good.' It had that certain some 
thing that I find in all your things of late. As though 
it were not merely music . . . not merely agreeable 
sound . . . but how shall I say it? as though a 
whole world of emotion and suffering were suddenly 
found to exist in its own right, and were merely being 
expressed by the medium o sound. There, that isn't 
well said, but that's how it seems to me." 

"Yes, you are right. That's exactly what I meant. 
Music is nothing unless it embodies a complete indi 
vidual emotion . . . suffering, for preference, be 
cause there's more suffering in life than gladness. 
There is in mine, at least." 

Impulsively, she put her hand on his arm. 

"I wish with all my heart that it were otherwise. 
You, of all men, should be happy." 
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"I'm happy now. You understand me and my 
music, Therese. There are not many like you." 

The girl flushed. Moments like this were all too 
rare! She was about to frame a reply . . . there was 
so much she could have told him . . . when her 
brother approached, with Julia and Gallenberg. 

"Who is that pretty girl?" asked Beethoven ab 
ruptly. 

"The young lady who would have allowed me to 
present you to her before, when you were so gruff," 
laughed Gallenberg. "I doubt that she cares to know 
you now." 

"Ah, but I do!" cried Julia, half coquettishly, half 
in , earnest. "I desire above all things to know Meister 
van Beethoven and to thank him for permitting even 
the least of us to share in his genius!" 

She swept him a low courtesy, and Beethoven stared 
at her in genuine delight. 

"Then we must make up for lost time!" he cried, 
offering her his arm. 

Therese bit her lip. She would have given any 
thing to be able to simulate, to carry things off lightly 
as Julia did! A moment ago, the girl had been mock 
ing him, calling him "Mr. Beetfield," and laughing at 
his uncouthness; yet here she was, smiling and turn 
ing pretty compliments . . . yes, and turning the 
man's head with them, into the bargain. Beethoven 
had an eye for pretty faces, everyone knew that. And, 
no matter how much he was your friend, he was never 
your friend exclusively. Someone else could hold his 
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attention, just as easily as you could. It must be won 
derful to be like that, Therese reflected; like him, or 
like Julia, even; to take things lightly, and not suffer 
as ... as ... She tossed her head and slipped her 
hand into her brother's arm. 
Count Fries' gay party went on. 

5- 

Beethoven sat working at his table. All about him 
were his sketches of notes, unintelligible hieroglyphics 
that one day ... he hoped! . . . would astonish 
the world. He hummed as he drove his pen over the 
staves, and often he ran his hand through his matted 
hair. The sun had set and long blue shadows crept 
over the room, and still he went on working. At last 
then, with a shout, he flung down his pen and read 
through his work. Twelve bars he had written, no 
more, and he had been at work all day. But those 
twelve bars were good! He paced up and down the 
room, soaring high on the feeling of having accom 
plished something. 

That was the finest feeling in the world! When 
you worked, you were completely yourself. When 
you meant well, it turned out well . . . never any 
stupid misunderstandings with notes as there were 
with people! 

Presently, then, other thoughts crowded in upon 
him, and he remembered that something had an 
noyed him. There, he knew now! It had to do with 
that pretty girl from Trieste. Julia Guicciardi. 
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Pretty, she was; and saucy, too! Made him laugh! 
And now she wanted him to teach her music. Pshaw, 
they all wanted that. You were known for something 
other people couldn't do, and then all those other 
people wanted you to show them how to do it! As if 
teaching alone could make a musician . . . He had 
learned by cuffs and kicks! Suppose he should accept 
as pupils all the fair ladies who offered themselves, 
and then kick and cuff them, as his father had him? 
He laughed aloud at the idea. No, but this Guic- 
ciardi girl . . . He wouldn't mind teaching her! 
That is, he wouldn't mind it as long as she learned, 
and didn't drive him frantic by society-girl stupid 
ities. But . . . Hadn't he sworn never to teach 
again? He hated it! He had even stopped going to 
teach the Brunswick girls. And Julia was related to 
them. If he began with her, now . . . 

There was Therese. He liked Therese. Once he 
had even fancied himself in love with her. That 
meant nothing, of course. Wasn't he always falling 
in love? There wasn't a time he could remember, 
when he couldn't make his blood pound merely by 
whispering the name of the girl who held him en 
snared at the moment. And then it always passed off! 
Like a stupid sort of blood-fever! Glory, if he'd been 
so foolish as to marry the first girl he'd ever fallen in 
love with . . . His brothers had done that, Kaspar 
and Johann, and sorry enough figures they made! 
No, he preferred it his own way. He had never 
harmed anyone. He simply had a kind of "raptus" 
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of loving, and kept it to himself, and made an inner 
life of it, that lent fresh glow to his music. That was 
enough. Therese was a sweet girl, though; under 
standing, wise beyond her years. Good musician, too. 
He wouldn't want to hurt her. And if he taught this 
Julia, after he had refused to go on with her . . . 

This line of reasoning seemed to put a certain ob 
ligation upon him, and Beethoven turned rebel at the 
notion of any obligatory ties. Donnerwetter, he was 
a free human being, wasn't he? He could do what he 
liked, teach or not teach, exactly as he pleased. And 
if this Guicciardi girl interested him, whose business 
was it? Whoever didn't like it, could continue dis 
liking it; but to call him to account for it. ... The 
mere idea whipped him into a fury. 

When next he presented himself at the Bruns- 
wicks', he sought Therese out. 

"Look," he said, "the little Guicciardi wants me to 
teach her." 

"She has excellent taste, then," replied the girl. 

"Well . . . but I'm thinking of doing it!" 

"Then she has excellent luck as well!" 

Beethoven stared at her. This wasn't at all the re 
sult he had expected. Was it possible that he had 
been making himself severe reproaches on this score, 
and that Therese didn't even appreciate it? 

"Good!" he cried. "Then I shall! I'll let her 
know this very day." 

Therese sat there, biting her lip and trying to force 
back the tears. Oh, if only she could let herself go 
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... for once, even! . . . and not be held back by 
the detestable "seemliness" of things! Why hadn't 
she cried out, 

"Teach or don't teach . . . that's too unimportant 
to talk about. But don't you see that neither she nor 
anyone else can love you as I do? Those others see 
you either as an eccentric, who gives them something 
to laugh at; or as the great celebrity, whose acquaint 
ance sheds a glow over them. But I see you as you 
are ... a man of genius, of great heart, and great 
mind. Of course, you're a tyrant, and there'd prob 
ably be no getting along with you . . . but I love you 
anyway!" 

If only she could make him see what was going on 
in her heart! 

Oh, she knew him well. He was probably piqued, 
now, that she had taken this new fancy of teaching 
Julia, so lightly . . . and that same forced lightness 
was causing her tears. Why must people be forever 
misunderstanding each other? Why couldn't heart 
speak to heart, without this miserable etiquette? She 
blinked back her tears, and looked at him, talking to 
her brother, across the room. 

"I love him better than anyone else on earth," she 
thought. 

6. 

The lessons were in their third month, now, and 
Beethoven had not yet tired of his lovely pupil. 
Sometimes Julia would enter perfectly into the spirit 
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of the music, playing so well that even he had no fault 
to find; and at other times, she would pay not the 
least heed to what he told her, but would laugh at him 
and twit him, as no one else dared to do. 

"You allow yourself liberties, Countess Julia/' he 
said once. 

"Certainly! Why shouldn't I?" she laughed back. 
"They are becoming to me! They earn me the ad 
miration of bearish masters, who growl at everyone 
else." 

There was no disciplining a girl like that, with 
music lessons. 

Then he found himself thinking of her between 
lessons, too. Not as he had thought of Therese. The- 
rese, with her fine mind and her ready understanding, 
was a rock of firmness and sympathy. When he was 
troubled, or the world weighed too heavily upon him, 
he would go instinctively to Therese, and when he 
left her, he would be healed of his despondency. Now, 
Julia wasn't like that at all! It was she who had to 
be coaxed and cajoled; and her pretty ways were like 
flashing ornaments, with which to beguile one's 
lighter moments. There, that was the secret of her 
enchantment! She was a creature of joy, of gaiety. 
You wouldn't think of carrying cares to her! Ah, that 
was just what he needed ... he had had cares 
enough. Julia brought him lightness and laughter, 
all the things he couldn't touch by himself. Therese 
might soothe his cares, but with Julia, he never had 
any cares! 
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In love with her? Of course he was in love with 
her! Who could help loving . . .joy itself? As was 
habitual with him when a new enthusiasm was dawn 
ing, he promptly forgot all he had learned by previous 
experience. He felt ... as he had felt a dozen times 
before this . . . that happiness was at last within his 
reach! He loved her, he would declare himself honor 
ably, and then . . . 

It was no easy matter to make a serious declaration 
to the little Countess Julia. She laughed when one 
grew serious. Life was a matter of light advances and 
gay retreatings; not of serious responsibilities which 
might place the welfare of a strange and rare soul into 
her keeping. And besides, as Beethoven well knew, 
it was hard to get so much as a word alone with her! 
She had been less than four months in Vienna, and al 
ready she was at the very center of its gay whirl. 
There wasn't a day that he called on her but the salon 
was crowded with her friends . . . pretty girls, lively 
young blades, handsome officers, titled beaux. And, 
whoever else the company might include, young Gal- 
lenberg was sure to be present. 

And was he to compete with such gallant adver 
saries, he, who looked rough and lived carelessly, and 
was threatened now with this accursed deafness? Why 
not? After all, he could give her what none of those 
others had to offer, for all their great names and fine 
clothing. . . . 

He stopped at the table where he had been at work. 
A new piano sonata lay there, just finished. He had 
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entitled it "Quasi una Fantasia," because of its shim 
mering quality, its flexibility o form. Above the 
title, now, he carefully inscribed a dedication, "To 
The Countess Julia Guicciardi." There! Let one of 
those others try to duplicate that! With the ink 
scarcely dry, he thrust the manuscript into his coat. 

7- 

As usual, there was a merry crowd at Guiccardis'. 
To-day, by luck, Julia's mother was helping her re 
ceive, and the attention that etiquette demanded for 
the older woman, somewhat diminished the group 
about the younger. But Gallenberg was there, of 
course, and Beethoven scowled at him. 

"Look," he said abruptly, as he pressed Julia's hand, 
"I want a word alone with you." 

"But that's impossible just now. You see, I have 
guests." 

"You cannot excuse yourself for even a moment?" 
His temper was rising and his brow clouded. 

"Come, dear Meister, don't let the bear in you con 
quer the master of harmony! We want harmony, at 
all costs! You wouldn't like it if I deserted you for 
one of the others, would you? Well, then! But, if 
you behave nicely . . . perhaps, after the others have 
gone ..." 

The moments dragged with feet of lead, but at last 
the company broke up, and Beethoven had Julia to 
himself. 

"I wanted to see you alone because I have some- 
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thing here for you." And he drew out the manu 
script of his sonata. 

He seated himself at the piano and began to play. 
At first, he thought solely of the impression it would 
make on her, if it would help him to plead his cause. 
But as he played on, he forgot everything except that 
this was great music and that it was his, and it brought 
him completeness. At last he had finished it. 

He raised his head to speak to her, but a sharp 
knock on the door stopped him. Facing her, as he 
was, he had his back to the door, but he saw her eyes 
warm suddenly with a tenderness he had never seen 
there before. He turned abruptly. It was young 
Gallenberg who had entered. 

"Julia . . ." he began. Then, on seeing Beet 
hoven, he stopped short and composed his glance as 
best he could. "A thousand pardons! I didn't know 
you were engaged. I left a book here, and stopped 
back to call for it. . . ." 

"I was just taking my leave," said Beethoven. 
"Good-night, Countess Julia. And," he added a 
shade ironically, "I thank you for being so gracious as 
to accept . . . my work!" 

Gallenberg held the door open for him as he left. 

8. 

Work! Work was all that mattered now. Work 
was a magic balm, shutting out everything that 
brought disenchantment and pain. For months, now, 
Beethoven had been driving himself with an energy 
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that amounted to fury, shunning society, avoiding his 
friends, locking himself safely within the citadel of 
his music. And . . . this was odd! . . . once he 
got into the full spirit of his work, those griefs and dis 
appointments actually did cease to exist! It was as 
though there never had been a girl called Julia Guic- 
ciardi. People talked about a "complete life." His 
complete life was music. People and gaiety ... all 
very well, once you let yourself admit that you needed 
them. Then you hypnotized yourself into believing 
that you actually did need them, and went forth and 
sought them, and were lost in a bog of disenchant 
ment and heartache. It wasn't the first time he'd 
been through it! Well, he didn't need anything 
but his music, this magic work of his. When he 
avoided those other things and kept to his work, he 
was complete. 

He had been working well these weeks since . . . 
he let his mind skip over that last evening with Julia. 
Sonatas, a symphony (dedicated to that rascal Bona 
parte, in a moment of stupid hero-worship! But he 
had torn off the dedicatory page and trampled on it 
when he learned that the little Corsican had crowned 
himself Emperor of the French . . . Bonaparte who 
had professed to champion liberty and equality among 
men! Beethoven would pay no honor to such a one 
as he, who was no less vain, no less lusty for power than 
those whom he had supplanted.) And now he was 
nearly finished with the score of his opera 1 A jolly 
business, to be writing for the stage. The Theater 
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an der Wien had commissioned it, and soon it was to 
be produced. 

"I think it's an unwise time," Lichnowsky had said; 
"war is in the wind. Nobody has a mind for new 
operas when Bonaparte's on the rampage." 

"On the other hand," said Lobkowitz, "that's 
the very time when people need cheer and distrac 
tion. . . ." 

"What sort of talk is this?" cried Beethoven. " 'Un 
wise time'? 'Distraction? Think you that my Fi- 
delio is a kind of trained-bear exhibit? The music is 
ready and the theater is preparing it ... and when 
it is done, Vienna shall hear it!" 

All summer he worked, coaching musicians, drill 
ing singers, never heeding the ominous rumble of 
tramping feet and growling cannon, as the French 
army pushed its way nearer and nearer. Napoleon 
was on the march, and one by one, the wealthy fami 
lies of Vienna withdrew to their country seats, fleeing 
the city before they should come into personal con 
tact with the special seasoning with which the little 
Corsican spiced his successes. Then, when Bee 
thoven's opera was ready for its first presentation, Na 
poleon took possession of Vienna. 

The siege was on, the city was deserted. Beethoven 
would brook no delay and the opera was given not 
withstanding. The audience was made up chiefly of 
French army officers. Whatever value music-loving 
Vienna might have found in the score, the Frenchmen 
made two fairly disconcerting discoveries about the 
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new opera ... its theme was conjugal fidelity, 
and there was not the first trace of a ballet! After 
three nights, the work was withdrawn. Fidelia was a 
failure. 

9- 

". . . so why spend your time there in town?" 
Read the letter from Franz von Brunswick. "Come 
up to us, enjoy a bit of country while the weather is 
so fine, and be assured of a most devoted welcome 
from all here." 

Beethoven toyed with the letter and then put it 
down on his work table, that was littered with notes 
and sketches, and where the manuscript of his ill- 
starred opera had been thrown to one side. This was 
a pretty gesture on the part of the Brunswicks! Why, 
he hadn't thought of the Brunswicks in months. But 
they were thinking of him. Yes, it was good to have 
friends like that. . . . 

The early summer sun crept in at the window, trac 
ing a second window of yellow light and bluish 
shadow on the floor. The breeze smelled of new-cut 
grass, and birds swung skyward in an arc of shimmer 
ing motion. The birds always reminded him of that 
sickening fog in his ears. For some time, he hadn't 
been able to hear the song of the birds. Silent birds 
seemed only half alive. Suppose, in time, that every 
thing were to be cut in half this way? He told him 
self not to be morbid. This was sheer nervousness, 
brought on by worry over that opera . . . Perhaps 
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if he got into the country, now, after this year of work 
and disappointment. . . . 

He enjoyed that place the Brunswicks had, in Hun 
gary. A peaceful, quiet life, with time aplenty to 
roam the deep forests and think out new ideas. And 
what was that curious garden they had there? To be 
sure a park planted with trees, each of which bore 
the name of a special friend! Count Fries grew there, 
and Prince Lichnowsky, the Archduke, Lobkowitz, 
and ever so many more. When the friends were ab 
sent, Franz explained, they could still converse with 
them, merely by sitting near those verdant substitutes. 
A very pretty idea! Yes, on the whole, it would be 
fun to go. It would be good to see Therese again. 
He had much to tell Therese. . . . 

At the last station of the mail-coach, Beethoven 
found the Brunswick carriage waiting to carry him to 
the house, high in the hills. The peace of the open 
road settled upon him, and he was in the best of 
spirits when at last they drew up at the gates. 

"The Count expects Meister van Beethoven in the 
garden. . . ." 

Nothing could have suited him better! He strode 
out, giving himself up to the peace of the place, and 
telling himself that now, at last, he would find respite. 
The garden was planted with trees set in a great circle, 
and on the lawn in the center, Franz and his sisters 
were waiting, about a temptingly laid table. Franz 
sent up a shout as he spied Beethoven coming, and 
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now the three of them were upon him, welcoming 
him, making much of him. 

"Franz, Therese, Josie . . . how glad I am to see 
you! How nice to be here!" 

Coffee was brought and they sat talking ... of 
themselves, of Vienna, the invading army, music. 
The day was deepening to twilight, and still there was 
so much to say! As they rose to go in, at last, Therese 
laid a hand on Beethoven's sleeve. 

"You must see our newest tree. That strong young 
oak over there, in the center of the circle. It has just 
been set out and gives me much pleasure. Can you 
guess its name?" 

"Hummel?" He hazarded with a laugh. 

"Ludwig van Beethoven." 

10. 

It was a happy time. There was peace in the air, 
in the house, in the eyes and the voices of those about 
him. If only that thickness in his ears would disap 
pear, he would have been perfectly contented. What 
a grim joke it would be, if a musician were threatened 
with . . . complete deafness! By day he strolled 
where he pleased, about the gardens or into the open 
country, humming snatches of melody, or throwing 
himself down on the warm ground to note down some 
new theme that was called into being by the play of 
sunlight on the leaves, the smooth ripple of a brook, 
or the distant banks of clouds. And evenings, when 
the candles were lit, they all sat together, talking, 
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reading aloud, making music. Often Therese would 
accompany him on his walks, and he poured out his 
heart to her, about his opera. 

"But it was a bad time to put it on," she had said. 
"The people who are vitally interested in you, were 
out of the city. Surely you must realize what a differ 
ence that made! The success of any work depends 
partly on the awareness of those who judge of it. But 
I think you are making a mistake in throwing it aside. 
Think no more about it while you're here, but when 
you get back, look it over again and touch it up. 
Then you can offer it as a new opera, and when the 
season is in full swing, people will come to hear it as 
something new, and not merely the repetition of an 
old work with a painful history." 

"You're right. Faith, you're always right, Therese! 
Things seem easier after I've talked them over with 
you." 

The girl turned her head aside, so that he should 
not see the flush that swept her cheeks. 

"Look," he said abruptly, "you're not angry with 
me any more?" 

"I never was angry with you. I couldn't be." 

"Good. I couldn't bear it if I lost your friendship." 

They walked in silence a while and the girl's heart 
pounded. 

As the days wore on, Beethoven was assailed by the 
uncomfortable feeling that he had made rather a fool 
of himself. He'd been in love before, Heaven knew, 
but he'd managed not to make a spectacle of himself. 
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In the case o Julia, though, he'd given himself away. 
Had had a sort of row with Therese, about giving her 
those stupid lessons. Had shown pretty clearly where 
he stood. And now it was all thoroughly over, and 
he was rather glad of it, too! He was seeking solace 
once more from Therese. Not a particularly heroic 
situation. 

With the suddenness of one of those flashes that 
went into his music, it struck him now that it was 
Therese whom he loved! Taking her for granted, he 
had loved her all the while. The other ... all the 
others, if it came to that . . . were merely infatua 
tions. He didn't realize it while he was in the midst 
of his ardors, but he knew it now. The very fact that 
he turned again and again to Therese, should have 
proved it to him. That was the difference between 
loving and merely being in love. 

Therese wouldn't be frightened by his queerness or 
his poverty. And he knew he could make her happy! 
With all his heart, he would try. He knew that his 
temper was uncertain ... as though there were two 
different men within him, and while the one fully 
knew all the pain that cutting words could inflict, the 
other could not be held back, raging, sparing no one 
while the mood of anger was upon him. It was hard 
to be like that. How often he had tried , . . and 
failed! ... to make himself over! To be ... more 
like other men. Sometimes he thought that this was 
a curse upon him, the penalty he must pay for that 
strange power he wielded over tone and sound. But 
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Therese understood him. Perhaps she would accept 
the bad in him along with the good; the whole queer 
combination that was himself. . . . 

He'd thought it out, and now he must act. He 
sought the girl with more abruptness than decorum. 

"Come, let us go out into the garden, where Beet 
hoven stands growing. I have something to tell you, 
my dear." 

Therese looked up at him. Never had he called 
her by any term of endearment. 

"Look, I can't make gallant speeches. It'd be a 
waste of time if I could. The point is ... I love 
you, Therese." 

She clasped her hands and her breath came as if she 
had been running. 

". . . I've loved you all along, only I hadn't the 
wit to know it. The sense of contentment you bring 
me . . . the something that draws me to you . . . 
it's because I love you, not for a game or a thrill, but 
deeply. As a man hopes to love. There, you know 
now. I've been foolish, I've made my mistakes . . . 
though before God, they've never been the sort to 
make either of us ashamed . . . but now if you 
think you could care for me, if you'd be happy with 
me, odd as I am . . ." She took his face between her 
hands and looked into his eyes. 

"I love you and love you . . . nothing can change 
that." Surrounded by the trees that were their 
friends, he took her in his arms. 
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11. 

They were sitting late with Therese's brother, and 
the young Count looked thoughtful. It was the very 
devil of a thing to have to decide! Beethoven was an 
incomparable friend, a man of character and genius. 
And yet, given his choice, he would never have se 
lected him as a husband for his sister. His moods, 
his absorption in his work, his careless mode of life 
... all that was scarcely calculated to make a gently- 
bred woman happy. On the other hand, if she loved 
him ... as undoubtedly she did . . . she would see 
his weaknesses differently from the way other people 
did. How could he decide a thing like that? As head 
of the house he must decide. And whether he gave 
his consent to this strange union, or withheld it, the 
future of his beloved sister seemed veiled in a doubt 
which he would have given anything to dispel. They 
were looking at him, waiting for him to speak. 

"If I seem to hesitate," he said slowly, "it is only 
because I love you both, and wish with all my might 
to say the thing that will assure your happiness." 

"If you objected to my rank, now, or my finances," 
said Beethoven, "I should say you had something to 
talk about! But if it's merely a question of assuring 
our happiness ... I tell you, man, we love each 
other!" 

Franz nodded gravely. 

"Then I have no right to keep you apart. But you 
know well that there are differences between you no, 
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I don't mean differences of wealth or station," he 
added quickly, as he saw Beethoven ready to catch 
him up. "I mean differences of ... of outlook, of 
temperament. Of everything that can make or mar 
the peace of a joint life. So let us make a sort of bar 
gain amongst ourselves. Consider yourselves be 
trothed, if you wish to. But let us keep the matter a 
secret, even from our mother, until you have had time 
to ... well, to become surer of yourselves and each 
other. A year, let us say. You have nothing to lose. 
If, in a year, you are both of the same mind, I promise 
you that nothing further shall be said. But, if you 
are not . . . then a great deal of unpleasantness will 
be avoided, all 'round!" 

"It's a crazy agreement," laughed Beethoven, "but 
for my part, I'm willing." 

"And so am I," said Therese. 

The three of them shook hands on it, and the 
strange betrothal of a Countess of Brunswick was 
officially sealed. 

12. 

For the first weeks, Beethoven was fairly radiant. 
Therese was near him, ready to give him her love and 
to follow him in any flight of mood; and the sense of 
security in the happiness that was to come to them, 
kept him at the peak of good spirits. This was what 
he had needed! Then, too, he was working better. 
This symphony he was writing ... his fourth . . . 
was full of the joy of fulfillment. And it pleased him, 
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too, to see that Therese was happy. There was a new 
look in her eyes, and it pleased him to think that he 
could have put it there. 

But it wasn't long before little things began annoy 
ing him. This whole business of secrecy, for instance. 
. . . What was the use of it? He had given his word, 
of course, and he held to it; but now that Franz could 
see for himself how well things were going, he had an 
idea that he should be released from his promise, and 
allowed to proclaim freely that he was happy because 
he was engaged to Therese. That, surely, was reason 
able enough! 

It irked him, too, that Therese made no objection 
to the bargain. She withdrew her arm from his if 
there was anyone else in the garden, and she would 
break in on any conversation if her mother came to 
join them. His reason told him that he had no cause 
to complain. They had made an agreement and the 
girl deserved credit for living up to it. But more 
often he did not reason, and then he was angry that 
his betrothed should, as he put it, value the opinion 
of her family more than she did him. 

Then, once the mood of irritation was upon him, 
he grew gruff. As in the old time, he was ready in a 
moment to quarrel with anyone who opposed him, 
and there were days when he would speak to no one, 
setting out early with his notebook and tramping 
straight up to bed when he came in tired at night. 
And he noticed another thing, too. No matter how 
glum he felt, he could shake off his mood as soon as 
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he got into his work. It seemed . . . almost ... as 
if his music could blot out even the thought of 
Therese. But no, that was absurd. Of course he 
loved her! It was funny, though . . . being engaged 
didn't change him at all I 

They all traveled back to Vienna together, and it 
made him furious, the way the inn-keepers and trades 
men along the road treated him . . . who was more 
greatly gifted than any of them ... as though he 
were of lesser clay than his noble hosts. The devil 
with nobility! A mere accident of birth. A pretty 
state it would be, if people were to go on making 
obeisances to his wife where they had only curt nods 
for him. And did they suppose that he would permit 
them to address Frau van Beethoven as "gn'ddige 
Grafinr 

And once the Vienna season began, it was worse 
than ever! To be sure, he was a welcomed and 
honored guest in the Brunswick home; but now, was 
he not more than merely a guest? And the day that 
Therese had left his side to go up and courtesy to a 
royal visitor, he had even quarreled with her. 

Therese, for her part, spent many a thoughtful 
hour. Never for a moment did she doubt her love 
for him. The question that troubled her was whether 
any mortal love could suffice him, could mold his life 
as it did that of other men. When he was absorbed in 
his work he needed nothing else, she saw that well 
enough. And when his thoughts were back on earth, 
or as near to earth as they ever came, he was ruled by 
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moods which she had no power to dispel. And, she 
reflected, if he could grow so angry with her now, on 
terms that were, after all, no more than an affection 
ate friendship, how would they both fare when, little 
by little, he would grow aware of such defects and 
weaknesses in her that only a joint life could reveal? 

"It is not for myself that I fear, either," she said to 
herself, "but for him. He is not like other men. He 
has a mighty work to perform. And if I were to be 
the cause of undoing it ... he would grow to hate 
me." 

During the week of the Court Ball, they had a per 
fect series of quarrels, all brought on by trifles, and all 
growing into tempests. Beethoven had ordered him 
self a new Court suit, of blue cloth, and when he com 
pared his appearance in it with the way Franz von 
Brunswick looked, he grew enraged, storming up and 
down the room, and crying out that if she was 
ashamed of him, why didn't she say so? 

"I'm never ashamed of you," she said quietly, "ex 
cept when you go on so, and lose control of yourself. 
Then I'm sorry to see you act in a way that isn't 
worthy of you." 

"Ah, then you are ashamed of me! Quite as I 
thought." 

"You are misunderstanding me on purpose." 

"And you misunderstand me . . . because you 
can't help it!" 

She had an impulse to say a soothing word, as she 
always did, but something bade her not to. Suddenly 
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it seemed to her that she must not take charge of the 
situation. The moment must play itself out, and 
whatever lay beyond it would decide their lives. He 
was still furiously out of temper, and he stormed 
about, scarcely knowing himself what he said. 

"Ludwig," she said after a while, "what I have to 
say now . . . don't think I say it in anger, or to be 
revenged for an unkind word. But, for both our 
sakes, I must speak. These weeks have brought so 
many quarrels, so many bitter moments . . . are you 
sure that a closer relationship between us might . . . 
might not. . . ." 

"How?" he cried, "Are you trying to be rid of 
me?" 

"No, no. I'm only trying to do what is best for us 
both. . . ." 

"A funny way of trying! The first thing that 
doesn't suit you, you hint that our engagement be 
broken. If you loved me ..." 

"It is because I do love you that I don't want to risk 
making you unhappy." 

". . . if you loved me," he went on not heeding 
her interruption, "you couldn't talk like that. Now, 
tell me, Therese? Do you want your freedom? Is 
that what this is all about?" 

Speechlessly, she looked up at him. 

"Because I have no right, surely, to hold a noble 
Countess against her will!" 

She watched him closely and it seemed that the pos- 
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sibility brought him greater pique than pain. She 
knew then what she had to do. 

"Answer me, Therese. Is that what you want?" 

"Yes," she said dully. "It is." 

Let him blame her for it. It couldn't matter now. 
If her love for him couldn't bring him happiness, it 
could give him freedom, at least. 

"Then I am to understand this as my dismissal? 
Very well!" There! He was gone. 

Therese sat perfectly still, and the air about her 
seemed charged with echoes. 

"It is a bitter thing I have done," she said, "but it 
is the best. He will suffer in his pride . . . but he 
will never know the disenchantment that any mortal 
tie would bring to a spirit like that." 

13. 

At the great soiree, Beethoven passed close by the 
old Countess of Brunswick who stood, with her son 
beside her, talking to one of the Court ladies. 

"Frankly, I should be pleased to see my daughter 
Therese make a good match," he overheard her say. 

His head shot back and a gleam came into his eyes. 

"I think that would be an excellent thing!" he 
said in passing. 

The old Countess was startled by this brusque in 
terruption. Then, seeing that it was only their good 
Beethoven, she smiled and nodded and went on with 
her talk. 

But young Franz lifted his brows ever so slightly. 
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He hoped Therese wouldn't feel too bad about it 
... on the whole, though, he was glad the thing was 
over. 

14. 

Beethoven sat at his work table, his head in his 
hands. Fool that he'd been! How could he have be 
haved so? He had been to see Therese, and they had 
talked quietly, without rancor, but her decision had 
remained firm. He would have given anything to 
undo what had passed between them! 

"I can forget that you spoke as you did," Therese 
had said, "but I should always remember that it was 
I who made you want to speak as you did, and I should 
be afraid. . . ." 

Oh, fool that he was! 

He rose and paced the floor, absently humming a 
theme that had just come into his head. Then he sat 
down again and fell to sketching down the notes, half 
heartedly, his thoughts miles away. But as the thing 
progressed, his attention became riveted to it. He 
was writing absorbedly, now. When he put down his 
quill, at last, his candle was guttering, and the melted 
wax of a night's burning was stiffening all over his 
mound of papers. The light of a new day filtered in 
at the window. He stretched himself and read over 
what he had written, and smiled to himself. It 
needed developing, but it was good. 

Something had shaken him deeply. For a flash, he 
had to think what it could have been. . . . Then he 
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remembered. He felt melancholy still, but the first 
acute sting was gone. As though it had happened days 
ago instead of hours; as though he had shaken it loose 
and hidden it somewhere in those illegibly written 
notes on the table, 

"And yet I love her," he mused. "I love her truly 
... in my own way. But such a one as I, who must 
jolt himself to remember, is not fit, surely, for a lovely 
woman. Some dreams are better when they remain 
dreams. It is better that I stay as I am ... with this 
strange thing that lives inside me, the one thing I 
never forget. So, at least, I shall make no one un 
happy . . . except, perhaps, myself. . . ." 

The sun was rising and the early-morning noises 
came up from the street. He reread the page he had 
just written, and annotated some changes he wanted. 
Then he reached for the bell-rope and ordered his 
breakfast. He had a fair-sized task before him, work 
ing those new ideas into proper form, and Beethoven 
wanted to be ready for it. 



Ill 

VON WEBER, THE BACK-STAGE LOVER 

i. 

CARL MARIA threw himself back in his chair 
and laughed till the tears came. 

"But isn't it perfectly crazy?" he cried to his 
friend Gansbacher. "All my life I've been looking 
about for a good steady position in which to settle 
down, and Dame Fortune has driven me about like a 
straw in the wind, peddling my wares like a wander 
ing minstrel with a harp. And now, when I've just 
about made up my mind to travel for pleasure rather 
than necessity, here comes a first-class job in a big city, 
not merely willing to have me but begging me to 
stay!" 

"Yes, and you're going to take it, too! You'd be a 
fool to let this slip by you. Why, it's practically made 
to order, the way you might read of a thing's happen 
ing. The important Wenzel Miiller resigns as musical 
director of the Prague Theater, and Manager Liebich 
wants you in his place. You're free to make whatever 
arrangements you choose, you're to reorganize the en 
tire opera, and the salary ..." 

"Two thousand florins, a guaranteed benefit of a 
thousand more, and three months' vacation." Weber 
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smiled. "Not bad by a long shot. And yetI have a 
taste just now for travel." 

"But you're not going to throw this chance away?" 

"Certainly not! Whoever said that? I merely men 
tion that I have a notion for travel. Still, for the 
pleasure of paying off my debts, as a change, I'm will 
ing to put the notion aside. In temporary retirement, 
as it were." 

He laughed again and Gansbacher laughed with 
him, partly because he was relieved to see him acting 
sensibly about the Prague offer, and partly because he 
couldn't resist young Weber's high spirits. 

"Seriously, though, Carl, once you take hold here 
you've got to behave yourself. No more sky-larking." 

"Precisely! That's why I bid a regretful adieu to 
the travels!" 

Manager Liebich wanted the new season of re 
organized opera to be well under way by September. 
Besides paying his new director's salary from the pre 
vious winter on, he allowed him to go where he 
pleased during the summer months, to investigate 
and engage new artists. But the news of the opera 
plans got abroad before the young Herr Direktor did, 
and Weber's desk was inundated with letters from art 
ists who were "at liberty." Bassos, altos, tenors, colora 
turas, chorus-masters the whole musical world, it 
seemed, saw salvation only at Prague. One letter in 
all that batch caught von Weber's eye. Neatly penned 
and modestly worded, it hinted at a former acquaint 
anceship and named its writer as Caroline Brandt. 
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Caroline Brandt? Now, where had he known her? 
Weber searched his mind, and not without a shade of 
apprehension. It was not impossible that young la 
dies who "remembered him" might also recall certain 
events not entirely calculated to awaken confidence in 
the breasts of the authorities at Prague. Then he 
knew, and he breathed easily again. Of course; 
Frankfort. That miserable business of the balloon 
ascension! This Caroline Brandt was the young so 
prano who had so charmingly taken the part of "The 
Dumb Girl" in his opera Sylvana. Mentally, he flew 
back to the Frankfort days. - 

Yes, that was after his infatuation for Gretchen 
Lang, after his disgrace in Stuttgart, after he had 
found new friendships and happiness at Mannheim 
and Heidelberg, and new dullness at Darmstadt. The 
Frankfort theater was rehearsing his Sylvana, the 
orchestra and the singers were well disposed towards 
the young composer, and even though the treacherous 
Gretchen had flatly refused to sing the part he had 
written especially for her, a greater prima donna had 
accepted the role, and everything promised success. 
And then, on the very day that Sylvana was to be 
given, the celebrated Madame Blanchard appeared in 
the city with her extraordinary performance of a 
balloon-ascension. Immediately, public excitement 
was at fever pitch. Crowds fought for tickets to see 
that stout lady rise high above the earth, and no one 
had eyes or ears for a mere production of opera. In 
vain the theater authorities had tried to change the 
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hour o the performance. In vain did Weber's 
friends, young Meyerbeer among them, hasten over 
from Mannheim, Darmstadt, and Heidelberg, to lend 
Sylvana the support o their enthusiasm. The house 
was half-empty, and the applause, though civil 
enough, was perfunctory. Those who did come were 
still preoccupied with the marvels of aeronautics. 
Sylvana made no great success. 

Carl Maria remembered it well. Too chagrined to 
come before the curtain and acknowledge the ap 
plause, he had gone off in the wings by himself, and 
Caroline Brandt had come after him. She had taken 
his hand in hers and led him out, for the people to 
cheer. And here, suddenly, Caroline Brandt was 
turning up again. She was pretty and gifted and she 
had charm. He was grateful to her for the artistic 
consideration she had shown him after his once- 
adored Gretchen played him false, and for that busi 
ness after the performance, too. It was funny . . . 
your life ran in cycles and the same people popped up 
along your path over and over again. Carl Maria sat 
down and wrote Fraulein Brandt a cordial letter. She 
was the first artist to be engaged for the new opera 
season at Prague. 

2. 

Weber was burning with enthusiasm for his new 
task. Prague, which had recognized the genius of 
Mozart even before Vienna, was no mean place for a 
young man to assert himself. The musical standards 
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o Bohemia were high. As early as the seventeenth 
century, instruction in music and singing had been 
made part of the general education. Everybody sang, 
everybody knew something about the art, and even in 
the hiring of domestic servants musical prowess was 
one of the chief points to be investigated. It was by 
no means uncommon, in any wealthy Bohemian 
household, to see the cook hurrying through his culi 
nary duties, in order to appear in the salon, later, as 
solo violinist. And many a wealthy amateur played 
in the family orchestra under the direction of his 
valet. At the particular time of Weber's advent, the 
Bohemian capital was undergoing a sort of social and 
artistic renaissance. Fugitives from the war-torn 
areas of Germany, statesmen, nobles, and all the color 
ful entourage of the Peace Congress had streamed 
into Prague. The Emperor of Austria had taken up 
his residence at Brandeis, in the close vicinity, and the 
Saxon Court was living in retirement in the Burg. 
Brilliant equipages crowded the streets, rich uniforms 
and gay toilettes were everywhere to be seen, and the 
very air throbbed with new life and new movement. 
It was a splendid place in which to reorganize the 
opera and show what one could do. All his life 
Weber had been waiting for a chance like this. 

Indeed, Weber's musical aspirations might be said 
to have been shaped for him even before his birth. 
His father, Franz Anton von Weber, was cursed with 
a love of spotlight, without being sure of any good 
reason why such effulgence should decorate him. 
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First, he was proud of his family. The Webers had 
been ennobled during the Thirty Years' War, for al 
legiance to the Catholic party; and though long since 
denuded of land or property, Franz Anton gave him 
self the airs of a Baron. His first wife, the proud and 
beautiful Maria Anna de Fumetti, had brought him 
wealth and a position in the Court of Clemens Au 
gust, Elector of Cologne and Bishop of Hildesheim. 
On the death of the Elector, though, Franz Anton 
threw nine years of dignified service to the winds, and 
sought more congenial spotlight in the world of the 
theater, of which his bombastic nature had always 
been enamoured. Franz Anton could be seen haunt 
ing stage doors, conducting his large family of chil 
dren as they walked in the streets playing their little 
instruments as they came, exploiting himself as viola 
player, and, above all, teaching music to each succes 
sive small son by the forcing system, in the hope that 
one of them might turn out to be a musical genius 
and thus bring him, all ready made, the glamour he 
felt to be his due. No genius manifested itself, how 
ever, and, while waiting for it, Franz Anton used up 
his savings. Then, he took to the highroad, trouping 
about with his family and giving public performances 
under the name of Weber's Comedians. 

The physical strain and nervous irritation attend 
ant on all this, snuffed out the life of his unhappy 
wife, and, at fifty, Franz Anton married for the second 
time. He chose Genovefa von Brenner, the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of a Viennese burgher. Doubtless, 
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he had an eye open for the welfare of the troupe when 
he chose her, for she had a pretty singing voice. That 
she was tubercular troubled him not at all. He took 
her to his poor little home in Eutin, in Oldenburg, 
where he hoped to get a post as Kapellmeister. The 
post was gone, though, so he became director of the 
town band, hated it, and felt that now more than ever 
he deserved to be rewarded by a genius-son. 

Carl Maria was born in December of 1786, small, 
frail, delicate, and marked with a disease of the hip 
bone which he inherited from his consumptive young 
mother and which caused a slight impediment in his 
walk throughout his life. And Franz Anton direct 
ing his band, filling himself with the smell of grease 
paint and stage-lamps, and preparing for more of his 
family-troupe toursknew that if ever his dream of a 
second Mozart were to come true, he must permit no 
grass to grow under his feet this time. Thus, Carl 
Maria was elected as the family genius. 

The child showed no especial aptitude for music at 
first, and the forcing system was practised harder than 
ever. He was trained, coached, experimented with, 
made to sing, to play, to compose, to show off. One 
of his older brothers, who had been put through 
pretty much the same hopeful preparations, once as 
sured the child that whatever else he might be, he'd 
never be a musician. Still, the father kept on. Carl's 
playground was the wings of the theater; his toys, cast- 
off theatrical splendors; and his school of life, the 
petty scandals of the coulisses. He would have been 
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ruined completely except for the loving care of his ill 
young mother and the worthy efforts of his maiden 
aunt, Adelheid. As it was, he merely grew nervous 
and miserable. 

Carl Maria's mother died when he was twelve, and 
from then on, his father took charge of him in good 
earnest. Years of miserable wanderings began. They 
tried Salzburg (where the child studied composition 
under Michael Haydn, thus giving his father the 
chance of labeling him "pupil of Haydn" in the 
amiable hope of confusing people as to which Haydn 
really was his master) ; Munich (where Carl Maria 
was taught lithography in order to print his own 
compositions that were rejected by established en 
gravers) ; Freiberg, Eisenach, Sonderhausen, Bruns 
wick, Augsburg, Hamburg (in all of which cities the 
lad was forced into musical demonstrations of one 
kind or another) ; and finally Vienna. Carl Maria was 
seventeen when they got there, a jack-of-all-music, and 
looking for a chance to prove himself master of some 
thing. 

It happened that Vienna proved more to the taste 
of both Webers than any town they had yet visited. 
Franz Anton was charmed with the ease, the glitter, 
the freedom of the place. Carl Maria liked it too. 
Further, he found a valuable mentor in the pictur 
esque Abbe Vogler, a sort of musical Rasputin; and 
made firm friends with young Johann Gansbacher 
who soon introduced him into the full swing of Vien 
nese gaieties. Along with his musical accomplishments, 
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the young man now began to earn the reputation of 
something of a rake. Franz Anton was consistent if 
nothing else; he wanted his son to be an artist, and put 
no check upon the more questionable pleasures of 
"the artist's life." Carl Maria was soon well intrenched 
in a noisy crowd that caused respectable citizens to 
shrink aside as they passed. Wine, women, and song 
were the order of the day, and the day began, properly 
speaking, when the cafe lamps were lit and Carl 
Maria took his place at the head of the table, strum 
ming his guitar and singing piquant little ditties of 
which he composed the words as well as the tunes. 
Thus Carl Maria began his independent career. 

In spite of the boy's reckless living, however, Abb 
Vogler was convinced of his abilities, and recom 
mended him scarcely eighteen then to a vacant con- 
ductorship at Breslau. The post did Weber good as 
a proving ground, but he made enemies partly be 
cause of his youthful over-assurance and partly 
because of the reports of his non-musical activities. 
Before long, he found himself free again. Burdened 
with debts and the care of his invalid father, he de 
clared himself a "tramping musical peddler," giving 
lessons when nothing more glamorous offered itself. 

The lessons proved his salvation. In one of the 
houses where he taught, he made the acquaintance of 
a Fraulein von Belonde, who was maid of honor to 
the Duchess of Wurtemberg. The young lady took an 
interest in the pale, interesting-looking young musi 
cian, who could improvise so charmingly, and intro- 
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duced him into the house of her patrons, who heard 
him play and at once opened their hospitable doors to 
him. 

Duke Eugen Friedrich of Wurtemberg lived on his 
domain at Carlsruhe in Silesia, and devoted himself to 
the arts, taking an active part in them as well as sup 
porting them. When Carl Maria was welcomed into 
this small court, where the atmosphere was as whole 
some as it was musical, he found new powers rising 
within him. He played, he composed, he directed 
the amateur orchestra, and enjoyed evenings of stimu 
lating talk with the kindly Duchess and her family. 
In 1806, however, the Duke was called to the wars, 
and the little circle disbanded. Carl Maria would 
have been on the loose again, had not his generous 
patron recommended him to a post which in prospect 
seemed brighter than any that had yet come his way. 

The Duke's two brothers, the King of Wurtemberg 
and Duke Ludwig, lived at court in Stuttgart; and on 
Eugen's request they invited Carl Maria to come 
there to a position which Duke Ludwig would pro 
vide. Carl Maria knew nothing whatever about 
these two except that they were the blood kin of his 
kind host and that through them he was to be attached 
to a ruling court. He journeyed on to Stuttgart, with 
high hopes. 

Once arrived there, he found that his position had 
nothing whatever to do with music. He was made 
Secretary to Duke Ludwig and his duties were con 
cerned with the handling of royal letters, regulating 
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royal appointments, dealing with courtiers who had 
axes to grind and whose wits were sharper than any 
grinding could make them, and controlling the royal 
budget. That in itself was quite an affair. Duke 
Ludwig was dissolute, extravagant, and shockingly in 
debt. In his attempts to lay hold of the funds with 
which to keep up the stables, let alone the other 
royal pleasures, the young Secretary was thrust into 
an unwelcome intimacy with King Friedrich himself. 

Friedrich, formerly Duke of Wurtemberg, had 
been given the title of King by Napoleon, in return 
for his adherence to the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Secretly he hated "the Corsican upstart," but a proud 
title was worth a bit of judicious diplomacy. Cruel, 
autocratic and licentious, King Friedrich was cor 
dially hated. He required his subjects to doff their 
hats whenever they passed the palace gates, and kept 
a guard on hand to strike off such hats as were not 
lifted voluntarily. He filled his court with crowds of 
unnecessary officials, who wore glittering uniforms 
and were famed chiefly for their coarseness. And as 
a final result of his general fondness for the good 
things of life, he had grown so monstrously fat that a 
semicircle had to be cut into his dining-table, so that 
he could approach his food. 

The King and his brother's young secretary took an 
instant and ardent dislike to each other. Weber shook 
with physical loathing when his budget duties forced 
him into the King's presence; and Friedrich took 
pleasure in heaping the choicest of his stock of abuse 
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upon him as soon as he got there. Once, after a par 
ticularly humiliating scene, Weber came storming out 
of the royal cabinet and into the arms of a poor old 
crone who wanted to know where she could find the 
palace washerwoman. Knowing the King's aversion 
to old and ugly faces, Weber pointed to the room he 
had just left and told the woman she would find the 
washerwoman there. She hastened in and came full 
upon his corpulent majesty. In the fracas that en 
sued, Friedrich learned of the joke played upon him 
and vowed vengeance. 

Weber's personal life, already so rich in adventure, 
was hardly improved in these surroundings. His 
charm of manner won him many new friends, his 
talents brought him to the front both in the making 
and the written criticism of music, but he still found 
time aplenty for the boisterous frolics of Vienna and 
Breslau. He was soon one of the leading spirits of a 
choice band who named themselves "Faust's Descent 
into Hell" and applied their best energies to living 
up to the name. Again the taverns rang with the 
clink of glasses, the strains of piquant ditties, and the 
strummings of a guitar. To complete the catalogue 
of pleasures, he conceived a passion for the coquettish 
young singer Gretchen Lang, and spent warm and 
hilarious hours in the enjoyment of her charms. And 
all the fun brought debts and the debts brought an 
explosion. 

Old Franz Anton, broken in health, feeble of mind, 
and lordly as ever, had debts of his own and, to satisfy 
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the "honor" which demanded their payment, he 
quietly misappropriated a sum of money which he 
found in his son's room, and which belonged to Duke 
Ludwig. Terrified at the loss, Carl Maria managed 
to negotiate a loan from a local tradesman to cover the 
matter. The tradesman, however, had other ideas as 
to the nature of the loan. His impression was that he 
was paying the money in exchange for freeing his son 
from military conscription. All went well until the 
son was drafted into the army. Then the man 
moaned for his ducats and let the whole story out. 

Weber's opera, Sylvana, was just finished and being 
put into rehearsal. Carl Maria came to the theater, 
in great delight, to watch his work come to life. Sud 
denly police officials swooped down the dark aisles 
and led the bewildered youth off to prison. The time 
for King Friedrich's revenge on a practical joker had 
come. After a bitter fortnight in jail, Carl Maria was 
subjected to an ignominious examination, in which 
most of his gay peccadilloes were hauled into view in 
their most damaging light. He was able to establish 
his innocence in the matter of bartering army privi 
leges . . . the misunderstanding had come through 
the intermediary who secured him his loan . . . but 
his public standing was ruined. Disgraced and dis 
credited, Weber and his father were exiled from Wur- 
temberg territory and transported over the bound 
aries by royal coach. So ended the bright hopes of 
Stuttgart. 

Shameful as the whole affair was, it had one good 
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result at least. Dishonored, penniless, no further ad 
vanced than he had been years ago, and approaching 
his mid-twenties, Carl Maria spent a few nights away 
from the taverns and took stock of himself. And 
when the stock-taking was done, he found his hot 
blood somewhat cooled down and his outlook on life 
a bit more sober. To be sure, he was often gay again 
and added his share to many a merry evening, but the 
"Descent into Hell" days were left behind in the for 
bidden territory of Wurtemberg. 

He moved on again now, to Mannheim and Heidel 
berg, where he formed solid friendships with Gott 
fried Weber and Alexander Dusch who knew how to 
use merriment as a judicious seasoning for worthy 
work. At Darmstadt, which he found dull, Carl 
Maria worked well, renewed his profitable friendship 
with Abbe" Vogler and young Gansbacher, and made 
friends with Meyerbeer his "little bear" from 
whom he learned much, both in music and in 
decent living. In August of 1810, he went on to 
Frankfort for the performance of his Sylvana, the first 
rehearsals of which had been so rudely interrupted. 
There he was disappointed by Gretchen Lang, en 
couraged by Caroline Brandt, and utterly dismayed 
by the affair of the balloon-ascension. And after an 
other year or so of wanderings and effort, none of 
which was distinguished by any heaven-storming de 
velopments, he arrived at Prague. Here, he felt, he 
had to make good. He was passing beyond the years 
when it was enough to be merely "artistic" and 
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"promising." Unless he meant to become a replica 
of his father, he had to show what he could do. 

3- 

The young Director at Prague astonished every 
body by his capacity for work. The new company 
was assembled by mid-August and rehearsals were 
begun at once. The first opera that Herr von Weber 
was to present was Spontini's Cortez and he made 
himself personally responsible for its success. In ad 
dition to his executive duties, he led the orchestra, 
coached the singers, acted as stage-manager, took 
charge of all rehearsals, copied out the musicians' 
parts, painted the scenery, and planned the costumes. 
He was on his way towards giving a more than fair 
accounting of himself, when, as usual, something 
happened. 

Among the dancers of the theater was a certain 
Brunetti, and Brunetti had a wife, a fiery, handsome 
creature with melting eyes and a sinuous figure, who 
had formerly danced in the ballet and had risen since 
to small operatic roles. She was lively, amusing, and 
full of coquettish wiles, with the practising of which 
her family of children were not permitted to inter 
fere. When not actually needed at the theater her 
self, Therese Brunetti liked to come into the wings, 
to watch rehearsals and see all that went on. There 
she met the new Director. Weber, of course, was 
quite a personage back-stage. He was all-powerful, 
he drew a good salary, and he was unattached. The 
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single members of the company were already casting 
hopeful glances at him. Therese cast some glances, 
too, but not of the hopeful variety. Her glances were 
commanding, and young Weber went down before 
them. The whole miserable business of the Gretchen 
Lang days began all over again. 

Weber was in love. Presently, the company was 
whispering of the spectacle the Herr Direktor made 
in his abject devotion to a second-rate singer. He 
went to lodge in the Brunetti house. There, honor 
bade him seek, out his host and make a clean confes 
sion of the state of his feelings for his hostess, but the 
worldly Brunetti merely shrugged. Artists, after all, 
were artists. 

Later, Weber was to wonder whatever could have 
held him so enthralled. Therese was anything but 
kind to him and his association with her was anything 
but happy. She capitalized her "temperament," ca 
ressing him one day only to insult him the next; she 
led him on, laughed at him, went about with other 
men and made him scenes if he objected. And 
through it all, Weber poured himself out before her 
like water in a shallow saucer. He ran her errands, 
waited for her to come home, missed his dinner in 
order to dash about town to buy her some trinket, 
took time from his work to teach her children the 
elements of music, and noted down the barometric 
progress of his affair in mournful notes in his diary. 

"A fearful scene . . ." he writes. "The sweet 
dream of my life is over. ... A painful explanation. 
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I shed the first tears my grief has wrung from me. 
. . . This reconciliation has cleared the thunder from 
the air. Both of us felt better." Later, he writes, 
"She does not love me. If she did, could she speak 
of her first love and all its cherished feelings with so 
much delight? Could she be so pitiless? No! My 
dream is over! I shall never know the happiness of 
being loved." And still later, "She was so good and 
dear that all was forgiven and forgotten." 

Still, though he made a fool of himself in private, 
his public work did not suffer. Within ten months 
after Weber took up the reins, the Prague opera was 
running on an entirely successful basis. Then, to 
wards the close of 1813, Caroline Brandt arrived, 
according to the terms of her contract, to take up her 
work. 

4. 

Caroline Brandt, the daughter of a violinist, was 
pretty, modest, wholesome, and entirely at home on 
the stage. Her first Prague appearance, in Cinderella, 
earned her the rare distinction of a call before the 
curtain alone. Director Weber was pleased with her, 
and he took no pains to conceal the fact. His pleas 
ure was purely professional, however; his heart was 
still at the capricious disposal of Therese. And then, 
after a year of blindness, his eyes were opened, so to 
speak, by a plate of oysters! 

Therese's birthday was at hand and Carl Maria had 
long bethought himself of tender and unique gifts to 
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offer her. He bought a handsome gold watch, and 
ransacked the city for other costly presents, most of 
them trinkets with some special symbolical allusion 
to love. Each piece was tenderly planned and care 
fully arranged. Then, as an afterthought, he ordered 
in a dish of oysters, besides. Oysters were rare and 
much prized in Prague. The day arrived at last, the 
gifts of love were set forth, and Carl Maria's heart 
pulsed to see the effect they would produce. Therese 
entered the room and cast a glance at the festive table. 
She gave forth a cry of rapture. Then, completely 
ignoring the watch and the symbolic tokens, she 
threw herself upon the oysters and devoured them 
with such horrid gluttony that even Carl Maria's 
ardors were damped. 

Disenchantment is a pitiless adversary. Once the 
scales had begun to tumble, Weber found that, much 
against his will, sanity was creeping into his judg 
ment of this woman who for more than a year had 
atrophied all sanity. For one thing, he heard of her 
dealings with Caroline Brandt. Therese was intro 
ducing the girl to men of questionable reputation, 
and amiably advising her to take up with one wealthy 
old banker in particular. Finally, without rupturing 
her relations with Carl Maria, Therese moved herself 
and her family off to the house of a wealthy admirer 
of her own. That was the last straw. There were 
limits, even for a late member of "Faust's Descent 
into Hell." As far as Carl Maria was concerned, the 
affair with La Brunetti was at an end. 
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He was alone now, heartsore and in a melancholy 
frame of mind. There followed weeks in wilich he 
kept strictly to himself, drove himself to work with 
feverish zeal, and wrote long, sad letters to his friends 
in Germany. When he let his thoughts skirt about 
the realm of love at all, they skipped the pleasures of 
conquest and settled gently into dreams of a home 
and peace. And then, all of a sudden, he found him 
self looking more and more in the direction of Frau- 
lein Brandt. 

It surprised him to find that she was more than 
just another sterling artist. She had beauty and charm 
and kindliness. More, she was in every way above 
reproach. Fraulein Brandt regarded the theater 
strictly as her calling and not as an avenue into lighter 
pleasures. She lived with her mother on the out 
skirts of town, and entertained no callers of whom her 
mother did not approve. Weber received this intel 
ligence with a sense of shock. He had got to the 
point where he was burning to call, but that business 
of maternal approval held him back. And that in 
itself produced another shock. It was altogether a 
novel sensation for Carl Maria to admire a girl and 
then to delay a declaration out of awe for her virtue. 
He found himself dreaming all the more of a warm, 
peaceful home, with just such virtue as this among 
its Penates. All that, he supposed, was lost to him. 
He contented himself by trying to forget what a sorry 
rake he was, and talking to Fraulein Brandt in the 
wings. 
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And then as they stood conversing after 1 rehearsal, 
one day, Caroline caught her foot in one of the wing- 
grooves. A piece of scenery that was being shifted 
struck her before she could get away; she was thrown 
and badly injured. There was great commotion, and 
Fraulein Brandt was carried home. After which, it 
was entirely seemly for the Director of the Opera to 
call and inquire in person for her health. 

5- 

The little house was bright and tidy and it had the 
charm of a real home. Not since the death of his own 
young mother had Carl Maria found himself in an 
atmosphere quite like this, and he loved it. He was 
cordially received, he was allowed to visit in the sick 
room for a few moments, and when he took his leave 
at last, Frau Brandt gave him permission to come 
again. The friendship between the two young people 
flourished even better in Caroline's home than it had 
in the wings. Presently Weber's visits became regu 
lar events and it was no secret that he came in the 
capacity of suitor. There was nothing to oppose the 
romance. Caroline felt a genuine inclination for 
the young man; her mother welcomed him; her father 
and brother arrived in Prague towards spring, adding 
their share to the general satisfaction; and Carl Maria 
felt that now, at last, life was coming right for him. 

He reckoned, of course, without his once-dear Bru- 
netti. She had been careless enough of him while he 
dangled at her apron-strings, but once she saw a rival 
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in the field, she became suddenly alert to the possible 
loss of the Director of the Opera. Her task now was 
to get him back, and she used every wile in her power. 
Again there were stormy scenes. Again Brunetti 
haunted the wings of the theater, lying in wait for 
the hapless Director, using the least propitious mo 
ments to remind him of episodes of their past, dis 
paraging Caroline, and begging him to get rid of her. 
Weber's life became a hell of sleepless nights and tor 
mented days. In the end, his nerves gave way, and 
he was obliged to seek respite at the "cure" baths of 
Friedland, where he tried to pry the image o The- 
rese from his mind, and took comfort in writing 
touching letters to his Caroline. 

His health restored at last, he paid a highly encour 
aging visit to Berlin, where his songs were earning 
him fame and where the parents of his friend Meyer 
beer helped make things pleasant for him. By Sep 
tember, he returned to Prague, ready for better work 
than ever. His first efforts, though, were less suc 
cessful than he had hoped. The magnificent per 
formance of Fidelio over which he had labored with 
keenest zeal, was only moderately well received, and 
the same fate met his own fervent songs of patriotism 
which were adding greatly to his reputation in other 
cities. In his disappointment he clung more than 
ever to his affection for Caroline and his hopes of a 
peaceful home. 

Eager to serve the girl in every way he could, Weber 
offered to take over the management of her money 
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affairs, and when the date for her "benefit" per 
formance was set at the opera, he himself assumed 
charge of selling the tickets. Well meant as it was, 
this was a highly unusual procedure for the Director 
of the Opera, and ugly rumors began to spread as to 
the nature of the relations between these two. Weber 
was deeply hurt. For once, he was conducting a ro 
mance along strictly honorable lines, and the same old 
scandalous whisperings came buzzing about his ears. 
To protect Caroline's fair name, he urged her to 
marry him at once and set the wagging tongues at 
rest. 

But Caroline objected to such a step. She was now 
at the height of her powers and at the zenith of her 
popularity; and despite a truly warm attachment for 
Carl Maria, she refused to give up her career. And 
while they were bickering about such serious ques 
tions, a senseless difference of opinion wedged them 
still further apart. Weber's new songs, Lyre and 
Sword, aflame with patriotic ardors, made open attack 
upon Napoleon. Now, Caroline, like most women 
who had suffered no loss through the little Corsican, 
adored the man. She was outraged by the spirit of 
Weber's new works and took no pains to hide the 
fact. What with politics, careers for women, and even 
an occasional jealous scene tormenting him, Weber 
felt that the only way to salvage his romance was to 
refresh it with the absence that is said to make the 
heart grow fonder. Prague was not large enough for 
him and Caroline both, so in June, he took his leave 
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of absence and set out for Munich, to cure himself 
with new scenes and new work. 

His relations with Caroline were still most cordial. 
He wrote to her often and, as the time for his return 
to Prague drew near, he felt sure that the old w r armth 
and affection would be aw T aiting him. Then, just be 
fore he started out on his homeward journey, he re 
ceived a shattering letter from Caroline. She hated 
to hurt him, she wrote, but . . . the more she 
thought about their engagement, the more convinced 
she grew that, for the happiness of both of them, the 
tie must be severed. Heartbroken, Carl Maria poured 
out his dismay in an entirely romantic love letter, 
and returned to his duties at Prague, determined to 
see Caroline no more. He arrived in the city late in 
the evening, and hurried at once to the opera house. 
There a performance of Cinderella was in progress. 
The chief protagonist was Caroline Brandt. Weber 
took one look at her, rushed from the theater, and 
reached his home in a prostrated state. 

He did his best to get through his disappointment 
manfully; it was Caroli'ne herself who found it 
harder to bear up. She had decided to see Weber no 
more, and that was painful enough; what hurt far 
more was the meek and gallant manner in which 
Weber accepted her decision I Caroline suffered 
keenly from getting her own way. Then, at a great 
party where the entire musical world of the town was 
present, they suddenly found themselves face to face. 
Caroline might have turned aside, but she knew she 
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could stand this sham no more. They looked into 
each other's eyes, they sought each other's hands, and 
they were united once more. That did not mean, 
however, that the girl was any more ready to quit the 
stage and go to housekeeping. Simply, they were 
happily in love again! 

6. 

Weber's position had improved during these years 
at Prague. He had earned reputation as a composer 
as well as conductor-director and he was affluent 
enough to pay off his old debts of the Stuttgart period. 
He felt the urge now to try his wings in more im 
portant surroundings. Manager Liebich and his 
staunch Prague friends sought to dissuade him from 
leaving and he might have yielded to them. But 
while he was hedging about to make up his mind, the 
management of the Prague Opera changed hands, and 
the new powers made certain criticisms of the methods 
of Herr Direktor Weber, who had, in all truth, 
worked successfully and well. Carl Maria used this 
passage as an excuse for offering his resignation, and 
set off at once for Berlin, to present his cantata, 
Struggle and Victory, there. He was immensely well 
received, professionally and personally; and the let 
ters he got from Caroline were more affectionate than 
ever. This time, Weber's theory of absence seemed 
to work . . . possibly because the cause of his ab 
sence had nothing to do with the young lady herself, 
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All in all, Weber enjoyed Berlin. His letters fairly 
glowed with enthusiasm. 

"The respect and consideration I receive on all 
sides are so great," he writes, ''that they sometimes 
quite confuse me. Wouldn't the Praguers open their 
eyes and stare to see how an artist is honored here!" 

His first success was followed by a second concert, 
for which the singers refused to take any remunera 
tion, and after which he was honored by royalty. Fi 
nally, to make matters complete, he secured a starring 
engagement for Caroline, and brought her and her 
mother on to the capital, too. 

As a direct result of this change of cities, Caroline 
underwent a change of professional heart. First, she 
saw that her Carl was looked upon as rather a per 
sonage; indeed, her own cordial reception was but 
the reflection of public regard for him. Then, though 
she earned greater success in Berlin than ever before, 
she soon came to realize that her own gifts of interpre 
tation were secondary to his creative genius; and she 
began to wonder whether she might not be rendering 
a better service to art by devoting herself to him. At 
a party given to celebrate the wedding of a pair of 
friends, Carl Maria "asked her again," and this time 
Caroline consented. 

An odd coincidence marked their formal betrothal, 
and Weber set great store by its symbolical portent. 
A total eclipse of the sun was taking place, and just at 
the moment when Carl Maria rose to announce their 
engagement to the company, the sun shone forth 
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again, brighter than ever. Both the news and its 
auspicious illumination were hailed by the celebrants 
with wild acclaim. Weber did not need astronomical 
encouragement to prove he was happy . . . still, the 
"look of the thing" made him feel good! He was 
sure of his Caroline now, and he knew that at last 
he had come to port. 

Caroline was to accept but one more public singing 
engagement. Since the time of his quitting Prague, 
Weber had been on the watch for a permanent posi 
tion of sufficient importance to assure his future ca 
reer, and of sufficient magnitude to allow him to 
provide a comfortable home for the girl he was taking 
out of a profitable career of her own. Encouragement 
had been held out to him by friends in Saxony. The 
King, who had once lived in retirement in the Burg 
at Prague and well remembered the reorganization 
of the opera there, was now considering the establish 
ment of a permanent theater of German opera in 
Dresden. Powerful friends recommended Weber for 
the post of Director of the new project and the King 
seemed pleased with the choice. On Christmas Day 
of 1816, great news arrived together with more ma 
terial tokens of royal favor: the opera at Dresden was 
assured, and Herr Kapellmeister von Weber was to 
head it. Carl Maria at once announced his good 
fortune to Caroline, in a letter in which he asked for 
an extra kiss for luck. 

So the rake of the Stuttgart days came into his 
own, with an honored post and a devoted wife, who 
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consecrated herself to his welfare. Caroline's expert 
knowledge of stage matters was by no means wasted. 
It was she who gave Carl Maria the greatest assistance 
of all, perhaps, in planning the effects of his operas. 
Weber called her his public with two eyes, and the 
future years were to bring her greater satisfaction in 
"mothering" German opera (of which Weber is 
styled the father) , than in earning curtain calls at 
Prague. 



IV 

YOUNG SCHUBERT TEACHES MUSIC 

i. 

rd-RA! The postillion sounded his horn, clear 
ing the way down the Ringstrasse. Graf 
Esterhazy was riding abroad with his retinue. The 
Prater flew by, St. Stephen's church, the Opera; how 
strange they looked from the seat of an elegant car 
riage, thought the young music-master. He rode in 
the second one, with the fat old tutor. Ahead, where 
he could see them, sat the Count with his lady and 
their daughter, the young Countess Caroline. The 
color was high in the young man's cheeks, and he 
stole a shy glance at his companion. The old tutor 
was fast asleep. Asleep, when a coach was whirling 
them through the shining springtime! 

The music-master was a short, squat fellow, with 
ugly steel-rimmed spectacles; and the sun flashed into 
them so that he had to squint. The round face, under 
its thatch of tight brown curls, was merry . . . Franz 
Schubert, the son of the Lichtenthal school-master. 

Melodies raced through his mind, as they always 
did, but he made no attempt to capture them. Time 
for that later! To-day he must do nothing but be 
alive to these new wonders. A carriage! A post in 
the household of a powerful nobleman! Oh, this was 
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the beginning of a new life ! The days of poverty and 
bitter struggle were done with forever. 

"And those rich Hungarians set a famous table!" 
Schober had laughed at the party last night. 

Funny fellow, Schober. Always practical,* earth- 
bound. To be able to mention food at a time like 
this . . . although, truly, it was a dazzling prospect 
for a young musician who was usually hungry. And 
then all that silly twitting about the young Grafin 
Caroline, whom he was to teach. 

Oh, but Schober would have stared, had he seen 
them that morning! Esterhazy stood talking with 
him, when Caroline entered the room, in her scarlet 
traveling cloak. 

"Come here, Caro; here is your new music-master, 
Herr Schubert, who is to stay over the summer with 
us." 

"Herr Schubert?" The girl's eyes widened. "Not 
Meister Schubert, surely?" 

"Oh, no, Gnadigste" murmured Franz, "not Meis 
ter. . . ." 

"But the name, Schubert . . . were they, perhaps, 
your songs that we heard at the Archduke's last week? 
The one about the lark . . . and Erlking?" 

"Oh, yes, Gnadigste, those are mine." He had no 
notion that his songs were sung at the Archduke 
Rudolph's. 

"Then 'Meister' indeed!" cried Caroline and 
dropped him a sweeping curtsey. 

That was a charming little party Schober had given 
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last night; a sort of trap, he explained, to catch 
Franzerl's new luck and hold it fast! There was the 
usual crowd of them, Schubert, Schober, Mayrhofer, 
Vogel, and Schwind, and they had had a long walk 
through the woods, and dinner at a tavern. Franz 
smiled to himself as he recalled all that nonsense 
Schober had talked. 

"This new post will mean much to you, Franzerl," 
Schober had said. "These Esterhazys are powerful 
people. A proper lift from them and you'll be fixed 
for life. You know what I mean. Now mind you 
make use of this opportunity. Let them know that 
you need patronage, not just over this summer, but 
afterwards, in Vienna. Make them give you intro 
ductions to the big-wigs here in town. They know 
everybody worth knowing! But you'll have to dig for 
what you want. And . . . mein Gott . . . you're so 
unworldly! M ore's the pity!" 

Unworldly! Pshaw! Want and disappointment 
made a poor school in which to learn the suave world- 
liness that Schober boasted. Schober didn't know 
what it meant to go hungry, while he ... why, it 
was a day to be marked in the calendar when he had 
enough to eat! It had always been a struggle to get 
food and schooling; a struggle even to snatch the time 
to write down those melodies that were forever well 
ing up within him. And he would never forget the 
hunt he had had for that old scrap of paper, on which 
to jot down the Erlking, which had come to him, all 
ready-made, so to speak, after a hard day teaching 
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those sleepy little children in his father's primary 
school. . . . But the Countess Caroline knew that 
song! Meister Schubert! 

Franz had wondered whether a young Countess 
would be like other girls. He knew now that she was 
lovelier than any girl he had ever seen! She was tall 
and slender, with rich Magyar coloring, and her voice 
was like music. It would be a joy to teach her. He'd 
try hard and do his best. Meister Schubert, indeed! 

They were leaving the city now, and the fields that 
whirled by them brought back a hundred memories. 
This was the very road over which he had trotted 
towards Vienna that long-ago day when he was 
small. . . . 

An odd pair they had made, that bitter January 
morning, tall cousin Fritz walking rapidly, to get to 
his work on time, and little Franz pulling his red 
shawl closely over his thin coat, blowing upon his 
fingers, and lifting his fat little legs as fast as he could. 
The wind cut sharp as a knife across the bare winter 
fields, and the child stumbled on the ruts in the road 
that had frozen; still, the look of rapture on the boy's 
face caused more than one of the early workers who 
passed them, to smile. 

"Is that a new assistant you've got there, Fritz?" 

"Assistant? Ho, ho! He'd be a great help with 
a cabinet-maker's tools, wouldn't he just, now? 
Nothing like that for this boy. Tell them where 
you're going, Franz!" 

"To the city! To the piano factory where Cousin 
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Fritz works I And I'm going to play on the pianos, too 
. . . big ones, like in the palace where the Emperor 
lives!" 

Good Fritz quailed before the frown of the old 
joiner to whom he was apprenticed, when he ap 
peared at the factory door with little Franz. What 
impudence was this, bringing a troublesome child 
where earnest work was to be done? This was no 
nursery, no, by Jupiter, that it wasn't, and he'd show 
. . . Franz smiled up at the old man with such in 
fectious good humor that he stopped himself short 
and peered down at the little fellow. He was cer 
tainly none too well favored; but when he smiled, the 
old cabinet-maker couldn't go on scolding. 

"It's my birthday," the child confided to him, "and 
I've come to play on your pianos for my present. 
Cousin Fritz says they are the finest instruments in 
all Vienna." 

"Well, it isn't Fritz's work that makes them so. 
How old are you, then?" 

"Five to-day, sir." 

"And you can play, eh?" 

For answer, the child seated himself at one of the 
claviers that were under construction there and still 
unpainted, and played something that was strange and 
new and alive with melody. 

"By Jupiter, he can play!" cried the old instru 
ment-maker, "What piece was that, child?" 

"Oh, just something that happened to come into 
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my head. There are so many tunes there all the 
time. . . ." 

Amazed, the old man with "Fritz at his heels, fol 
lowed the child about the shop, making him try this 
instrument and that, and booming out "By Jupiter I" 
as the delicate harmonies rippled out from under his 
stubby fingers. After that, Franz was welcome to 
come to the factory as often as he liked and play upon 
the instruments that were destined, the old man 
boasted, for the finest houses in all Vienna. Later 
that boast was to be reversed, and the greatest houses 
in Vienna prided themselves on owning a piano that 
came from the very factory where Franz Schubert had 
played. 

Yes, the old highroad was teeming with associa 
tions. Well did he remember the feeling of pride 
that surged up within him as he trudged into Vienna 
as a boy of eleven, selected, now, for a place in the 
Gonvikt, or Imperial Choir School, where talented 
boys of poor families were trained to serve the Masses 
of the Imperial Chapel, and given free board and 
lodging into the bargain. It was a great thing to be 
chosen . . . and a relief to those at home to have one 
less mouth to feed! He would be given a uniform 
with gold braid to wear. He would write all the 
music he liked! But his hopes were destined for a 
sorry crash. The school was large and bare and 
barracks-like, and the comforts were few. The rooms 
were nearly as cold and the table nearly as meager as 
at home! There was music, of course, and there was 
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that splendid uniform, too; but . . . Franz smiled 
as he recalled the letter to his brother Ferdinand, that 
he had taken such pains to write. 

"I will say at once what lies on my heart," he had 
said, "and so come sooner to my object while I spare 
you long phrases. I have thought much of my situa 
tion, and while it is good, on the whole, there are 
many things in which it might be improved. You 
know from experience that one often likes to eat a 
roll and one or two apples, all the more when one has 
a small dinner and then eight and a half hours to wait 
for a scanty supper. ..." 

It didn't seem possible that that was the same 
person who was rolling along now in a carriage, 
headed for all sorts of fine things! When his own 
music was produced, and paid as well as Rossini's 
... it was rumored that Rossini got as much as 
eighty florins for a single work! . . . he'd have a 
clavier of his own and fine dinners every day! There 
was no end to the magic prospect he saw before him.. 
It was all going to be different now! 

2. 

Night had fallen when they reached the Esterhazy 
estate, high in the mountains. The family retired 
at once to their own apartments. Schubert was 
shown to a splendid room, overlooking the garden. 
In the moonlight, he could distinguish the prim thick 
ness of box hedges, and the gleaming white of statues. 
A fire was lighted, thick carpets deadened the sound 
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of his footfalls, and soft chairs held open their arms. 
And see! Near the window stood a little clavier! 
Never had Schubert seen such loveliness. He felt a 
surge of passionate gratitude towards his patron. If 
only he could thank him now without waiting till 
morning! Then he seated himself at the instrument 
and began to play. It was the best thanks he knew. 

A servant entered now with a tray of supper. 
Schubert was awed. A meat pasty, sausage, conserves, 
cheese, fruit, a sweet, coffee . . . food enough to 
have kept him a week in his own poor lodgings. 
There came a light rap on the door, now; a maid 
servant stood in the passage, with a great bowl of red 
roses in her hands. 

"The Grafin Caroline ordered these to be brought 
to the Meister's room. . . ." 

The girl was gone before Schubert could stammer 
his thanks. He carried the flowers to the clavier; 
stood breathing in their fragrance. His supper was 
cold long before he returned to it. 

3- 

The Grafin Caroline sat at the clavier, practising 
a Sonatina of Mozart. She loved it, so full of life and 
joy and sparkle! Her last master had given her dry- 
as-dust things. But her last master had been . . . 
simply a music teacher! Caroline laughed as she 
played. In twelve minutes Meister Schubert would 
come to the music-room to hear her lesson. She 
played the page again; she wanted to have it perfect 
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. . . well, not too perfect! She stopped now and ran 
to the mirror; took a rose from one of the great Dres 
den vases and tucked it behind her left . . . no, 
behind her right ear. He always sat at her right side. 

Back to the clavier and down the page again. Hold 
your wrists level with your hand, he had said, and 
don't let them slump. How earnest he looked, when 
he sat there so stiffly, talking about wrists and count 
ing. How earnest and shy and dear and . . . 

"Ach, Meister Schubert, how you startled me! I 
was so lost in my music that I failed to hear you 
enter!" 

"A thousand pardons, gnadigste Grafin. As usual, 
I am awkward. But at least you like your music, 
then, if it can so engross you?" 

"Oh, I love it! Never before have I found such 
pleasure in practising. ..." 

"Yes, Gnadigste, Mozart is the greatest of all ... 
so pure, so spontaneous, so . . ." 

"Oh, Mozart! 3 ' cried the little countess, tossing her 
head. 

"Shall we begin?" 

Scales. A Minuet of Haydn. At last the Mozart. 
Caroline began in fine style. Then, with remarkable 
suddenness, her wrists slumped. Down they went, 
almost to the front-board of the clavier. 

"Your wrists, Gnadigste" 

"My wrists? . . . Oh, of course." 

She humped them high, now, so that the fingers 
dangled on to the keys. 
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"No, they are too high now." 

"First too low, now too high . . . I'm afraid I 
can't quite get it." 

"But it is simple! You have only to hold your 
hands level." 

"Perhaps," she looked at him imploringly, "if you 
would show me?" 

Schubert hesitated. Then, with the tips of his 
fingers, he touched her wrist. She drew back her 
hand so that her fingers lay in his. For a moment he 
held them tightly clasped. Then he shot out of his 
chair, his face scarlet. 

"If gnddigste Grafin would practise the position a 
little more . . . to-rnorrow it will go better." 

4- 

Graf Esterhazy congratulated himself upon his 
choice of a music-master. Never had there been such 
zeal for music in the household. Never had there 
been a master who could compose so engagingly. The 
Countess herself was enchanted with his songs. 
Twice, since their retirement to the country, the 
Count had given musical parties, and his guests vowed 
that there was not a house in Vienna which boasted 
such entertainment. This was his pride. It was one 
of the Esterhazy traditions that music hold a first 
place. Indeed, this shy young Schubert was giving 
more than a good accounting of himself. He re 
solved to attach him to his household in town. And 
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there must be one really gala fete while they were 
still here. 

"Truly, the young man is remarkable. He has the 
gift of firing one with enthusiasm. Yes, that is it. 
You have only to look at Caro. I have never known 
a master . . . and we have always had the best in 
Vienna ... to inspire her with such ardor for 
study." 

"And I," observed the Countess drily, "have never 
known her to blush and start when a school-master 
addressed her." 

"Miwz'c-master, my dear, not sc/ioo/f-master," 
laughed the Count. "The Esterhazys are musical, 
it is in our blood. And Caro is an enthusiast." 

"Hm," remarked the Countess. 

5- 

Meister Schubert paced his room in a surge of joy 
that was nearly more than he could bear. He loved 
her so greatly! And now, since that quick clasp of 
fingers, he knew that she did not entirely scorn him. 
Surely, she must feel his love ... it spoke to her 
from everything he did. Had it begun that day she 
had given him the volume of Rellstab's poems? Oh, 
before that! The night her maid had brought him 
the bowl of roses . . . his first roses? Before that! 
The first time he had seen her, then, in her scarlet 
cloak? Before that, even! All his life he had been 
waiting for a love like this. 

Her birth and position? Puny obstacles! He would 
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give her music and beauty and rapture as no woman 
had had them before. He, too, had something en 
nobling . . . through his music, even the proud 
Esterhazys would welcome him one day! 

And how would he bring this about, with only 
failure behind him? Simply, he would do it! Bother 
ways and means! Miracles would happen! There 
was nothing he couldn't do, with such a love in his 
heart. 

The walls of the room seemed to suffocate him. 
Noiselessly he slipped down the broad stairs and into 
the silent garden, were the statues gleamed in the 
dark. A light burned in her window! 

He paced up and down before it, a hundred melo 
dies rising up like incense. The moon stole out from 
behind a cloud; in the bushes a nightingale thrilled. 
Oh, if she would but show herself at the curtain. . . . 

Where had he found, in words, all the longings that 
consumed him now? Of course! Rellstab! In the 
very book she had given him. 

"Leise fiehen meine Lieder 
Durch die Nacht zu dir . . " 

A perfect serenade! A moment more, and ne had 
captured the vaguest, sweetest melody of all ... a 
picking, twanging accompaniment, like the strings of 
a serenader's guitar, and then the melody, simple, 
wistful, yearning as the notes o the nightingale. He 
dashed up to his room and wrote it down. . . . 
There! Just the actual business of setting down the 
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notes, and the song was done. Only his best melodies 
came to him, all ready, like that. He would give it 
to her to-morrow. And then . . . 

6. 

The lesson went perfectly. Gra'fin Caroline's wrists 
needed no correction, and Meister Schubert sat stiffly 
on the edge of his chair, beating time. 

"One, two, three; one, two, three; and one, txvo, 
three-ee! There! Excellently played. My compli 
ments 1" 

Something pulsed in his voice. She looked up at 
him, and something glowed in her eyes. 

"That is all, then, Meister Schubert?" 

"Not . . . quite all. If gnddigste Grafin has a mo 
ment more to spare me?" 

"As many as you wish." 

This was the moment! Just as he had planned it. 
He forgot a speech of thanks for graciousness. 

"I have a little song here . . ." and he drew the 
freshly penned page from his pocket; "if you will al 
low me ... or better, if you would sing it your 
self. . . '." 

"'You, please." Her voice was scarcely audible. 

He left the page in her hand and began the pick 
ing, twanging accompaniment. Then, in a soft voice, 
he began to sing. At the end of the first verse, he 
stopped short; played an abrupt chord and lifted his 
hands from the keys. 
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"I can go no further," he said breathlessly, "it is 
. . . for you." The girl made no reply. 

She held the page of music clasped to her; her eyes 
were glazed with tears and her lips quivered. She 
made the slightest gesture towards him. He was on 
his knees beside her, then, covering her hands with 
kisses. 

"My beloved! My beloved!" His plain face was 
transfigured with joy. 

She freed her hands now and took his face between 
them. 

"Franz, ... I love you!" 

A moment later, there came a step in the corridor 
outside, and they sprang apart. The door of the music- 
room opened and the Grafin Esterhazy bustled 
briskly in. Schubert stooped to pick up the fallen 
sheet of music, and Caroline felt for her handkerchief. 

"Guten Morgen, Meister Schubert. Have you had 
a good lesson, Caro? . . . But you seem disturbed. 
It is not going so well, then? You are not satisfied, 
Herr Meister?" 

"Oh, on the contrary, gnadigste Grafin ..." 

"Oh, Mamma, Meister Schubert has just composed 
the most beautiful song, and it touched me so. . . ." 

The Grafin raised her eyebrows ever so slightly, but 
her tone remained brisk. 

"Ah, I am relieved that they are tears of pleasure. 
I know how moving his music can be. You must sing 
us the new song to-night, Meister Schubert. Come, 
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Caro, I shall need you to help me with my letters 
... a tedious business, all this letter-writing. ..." 

7- 

"And another thing I have never seen before/' said 
the Countess significantly, "is the aspect of our Caro 
shaken and in tears at a music-master's gift." 

"Eh?" said her husband. 

"So if you are the wise fellow I take you to 

i 

be ... 

"Oh, come, that's absurdl An Esterhazy and a 
... a common music-master 1" 

"You forget, my dear, that she is not only 'an 
Esterhazy' but a romantic young girl, and he is a 
charming fellow with a very im-common gift. As 
you yourself pointed out," she went on in comforta 
ble wifely pleasure, "the Esterhazys are fired by 
music, and Caro is an enthusiast." 

"I shall thrash this fellow!" 

"You will nothing of the sort. He doesn't deserve 
thrashing. Of course, they are wholly unsuited to 
each other, but they can't help being young, poor 
things." Unaccountably, the Countess sighed. "And 
it is not in him to do a dishonorable thing." 

The Count sat a moment, frowning. "What do you 
suggest, then?" 

"I should get rid of him. Gently, of course." 

"I suppose I shall have to. It'll be a pity to lose 
his music. . . . But first, though, I should like to give 
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a really great party. It will be more successful while 
the young Meister is still with us." 

"You are always so practical," observed his lady. 



To-day Meister Schubert was bidden to take coffee 
with his patrons, to regale them with his playing, and 
to help plan the great fete for next week. Caroline 
sat silently on the sofa, beside her mother. When 
coffee was done, and Herr Schubert took his place at 
the clavier, her eyes followed him burningly. The 
Countess went on fanning herself placidly. 

"Give us something of your own, Meister Schubert 
. . . something festive!" 

Oh, he felt only too festive! His cheeks still burned 
where Caroline had touched them. He bowed, now, 
and played his lilting little Moment Musical 

"Delightful! Do you not think, my dear, that we 
should ask Meister Schubert to repeat that at our 
party? After the party," the Countess went on ad 
dressing no one in particular, "we shall settle down to 
a real summer's rest and making but little music. I 
doubt, almost, whether Herr Schubert will care for so 
quiet an atmosphere." 

Caroline started and threw her mother an implor 
ing glance, which the good lady happened not to see. 
The young music-master turned pale, and Caroline 
blushed painfully. If the Count noted it, he gave no 
sign. 
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9- 

In a corner of the dark balcony, sat Meister Schu 
bert, his head in his hands, his heart like stone. It 
was always the same . . . what he wanted most, es 
caped him. Purses, positions, opportunities (oh! 
what small things they seemed before this!) had al 
ways gone elsewhere, for all his efforts, for all his 
ardors of hoping. What was wrong with him? Why 
must he always grit his teeth and watch others bearing 
off the prizes? Why was he not like those others? 
Unworldly, Schober had said. . . . 

He was always lost in a twilight of dreams, and 
other men outwitted him. Even now . . . surely, 
there was something to be done? Other men men 
like Schober would laugh at such a hint of dismissal. 
Never would they let it end there. A word to the 
girl, a swift horse, a moonless night. . . . Perhaps he 
could still manage it ... I 

And where should the swiftest horse carry you? 
asked that small, boring voice within him, that he 
knew so well and hated so bitterly. 

And even now he felt that cruel, laming doubt 
creep over him. It was like a curse upon him. Once 
his first heaven-sent ardors were damped, he was 
plunged into a bog of doubting himself. The Ester- 
hazys would never give her to him. And the life he 
could offer her would mean . . . yes, hunger! If 
only he were a man as other men, to do things, to 
fight! The miracles he had dreamed of, had van- 
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ished; In their place he saw only the dreary meager- 
ness that had always been his lot ... that always 
would be, he knew, being what he was. And could 
he let her suffer that with him? 

"I am good for nothing but the writing of worthless 
tunes!" he thought, hating himself. 

There was a faint rustle of skirts before him now, 
and Caroline stood looking down at him. 

"Franz ... I had to come!" 

He sprang to his feet. She stepped nearer, laid her 
hands on his shoulders. Her eyes were closed; her 
head lay back and her lips were parted. His senses 
reeled. Gently, then, he lifted her hands from his 
shoulders and put their arms' distance between them. 

"Gnadigste Grdfin . . ." he stammered. 

"Oh, don't! Franz! Franz!" 

With a wrench she freed herself, and flung her arms 
about his neck, clinging to him passionately. He 
kissed her then; first shyly, then with the full ardor of 
his longing. 

They groped their way to the bench he had left, still 
closely clasped. 

A soft summer wind blew in from the hills, and a 
nightingale sang. This was the moment he had 
dreamed of. It had come, now, and his pain was so 
keen that he could find no words. Presently he drew 
her gently to her feet. 

"You must go in, my darling." 

She sighed and pressed closer to him. 

"Come. Your parents would be angry, if . . ." 
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"Oh!" she cried, flinging him aside in sudden fury. 
"You are no man! I come here to you, and you . . . 
you talk of rny parents! What do you know of love!" 

She was gone. 

Schubert covered his face. For a long while he sat 
there, alone in the dark, tasting misery. Suddenly he 
felt a hand on his shoulder. There! She did under 
stand! She had come back to him! 

He looked up now and found himself face to face 
with the Grafin Esterhazy. 

"Excellent!" A sudden fear assailed him. "You 
have been . . . looking for me?" 

"No, Meister Schubert. I stepped out to see the 
night. . . ." 

"Gnadigste Grafin . , ." he began, but his voice 
caught. 

She looked at him a moment. He was so young, 
they were hurting him so, and he was suffering so 
bitterly. 

"Herr Schubert, be heartened," she said softly. 
"You have so much before you, with your great gift. 
And some things must be, is it not so? And who 
knows . . . perhaps it is better so ... perhaps 
..." She was groping for words, but he felt that 
she was sorry for him. 

"You ... are ... very good to me," he stam 
mered. 

Unworldly, Schober had said. 
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10. 

"And therefore, Excellenz, I beg you to release me. 
I should like to return to Vienna." 

Yes, he would take their hint. Life was unbearable 
here> with every glimpse of her deepening his grief 
and longing. And she was disdainful of him now. 
Since that night on the balcony, she avoided him. 
Twice she had pleaded migraine at lesson time, and 
when he did teach her, she would not use the music- 
room, but only the big parlor, where the Countess 
was wont to sit. The best course was flight. He 
would go back to Vienna, to a haphazard getting of 
engagements. The new life that this summer had 
promised was over. 

The Count nodded thoughtfully. 

"And when would you wish to leave us, Meister 
Schubert?" 

"At once, Excellent" 

"Of course, I cannot detain you. But I had counted 
on your being present to conduct the festivities at 
our fete next Thursday. The guests have already 
been bidden. It would oblige me . . . yes, it would 
mean much to me if you would remain." 

Schubert twisted his handkerchief. To stay half 
a week more! 

"If it please Your Excellency . . ." he began an 
excuse. Suddenly, then, he remembered how he had 
longed to prove his gratitude to his patron for the 
room with the little clavier, for this glimpse of un- 
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known beauty. Schubert smiled. There was a cer 
tain bitter humor, too, in the great Count's asking a 
favor o him! 

". . . if it please Your Excellency, then, I shall re 
main!" 

"Ah, good! You are doing me a service." 

The Count rose. The interview was ended. 

"Only a moment more, Excellenz. I have a favor 
to beg of you." 

"It is granted, Meister Schubert!" 

"If you will order a horse to be got ready for me 
... on Thursday at midnight, when the music is 
over and the dancing begins . . . ?" 

"But surely you do not wish to leave us like that? 
To start for Vienna alone, and at midnight?" 

"I wish it very much, Excellenz." 

The Count shrugged. "So be it, then." 

11. 

A hundred waxen tapers gleamed in the great 
crystal chandeliers and found their reflection on the 
polished floor of the ball-room. The Count's guests, 
in lavish toilettes, and with brave orders glittering on 
their breasts, waited in expectant silence for a group 
of Meister Schubert's songs. These had been kept for 
last, and the great Vogel, of the Vienna Opera, had 
come up especially to sing them. Countess Caroline 
sat on the crimson damask sofa. She wore white satin, 
with glowing roses at her breast and in her hair. 
Vogel stepped forward now, to a burst of applause 
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that lie acknowledged with suave gestures, while the 
awkward young composer took his place, unnoticed, 
at the clavier. 

Erlking . . . that was always a favorite . . . Hark! 
Hark! The Lark, Ave Maria, some shorter songs . . . 
one more, now, and the group would be done. He 
would be free to go. A strange excitement shone in 
his eyes as he began the last song ... a picking, 
twanging accompaniment, like the strings of a sere- 
nader's guitar. 

Caroline started; closed her eyes and sank back into 
the sofa. The guests listened entranced. But this 
was a new song! It was charming! More than one 
sensitive lady dabbed at her eyes while Vogel sang. 
It was done, at last, and there followed a full moment 
of pulsing silence. Through it, Schubert heard the 
stamping of a horse's hoofs in the paved courtyard 
below. Then applause rang forth. The Count's 
guests crowded about him, congratulating him, prais 
ing him, wringing his hands. People were moving 
about the room in little groups, while soft-footed 
servants cleared away the chairs for the dancing. 

It was over now. Schubert was free to go. Every 
thing was in readiness. His box was to be sent on by 
to-morrow's mail-coach. Earlier in the evening, he 
had gone to his room. The clavier, the thick carpet, 
the soft chairs ... all was inviting and lovely, as it 
had been on that first night, six weeks ago ... or 
was it a thousand years? He would leave it, now, and 
it would all remain unchanged, waiting perhaps for 
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the next music-master. Schubert hoped the next 
music-master would take good care of the little clavier. 
It would be good to think back to this bit of sheer 
loveliness, unchanged. 

On the table, lay a silk netted purse, stuffed so 
full of gold pieces, that it could not be stretched to 
hold another one. There were letters, too, to the 
Archduke Rudolph, to Prince Windischgratz, to the 
Brentanos; open-sesames they were, recommending 
Meister Schubert to the good offices of Esterhazy's 
powerful friends. Schubert had dressed himself care 
fully for the great party, and walked through the door 
of his room for the last time. 

A moment more, now, and he would be on his way 
to Vienna. In the crowd about him, he slipped out 
to the balcony. He must see the balcony again, where 
he had held her close against him! He stood there, 
looking out into the dark. 

"Oh, Franz!" came a whisper behind him. 

He wheeled about. There she was, her hands 
clasped, her eyes hollow. 

"They tell me you are going away," she said breath 
lessly. "Now . . . to-night still! I've just heard. 
Oh, it isn't true. It can't be true!" 

He nodded. "A horse is waiting below . . ." 

"Then that was why you played my song!" 

He gathered her to him now, and held her close, 
kissing her burningly, while the small voice within 
him said, "This is the last time . . . forever." 

"Franz . . . forgive me!" 
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"Forgive you? Oh, my dearest!" 

"I've been so hateful to you. If only I'd known 
. . . but you mustn't go away. You shan't. I do 
love you!" 

"There's nothing in all the world for me but you. 
..." A thought seized him now with the suddenness 
of lightning. 

"Caroline ... I can't give you up. ... I can't. 
It isn't too late . . . the horse will bear us both. 
Will you come?" 

"Yes, Franz. Anywhere!" 

"Hurry then!" 

He took her hand and led her along the balcony. 
Let them think what they liked . . . this was all that 
mattered. At last he was taking fate into his own 
hands . . . doing something besides dreaming! And 
it was symbolic! // he succeeded now, he would suc 
ceed always. He would make a way . . . for her! 
There was a stairway to the courtyard, just ahead. 
They would have to pass by the great door, where the 
light streamed through. Careful! Her hand was like 
ice in his. 

And then, just as they reached the doorway, one 
of the young officers came towards them. 

"Ah, there you are, Caroline. Such a gay waltz, 
and I've been looking all over for you." 

"Oh!" 

Schubert felt her tremble. 

It was over now. Schubert knew. 

"I was about to escort the Countess inside," he said 
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evenly. "I am leaving . . . to-night still . . . and 
begged a moment to bid my . . . my pupil farewell. 
I give her into your care, Excellenz. Good-bye, Grafin 
Caroline!" 

"Meister Schubert, Meister Schubert . . ." 

That was all. 

He was gone now. He saw the young man leading 
her away from the balcony rail, as he flung himself 
upon his horse. The road to Vienna was deserted at 
midnight, and a bleak wind had sprung up. 



Schober was one of the gayest fellows in town, and 
early rising annoyed him. In winter, the rooms were 
too cold, he would say, and in summer, the warm air 
made him languorous. All his friends knew this, yet 
here was an imperative knocking that roused him out 
of his best sleep, no later than nine in the morning. 
Schober stirred, growled. 

"Potztausend Donnerwetter" he cried, "what's all 
this racket at daybreak? Come in and be blasted to 
you . . . Aber mein lieber Franzerl. My dearest 
Schubert, you can't conceive how glad I am to see 
you! What a capital surprise! You should have come 
earlier! What will you have? Coffee? Eggs? Let 
me take a good look at you. How fares the famous 
Hungarian table? . . . But Franzerl, what's the 
matter?" 

Schubert had sunk into a chair by the window. 
The night of wild riding had exhausted him. His 
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face was ashen and black circles were etched under his 
eyes. His teeth chattered with cold. 

"If you could put me up here for a night or so, 
Schober, until I can find some new lodgings?" 

"Of course! Gladly! But you don't mean to tell 
me you've left your rich patrons?" 

Schubert nodded. 

"But why? In Heaven's name, why?" 

Schubert sat there, blinking and shivering. 

"You haven't had a row, surely?" 

"No; oh, no. . . ." 

"I can't conceive of your quarreling. Were you 
sacked, then?" 

"No. But I had to come away. ..." 

"Well, I won't prod you, Franzerl. Only tell me 
this . . . was it a good job? Are you the richer for 
it? Did the powerful Esterhazy shell out with some 
solid protection?" 

"Oh, he did, but . . ." 

"Good! Excellent! Letters to people in Vienna?" 

"Yes, but . . ." 

"Now see you make something of them. Whom are 
they to? Let's have a look." 

"... I left them there. The letters and a purse. 
That's why I must come to you, until ..." 

"You . . . whatr 

"I left it all there, Schober. No, don't berate me. 
It's just . . . that I was happy there. Happier than 
I've ever been in all my life, and taking pay for it 
would have spoiled . . . oh, lots of things." 
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"You're a fool!" Schober exploded. "An utter, 
hopeless fool! To get at some of the most powerful 
people in Vienna and refuse what they can do for you 
because you were . . . happy! Well, I'll leave it to 
anyone!" Schober stormed up and down the room. 
"You don't deserve good luck!" 

"Maybe that's why I don't have it/' said Schubert 
with a wan smile. "Maybe . . ." 

Suddenly he stopped short. 

Schober came striding back and looked at him. 

"Franz . . . urn Gottes Willen . . ." 

Schubert had slumped down in his chair, in a dead 
faint. 



V 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN MEETS CECILE 

i. 

A BRAHAM MENDELSSOHN was dead. A dull 
jfj^ hush lay over the house in the Leipzigerstrasse 
that singular house which was grand without osten 
tation, gay without boisterousness, and which above 
all else, was kept by its owners as a living temple to 
the gentler things o life. The conservatory was 
empty. The shades were drawn in the great music- 
room which was famed all over Germany for that 
amateur orchestra where members of the family and 
their friends played together for the sheer pleasure of 
living with great music; and which was one of the 
sights of Berlin for visiting musicians from all over 
the continent. 

Fran Leah Mendelssohn sat before the fire, pale in 
her sombre weeds, while her daughter, Frau Fanny 
Hensel, paced the floor with restless step. 

"Poor Papa," she murmured, "I can hardly believe 
he is really gone. How kind he always was, and how 
merry. And how little he always made of himself! 
Do you remember what he used to say, about his 
being a mere nonentity in his own right, whose place 
was simply a necessary bridge between his father, 
Moses, and his son, Felix?" 

116 
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"And yet, Fanny, it was a merciful end, just drop 
ping asleep that way. He would have wished it so." 

"Yes, that's the way we must look at it, I suppose. 
Papa, at least has nothing more to suffer. Our first 
thought must be of Felix now. I hardly knew him 
when he came home ... so pale and listless. Not a 
bit like himself." 

"It's been a terrible shock to him, poor boy! He 
was always such a devoted son. Do you remember 
that time when . . . ?" 

The two women sat talking before the hearth, and 
every sentence began with "Do you remember . . . ?" 
There were a thousand happy scenes to be recalled, 
and the flicker of the firelight seemed to vivify them 
into new life. 

First, there was the moving to Berlin from. Ham 
burg, after the French had taken possession of that 
city. Fanny could just recall that; she was six at the 
time, and Felix had been a cheery baby of two, just 
able to hum tunes. Their father had acquired the 
fine house near the Tiergarten soon after, and there it 
was that the children played, in the gardens and the 
sumrnerhouse where Felix edited the little family 
musical newspaper for which the others gathered bits 
of notes and then clamored to read. Felix was always 
first in their games, a born leader with his fine, sensi 
tive features and his shock of brown curls. 

A handsome lad he was, without being forward. 
Eduard Devrient, the great actor, often told them that 
he would always cherish that first glimpse he had had 
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of the boy, tearing down the pathway hard at play. 
His charm of manner had won him the admiration of 
von Weber, whom the child spied out in the street 
one day, and immediately saluted with an affectionate 
embrace, because he knew and loved his music and 
had recognized him from his pictures. 

Abraham Mendelssohn was a kind and generous 
father. Still, he knew how to foster a firm sense of 
discipline in his children. Abraham had always 
been in comfortable circumstances himself, and had, 
through his business, increased mere comfort to 
wealth; but he kept a level sense of values and feared 
more than anything else for his children the "fatal 
facility," of the rich man's sons. Felix and the rest of 
them crept out of their warm beds at dawn on many 
an icy morning, to work at their English, correct their 
exercises in counterpoint, or practise the fugues of 
Bach. They knew nothing different, and regarded it 
as so much fun. The music was beautiful, and its 
mastery meant, not just another lesson learned, but a 
fresh point of contact for family discussion and music- 
making. When the children were tiny, their mother 
used to give them five-minute music-lessons at various 
times of the day, and as soon as they knew one note 
from the other, they were already in the full midst of 
the family hobby. 

On alternate Sundays, the Mendelssohn family 
opened its home to a general music-making. The 
children and friends would take their places at the 
various instruments and read through the works of 
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Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Weber all the great classics 
that were rooted into their souls as deeply and affec 
tionately as family lore itself. And the Mendelssohns 
had a strong sense of family loyalty. 

Felix especially loved those stories about his 
noted grandfather, Moses Mendelssohn. The world 
honored him as one of the great philosophers of Ger 
many, who had known Lessing and was said to have 
served as the model for Nathan The Wise (Nathan 
der Weise). But Felix liked the other part best the 
part about Moses' youth when, denied an education, 
he had given one to himself, rising at dawn to read 
through the works of Moses Maimonides before his 
own day's work should begin; how he permanently 
ruined his health through the arduous routine he im 
posed on himself and how he smiled cheerfully about 
it, saying that a broken body was a small price to pay 
for the spiritual riches of a friendship with Maimo 
nides. On his walks, the boy would lead the way 

5$ 

towards the old qutrter of town to study, with rev 
erent eyes, the old Rosenthaler Gate through which 
Moses had first entered Berlin. 

While still a little fellow, Felix had come to occupy 
the post of director of the family concerts. Jumping 
on a chair and pushing his curls out o his eyes, he 
would seize the baton and lead the others, grown-ups 
and all, through the classic scores, with singular in 
sight and skill. And when the music was entirely 
strange to him, he read it through to himself at a 
glance and then directed his orchestra as expertly as 
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though he had been studying the score for weeks. 
More than once his teacher, the crotchety old Zelter, 
demonstrated the boy's amazing gifts to the company 
by asking someone to give him a freshly-penned manu 
scriptsomething he couldn't possibly know and 
telling him to read it off. And not only would Felix 
read it, but putting the page aside, he would repeat it 
from memory and even elaborate the written theme 
with elfin variations of his own. Abraham was proud 
of the boy. To the company, though, he would 
merely shrug his shoulders and say, 

"Yes, he does well. But the reading of other peo 
ple's music is no feat for a lad who has been compos 
ing his own since his tenth year and playing public 
concerts before that!" , 

Yes, they recalled it all well! 

"And do you remember the excitement when Felix 
made his first trip away from home?" 

Felix was twelve then, and the reason for the trip 
was to visit Goethe. Zelter had insisted on taking the 
boy to Weimar so that the high priest of art might give 
his blessing to this child who was so obviously one of 
the anointed himself. And then the frenzy of waiting 
till Felix's first letter should arrive! The Berlin Men- 
delssohns wrote long speculative letters to the rest of 
the clan, wondering what Felix would do, how he 
would behave. Would he be awed? Would some 
new depths of genius reveal themselves merely from 
contact with Goethe? Not at all! His letters were 
just like himself, cheery, carefree, alert to everything 
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about him yet refusing to be impressed by more than 
the sheerly human value of it all. He actually wrote 
of Goethe as "the old gentleman," and reported how 
he had been kissed by him, morning and evening, and 
each time that he played. Goethe had become his 
warm friend. 

At fourteen, then, he had been given a trip to Paris, 
to broaden himself in contact with the musical elite 
of the day. And though he had already written a 
full opera (The Two Nephews) and an astonishing 
amount of orchestral and chamber music besides, the 
people persisted in hailing him solely as a piano vir 
tuoso. The family at home had found his piqued 
pride very amusing. And how charmingly he had re 
ported about Spohr, who was known for his dignified 
reserve, and Cherubini, who was not always apprecia 
tive of rising young talents which might eclipse him 
yet these two basically different natures had united on 
the one point of friendship for the gifted boy. 

Yes, the years passed quickly more quickly still 
when you talked about them in retrospect. Suddenly, 
Felix was nineteen, master of himself and knowing 
what he wanted; a poised man of the world. Yet in 
all things, he was ready to abide by the wiser judg 
ments of his "kindest of all friends/' his father. 

"He never considered a work properly finished 
until your father had criticised it." 

"I've often wondered," mused Fanny, a bit beside 
the point, "why Felix never paid more attention to 
girls." 
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"Oh, I shouldn't say that/' returned her mother 
with a shadow of a smile. "He isn't wanting in judg 
ment on that score! You remember all those English 
and Russian ladies he wrote us about . . . how he 
flirted with them and took tea with them and ex 
changed smiles and handclasps. Ill never forget how 
proud he was of himself when he forced himself to go 
to a certain lady's reception, even though she was 
ugly and wore unbecoming, wide sleeves . . ." 

"Still," Fanny cut in, "if he wrote all the details 
home, it couldn't have been so very serious 1" 

"At nineteen, your brother wasn't worrying about 
girls. That was the year, wasn't it, that he was all 
aflame to present the first complete Bach 'Passion Ac 
cording to Saint Matthew'? Of course! You sang in 
the chorus yourself and so did your husband, al 
though he can't even carry a tune! Oh, and do you 
remember . . . ?" 

They were off again, busy with their wonderful 
memories. Felix's Bach studies earned him a chair 
at the University of Berlin, which he generously re 
signed in favor of one of his teachers, a more expe 
rienced man. At twenty he was touching the very pin 
nacle of his career, in the tumultuous acclaim that 
staid old London gave him, for his compositions as 
well as his interpretations. Oh, the London mem 
ories were the best of all! Commissions were showered 
upon him, he was the pet of the drawing-rooms, fa 
mous artists and distinguished critics hung on his 
words. And always, he was the same unspoiled, care- 
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free Felix. When the Queen wished to know of some 
special token of favor she might grant him, what did 
he ask but the permission to visit the royal nursery! 
And there he amused himself by looking at the tiny 
royal wardrobes, and making musical fun with the 
little princes and princesses! Then came the Grand 
Tour of Munich, Vienna, Italy, and Switzerland, 
where he was feted on every hand, but where he most 
enjoyed playing Bach chorales on an old organ to the 
monks in a cloister in Engelberg, writing letters to 
Goethe, and making friends with the celebrated Clara 
Wieck. 

"Do you remember . . . ?" 

They were still talking, enlivening the gloomy 
room with something like a trace of its happy past, 
when the door opened softly and someone entered. 

"Felix!" 

The two women stopped their talk. 

"You're there, Mother? And Fanny, too? May I 
come sit with you a while?" 

Pale, his handsome face drawn with sorrow, he 
threw himself listlessly into a chair. His sensitive 
hands hung motionless by his side. Frau Fanny gave 
her mother a significant glance. That Felix should 
ever be like thisFelix, who had always recharged 
others with the sheer buoyance of his enthusiasms! 
Surely, his genius could not have already burned it 
self out? 

"We were just talking about Goethe, and that 
time in London ..." 
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"Were you?" said Felix dully. "It all seems so far 
away as though it had happened to another person." 

"Nonsense, Felix! Don't talk like that," said his 
mother. "Your great loss has made you nervous and 
depressed; that's only natural. But you must try to 
think of other things. Life will go on for you. You're 
only twenty-four!" 

"Surely you're eager to go on with your new work 
at the Leipzig Gewandhaus?" Said Fanny, eager to 
draw his mind to happier things. 

"Oh, of course." Felix made an effort to force en 
thusiasm. 

"Will it be better than Dusseldorf?" 

"Oh, Dusseldorf was pleasant enough after they 
let me drop the direction of the opera. I've never had 
the proper feeling for the theater, and when they let 
me concentrate on concerts and oratorios it went well 
enough." 

"Your Leipzig arrangements are pretty well settled 
by now?" 

"Oh, quite. I have their permission to go back to 
Dusseldorf to give 'Saint Paul' there if I ever get the 
thing done! Oh, by the way, did I tell you that they 
wanted me to help pay my salary with benefit con 
certs?" 

"But you've never done anything like that, Felix!" 

"Of course not! And I don't intend to begin now. 
I wrote them my views on the money question. I'm 
willing to organize all the benefits they want pro 
vided they are for legitimate charity, but not with my- 
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self as the object of such 'charity'! I don't expect an 
excessive fee. But I must earn, as salary, whatever I 
need for my living. I wrote them that, although my 
parents are fortunately rich, they expect me to be in 
dependent. It was my father's wish, in allowing me 
to devote myself to music, that I should not be a mere 
dilettante . . ." His voice broke as he spoke of his 
father and he stopped short. 

Fanny looked at him keenly. Small use in trying to 
beguile him with talk; start where they would, all sub 
jects seemed to lead the boy back to the memory of his 
father. 

"Felix," she began after a pause, "I know what your 
music means to you, but at a hard time like this, even 
music isn't enough." He shrugged impatiently, but 
Fanny went on. 

"Your life would be more complete, dear, if you 
had some deeper interest not just intellectual things. 
Seriously, why don't you think o marrying?" 

"I don't know anyone . . ." he began. 

"But do you look about you to find someone?" 

"Look, Fanny," he said with a smile, "does all this 
mean that I'm so fine, you want to share the prize, or 
that I'm so awful you want to get rid of me?" 

And there ended the matteras it usually did. 

Still, some days later, when Felix was packing to 
go back to his work, he came to Fanny with a shy 
smile. 

"I've been thinking over all your good advice, 
Fanny, and . . . maybe . . . when I'm on my holi- 
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day this year, I really will try to creep out of my 
musical shell!" 



That spring, Felix did not go abroad. He spent 
some time at home with his people, and then set out 
for a tour of the Rhine country, steeping himself in 
the beauty and the legend of the river he loved so 
well. There was that story of treasure in the Rhine 
might some of it, perhaps, be waiting for him? 

His tour took him to Frankfort, where he soon 
made friends with some of the aristocratic families of 
the town. A family named Souchay seemed to attract 
him especially, and what with his public prominence, 
his personal charm, and his complete familiarity with 
French, he became a frequent visitor at their home. 
And there, one day, he saw in one of the salons, a 
singularly beautiful young girl. She was slight and 
graceful, with golden-brown hair that fell to her 
shoulders, and sweet,, serious blue eyes. She made a 
lovely picture and Felix's beauty-loving heart leapt 
at the sight of it. Then, as usual, he had two distinct 
reactions to leave the girl alone, and to try to recap 
ture the thrill of the moment in music. 

And then a new thought rose up in his mind. Why 
must it be music alone? Why not open his heart to a 
full living of life? Why reject anything as lovely as 
this? Perhaps here was his share of the treasure! 




'Die Familie Mendelssohn," Sebastian Hensel 
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From a drawing' by Wilhelm Hens el 
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"Before I go," said Felix to his hostess, "I should 
love to be presented to a a very pretty girl I saw here 
the other day." 

"A pretty girl? But, my dear Felix, Frankfort's full 
of pretty girls! That's the boast of our town. You'll 
have to be a bit more specific." 

"Well," he stammered, "she had wonderful eyes 
. . . really wonderful, like a Madonna's . . . and 
cheeks like a rose. And she was so modest and quiet 
and she was rather simply dressed ..." 

"Heavens, you must mean the little Jeanrenaudl 
She's a dear girl, but poor as a church-mouse. You're 
to take that expression very literally, because that's 
exactly what she is. Her lamented father was pastor 
of the French Church here, and her mother makes out 
now as best she can. Madame Jeanrenaud is a charm 
ing person . . . very pretty and youthful-looking to 
have grown daughters . . . and she's related to some 
of the best families ..." 

Madame Souchay chatted on and Felix listened 
with deep interest. 

There was something novel in all this the un 
spoiled daughter of a small-town pastor's widow 
seemed wonderfully attractive to a young man who 
had known only riches and glamour and who, at 
twenty-four, was a courted figure in all the capitals of 
Europe. Madame Souchay promised to take him to 
call upon the object of his interest, and when the day 
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came, Felix found himself actually excited again. Not 
since his father's death had he so looked forward to 
pleasure. 

The little house was plain enough, but Felix saw at 
once that his hostess was a lady of distinguished refine 
ment. They talked a while of music and travel, and 
then pretty Madame Jeanrenaud rose to call her 
daughter. Felix, remembering the picture the girl 
had made, felt that odd excitement pulsing through 
him again. The door opened, a girl entered and he 
saw it was not the one! Only then did he fully realize 
how eagerly he had longed to meet her. This was a 
charming creature who was curtseying before him, 
but . . . He replied mechanically, feeling heavy all 
over. And then the door opened again, and the right 
girl came in. 

"My eldest daughter, Cecile." 

Cecile Jeanrenaud was but seventeen at the time, 
and considered one of the most beautiful girls in all 
Frankfort. Gently bred, she made the distinguished 
visitor welcome, showing that she knew and valued all 
that he represented. But to the bedazzled young man, 
it made little difference what she said. She had only 
to be herself. Felix had fallen in love. 

He was so circumspect a lover, however, that for 
some time nobody knew to any degree of certainty 
whether his attentions were meant for the charming 
widow herself or one of her girls. The neighbors 
were kept guessing, but Felix's friends soon dis 
covered which way the wind blew. Ferdinand Hiller 
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reports that, lying on the sofa in his rooms or walking 
about the pleasant countryside with his cronies, Felix 
did nothing but talk and "rave" about Mademoiselle 
Cecile. There were happy meetings in the rectory, 
and outings on the river; and through the charm of 
Cecile's presence, Felix found himself healed of his 
depression and able to open his heart once more to 
happiness. But when his holiday was done, he left 
the town and went his way without declaring himself. 

"This is the first time in my life that I'm in love," 
he reasoned sensibly enough, "and I may not yet 
know my own mind. I want to do everything for 
Cecile, Heaven knows, butI'm a musician, and 
musicians at best are queer fellows, no matter how 
fine they think they are! If I rushed a young girl like 
this into anything and then failed to make her happy 
. . . No, I'd best first find out just where I stand and 
how I feel. I'd take time in working out a new score, 
and, faith, this is more important than any score!" 

Accordingly, he set out alone for the seaside of 
Scheveningen, in Holland, to test himself out. He 
took the baths and followed the "cure" and appeared 
like a singularly quiet young man. 

"That is Herr Mendelssohn," the other hotel guests 
whispered to one another. "He must be composing 
some mighty new work. He sits and sits and stares be 
fore him, as though in awe, and never says a word to 
anybody!" 

And all the while, his mind was seething. Sitting 
on the sea-wall, watching the restless breaking of the 
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waves, there was but one image in his thoughts . . 
Cecile. 

At last he could stand it no longer. 

"Why should I torment myself with empty 
thoughts, when I might be on my way to ask her to 
marry me?" 

And then Felix had done with his "self- testing" and 
hastened back to Frankfort. 

That September, Fanny received two interesting 
letters. One, from her brother, said hastily: 

"She has accepted me. I am so happy! I wanted 
you to know." 

The other, from her mother, was more leisurely. 

"So our Felix is at last engaged!" It read. "He was 
quite himself again when he came to visit me for a 
few days . . . bright and composed, but with a 
greater air of satisfaction about him! On the whole, 
love is extremely becoming to him. He is steadier, 
more patient, and entirely amiable." 

There was work to be done, though, before Felix 
let himself think of marriage. He wished to complete 
certain compositions which had been impossible for 
him to resume after the shock of his father's death; 
and he wished to familiarize himself more fully with 
his new duties as Chief Musical Director of the fa 
mous Gewandhaus at Leipzig. In the happy months 
of betrothal, though, new powers flowed into him, 
and he worked so that even he was satisfied. 

On March 28, 1837, Felix Mendelssohn and Ccile 
Jeanrenaud were married in the little French church 
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of which her father had so long been pastor. The 
young pair returned to Leipzig to be greeted by a 
serenade, by the members of Felix's chorus, and a 
formal ceremony of welcome by the august and official 
musical bodies. And after the pomp and circum 
stance had subsided, the light-hearted young husband 
and his gentle bride settled down to a life that was 
destined to be carefree and cloudless throughout. 



VI 

THE GUIDING STAR OF SCHUMANN 

i. 

THE young man from Zwickau smiled to himself 
as the diligence rumbled along towards Leip 
zig. At last he was on his way to the great Meister 
Wieck! He presented himself at the famous teacher's 
house even before he unpacked his box. 

There he saw a tall, gaunt man of perhaps forty, in 
a tight blue cloth coat, cut in the manner of 1 858. He 
had sharp, angular features and hawk-like eyes, and 
he emanated masterfulness. Wieck, in his turn, 
studied the youth before him; noted the boy's stocky 
build, his broad brow, and generous features. He 
was interested by the flashing eyes that grew now 
stormy, now humorous, as he told of his family's ob 
jections to a musician's career. Wieck had an idea 
that there might be something to this fellow. 

"Play for me." 

The young man seated himself at the piano, and 
played something of that Insurgent "modern" in 
Vienna Beethoven. Wieck smiled. Indeed, there was 
something to him! 

"What did you say your name is?" 

"Robert Schumann." 

132 
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2. 

On his first day as pupil-lodger in the Wieck house 
hold, he made it his business to listen out for the mas 
terly tones of Fraulein Clara Wieck's piano. The 
Meister's daughter, Clara, was a celebrated pianist. 
At practice hour, he quietly entered the room, and 
saw, at the great instrument, a little child of nine, 
small, delicate, with wistful dark eyes and quantities 
of black hair, that made her white skin seem paler 
still. At first she was shy of the stranger; then she 
welcomed him with an old-fashioned dignity that 
was more suited to her father's years than to her 
own. And this timid, delicate little girl, thought 
Schumann, was the foremost pianist of the day! 

In later years, Clara wrote: "I never really enjoyed 
my youth at all." Her eventful childhood was com 
pletely under the dominance of that masterful father 
of hers. Not a thought did Clara entertain but 
Wieck dictated it. Each day she brought him her 
"private diary" for criticism, and some of her most 
"personal observations" are entered there in her 
father's firm hand. Wieck never wearied of telling 
how he had "made an artist of her." 

"I, too, had my dreams of becoming a great pianist. 
But, when they came to naught, did it discourage me? 
Not me! I still had the future to gamble with! Even 
before my Clarchen was born, I determined she 
should be a musician . . . endowed with all I lacked. 
And have I not done well? At nine, you see, she is 
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the greatest pianist of our country of the world! 
Has not Goethe himself said that she has the genius 
of half-a-dozen lads? And it is I /who have done 
this! I have willed it so! Not even Fate can balk 
me! When she was a small child do you know, 
perhaps, that my Clara could neither speak nor under 
stand speech before she was five? it was I who en 
couraged her to express herself at the keyboard. 
When her mother and I were divorced, it was I who 
kept the child, to teach her. A mother's care? 
Pfaugh! It is I /who have made Clara great!" 

What chance, thought Schumann, had a wistful 
child of nine against a father whom not even Fate 
itself could balk? The young man felt genuinely 
sorry for the little celebrity, who at just half his 
age, had reached greater pianistic heights than he was 
ever to attain; he made it a point to be gentle with 
her and amuse her, and a friendship sprang up be 
tween them. In those days Schumann was merriment 
itself. Such games as he devised! Such stories, of 
elves and phantoms, as he told, at twilight, before the 
lamps were lit! At first, it was difficult to play with 
Clara, and to make her forget that dignified reserve 
that "Papa" thought suited to a "public personage"; 
in the end, though, he broke through her shyness, 
and Clarchen had a merry time of it while young 
Herr Schumann was in the house. As one o his 
games, he invented a set of varied personalities, each 
with a different name, and symbolic of a different 
mood; by assuming them, he and Clara "made be- 
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lieve" they were different persons, according to their 
humor, like actors in a play. Those names and the 
moods they represent Eusebius, Florestan, Chiarina 
live to-day as the sub-titles of Schumann's Carnaval. 
With all her celebrity, Clara hadn't believed such 
light-hearted companionship could exist! 

3- 

It was destined to be all too short-lived, however. 
Herr Schumann, who had become a god in the child's 
eyes, was still very young, and very much under the 
control o a forthright, rather heavy-spirited burgher 
mother, who now issued an ultimatum in the quarrel 
that had been dragging on between them since Rob 
ert's departure for Leipzig. She ordered him off to 
the University of Heidelberg, to study law, and 
threatened to cut off his allowance if he did not repair 
there at once. Schumann made a desperate struggle, 
but, in the end, he had to go. 

Outwardly, the break meant simply that Wieck 
lost a promising pupil, and that another dream-mad 
music student was forced into "a more proper call 
ing." No one realized the most important result of 
Schumann's departure; that quiet little Clara, by 
virtue, perhaps, of that extraordinary vision that 
made her music so remarkable, had chosen him with 
certainty as the one man in the world who could be 
her husband. Clara was never to waver from the 
ardent affection she bestowed as a precocious child of 
nine. 
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Meanwhile Schumann, at Heidelberg, was doing 
all in his power to get himself expelled. He was 
censured a hundred times for recklessness and extrav 
agance. He borrowed money in prodigious sums, 
and organized riotous parties, cultivating "Bohe 
mian" habits and ridiculing his dignified tutors. A 
very human figure he made, choking back tears of 
angry disappointment and plunging into any freak- 
ishness of deportment, in his burning to "get even." 
He defended his conduct with pretty humor: 

"It's a question of my wearing them out, or their 
wearing me out. When I've wasted enough and been 
disgraced enough, I'll be released from Heidelberg! 
Wait and see! I'll show them what happens when 
they tie a musician down to dry law!" 

Within eighteen months, Schumann had won his 
campaign. His disgraceful behavior had actually 
brought his mother to terms. 'He made it plain that 
he would work seriously at nothing but music, and 
rather than see the stormy fellow waste himself, his 
mother gave way. She set but one condition; Meister 
Wieck must write her a formal statement of his opin 
ion of the boy's talents. If he thought it possible for 
Robert to make something "worthy" of "so strange 
a calling," she promised not to interfere with him 
further. Nothing could have pleased Robert better. 
He took the next diligence back to Leipzig and to 
Wieck, which flinty master wrote to the lad's mother 
that "Robert's gifts should place him among the 
world's greatest pianists within two years' time." The 
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\ear 1830 saw Schumann once more installed in his 
friend's home, and little Clara was happy. Despite 
Wieck's masterful control of the diary, he had not 
the least inkling of the dreams that were taking shape 
in the child's mind. 

4- 

Up to this time, Schumann had composed nothing 
beyond the inevitable sort of thing which a musical 
youth will write, as college men indite poetry. He 
was utterly unconscious that creative genius lay dor 
mant within him. His ambition concerned itself 
solely with the piano, and he worked towards his 
goal with nearly superhuman energy. 

While Wieck was away from home with Clara, on 
one of her tours, Schumann's almost morbid desire 
to hasten his success led to a disaster that permanently 
ruined the career of his choice. He had invented an 
intricate device of pulleys and weights which, he de 
clared, would "strengthen the fingers artificially" and 
assure a person, in a few weeks' time, the virtuoso 
technic that it would take years to acquire at the 
keyboard. He had shown his invention to Wieck, 
who sensibly forbade it. No sooner was his master 
away, though, than Schumann put it to the test. 
He worked at his pulleys a few days, and rejoiced to 
find his fingers actually stronger! By the end of the 
week, though, the third finger of his right hand felt 
lame and stiff. When the stiffness failed to wear off, 
he went, in anxiety, to a doctor. The doctor tried to 
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state his diagnosis as gently as possible: as a result of 
exercising with his machine, Schumann had so crip 
pled the muscles of his finger that he could never play 
again. 

Schumann did his utmost to bear up bravely. Per 
haps his hand might heal in time, he wrote to Wieck; 
perhaps he could "write little things" while he 
waited. There is small doubt, though, that the grief 
of seeing his goal snatched from before him, when it 
was so nearly within his grasp, sowed the first seed 
of that mental depression which was, in later years, 
to overshadow the lives of Schumann and all who 
were close to him. On the other hand, there is small 
doubt but that, except for this cruel accident, one of 
the world's greatest composers might have remained 
buried within a pianist. 

5- 

Despite the fact that Schumann showed a hardy 
courage in most matters, and that Clara (who showed 
nothing) was deeply in love with him, there existed 
nothing the least "interesting" or romantic between 
the two in those years. Their relations savored of 
drawing-room intercourse. Clara was at the height 
of her fame, and each year brought her fresh tri 
umphs. In Paris, Chopin was so charmed with her 
art, that he spent hours playing and talking to the 
girl, who remarked privately, after, that "Herr 
Chopin's playing was far too sentimental!" Mendels 
sohn entered into a friendship with her that lasted his 




ROBERT SCHUMANN 
From a portrait by E. Bendenwnn 
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life through. Wieck let it be well understood that 
an impassable gulf lay between this phenomenal 
daughter of his and a struggling young student who, 
for all his talent, kept plunging from one difficulty 
into another and had a hard time coming to port. 
After the sudden deprivation of his beloved piano, 
Schumann floundered a while like a ship without a 
rudder. Naturally, his early compositions were but 
moderately well received, and he felt himself hard 
put upon. He assumed an air of bravado, now, and 
dipped deeply into the gaieties of a man of the world. 
He worked less, indulged in several gallant affairs, and 
finally became engaged to the over-lively Ernestine 
von Fricken, a wealthy Bohemian girl, who was also 
a pupil of Wieck's. 

Wieck, as far as he gave the matter any thought at 
all, was more pleased than not by this "student ro 
mance." Schumann, in the first full flush of conquer 
ing masculinity, inclined to boisterous gaiety. 
Neither of them suspected the helpless dismay which 
this betrothal caused the celebrated Clara. 

"To be done with the world, and not yet six 
teen!" she moaned privately. "And it's all my own 
doing! When Ernestine first came to us, she wasn't 
especially attracted to Herr Schumann, and I kept 
praising him up to her, because I can't bear not to 
have him appreciated. If only I'd minded my own 
business!" 

Torn between the hurt she felt and the task of 
hiding it from her father's keen eyes, Clara welcomed 
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a concert tour that carried her away from the scene 
of Ernestine's bliss. The years were marking a subtle 
change in Clara. Young womanhood brought her a 
poise and a dignity that were not assumed to "please 
Papa." What in the child had been blind obedience 
to a tyrannical father, developed into a remarkable 
strength, that enabled her to perform whatever tasks 
her duty set her, without subjecting her spirit to any 
but the dictates of her own will. Without rebellion, 
Clara developed a firm independence of spirit; curi 
ously enough, Wieck's excessively stringent methods 
of training produced one of the freest, most resolute 
personalities in the history of music. 

The tour was over, at last, and with the knowledge 
of Schumann's betrothal uppermost in her mind, the 
girl prepared for her return to Leipzig, with loathing. 
She might have spared herself the pain, though. A 
few weeks of rapture with the boisterous, somewhat 
ordinary Ernestine had wearied Schumann. He 
longed for sympathetic comradeship and quiet under 
standing. Somewhere, at the back of his mind, he 
had a picture of just such companionship, but, for 
the life of him, he could not tell where it had been, 
where to find it again. And then Clara came home 
from her tour, and he knew, 

6. 

Something had happened to "Clarchen." She had 
gone away a little girl and returned a woman. There 
was a new beauty about her, a new dignity of life. 
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Something shone in her eyes that he had never seen 
there before (possibly because he had never looked 
for it) ; and how she had developed! Schumann 
couldn't have believed that this sympathetic, alto 
gether desirable young woman was just little Clara! 
Before the girl had been in the house an hour, Schu 
mann had fallen deeply in love with her. 

Robert broke off his engagement to Ernestine with 
greater zeal than decorum, and spent more time than 
ever at Wiecks'. The old house pulsed with such 
strange, secret aliveness those days, that the rigid old 
Meister himself wondered "what was the matter." 

"When you first kissed me," Clara writes, "every 
thing went black before my eyes, I felt so faint." She 
was just sixteen, and felt that at last she was rewarded 
for her years of silent adoration. In reckoning her 
happiness, though, she forgot her father. 

Wieck, who felt kindly enough to Schumann as a 
student, grew irate that a struggling youth, "with 
neither fame nor fortune," should dare aspire to the 
hand of the famous Clara, "who could have any duke 
or princeling in Germany, if / chose that she should!" 
In the end, he forbade Schumann the house. 

During the next six years, the lovers saw each other 
scarcely half a dozen times. Clara was kept busy on 
tours, while Robert, finding Leipzig intolerable, went 
to try his luck in Vienna, as composer and editor of 
a revolutionary musical journal. He met with but 
scant success. Vienna, which liad bred and neglected 
geniuses like Beethoven and Schubert, showed not 
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the slightest interest in Herr Schumann's novel music, 
nor in his tirades against the "cheap Vienna taste." 
He writhed under the "lack of appreciation" he en 
countered, and found small consolation in going to 
Clara's concerts, with all the rest who paid their 
admission, and slipping away unnoticed after. Once, 
while Wieck was off guard, he managed to speak to 
Clara a few hurried moments; another few times, 
stealthy meetings were arranged at the home of a 
friend. But Wieck got wind of them, and Clara, who 
was still a minor, was made to promise not to see 
Schumann again. After that, their courtship contin 
ued entirely by letters. These letters that cover hun 
dreds of closely printed pages and that had to be 
smuggled in and out of Wieck's house under fictitious 
names, stand unique for their unwavering affection 
and gallant courage. Clara's greatest source of com 
fort during these years was the fact that she used 
her position of foremost pianist of the day to "make" 
Robert Schumann. This, perhaps, is her greatest 
achievement. But for Clara, the very originality of 
Schumann's compositions might have postponed their 
public welcome for many years. The audiences were 
willing to accept them, though, in her programs. 

7- 

With the approach of Clara's twenty-first birthday, 
the lovers took matters into their own hands. Since 
Wieck still refused to sanction their marriage, Schu 
mann had recourse to the law. According to an old 
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Saxon statute, a betrothed couple who were of age, 
and whose union was frowned upon, could summon 
the objector into court, and force him publicly to 
prove reasons of sufficient weight to stop the mar 
riage. Depending upon this proof, the burden of 
which fell entirely upon the objector, the court could 
permit or forbid the wedding. Clara and Robert 
resorted to this law, and hailed the irate Wieck into 
court. 

Because of the prominence of the contestants, the 
case became the object of turbulent notoriety. It 
took place in three hearings, after the first of which, 
Clara found the atmosphere at home unbearable and 
left her father's house. Her refuge in her distress 
was a natural one; her mother, in Berlin, whom she 
had seen only periodically since her childhood. 
Clara's mother, now Frau Bargiel, was the first, per 
haps, to look upon her daughter, not as a musical 
prodigy, but as a heartsore girl, and afforded her 
great comfort. She inspected Robert, approved of 
him highly, and opened her home to him without 
further ado. 

For the second hearing of the case, though, Clara 
had to return to Leipzig, and face her father in open 
court. The scene of the trial was intensely dramatic. 
Wieck darted looks of fury on his daughter, and used 
such language in his testimony that the court had to 
restrain him. Schumann managed to maintain his 
dignity, although his lips quivered and his voice 
broke; and Clara herself, voiceless and pale, trembled 
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with such fear that she "sat as if nailed" to her chair. 
Wieck offered Schumann's youth and poverty as his 
first objections. When they were overruled, though, 
he hurled out entirely false accusations against Rob 
ert, defaming him as a drunkard. The second hear 
ing ended abruptly with this climax of Wieck's 
building, and the court-room was in a hubbub. The 
judge allowed him six weeks more, in which to bring 
definite proof of his charges. 

Leipzig knew Schumann. When it became known 
that Wieck had accused him of habits of life of which 
he was entirely innocent, public opinion turned 
against the adamant old Meister, and powerful friends 
stepped in to aid the young pair. When the time 
came for the final hearing, the court judged Wieck's 
proofs insufficient, and decided the case in favor of 
Robert and Clara. 

On September 12, 1840, they were quietly married, 
after more than five years of stormy courtship. As a 
wedding gift, Schumann gave his bride a specially 
bound copy o his songs (Opus 25) , entitled, suitably 
enough, Myrtles. (The myrtle, in Germany, is the 
equivalent of orange blossoms, symbolizing a bride 
and a wedding.) These Lieder were the fruit of his 
years of bitter heart-sickness and frustrated hopes, and 
number among them some of the world's most glo 
rious love songs (Die Lotosblume, Der Nussbaum, 
Widmung, Du bist wie eine Blume). 




CLARA WIECK 
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The career of Clara Wieck had ended now, and 
that of Clara Schumann begun. The girl was wise 
enough to realize that her husband's creative gift was 
of a higher order than her own gift of interpretation, 
and never wavered from the allegiance that placed 
his welfare in her hands. She retired from the con 
cert stage at the very zenith of her powers, and with 
a public following equalled only by that of Paganini. 

"From now on," she said, "Robert is my career." 
She appeared publicly only on rare occasions, to 
launch some special new work of her husband's, when 
the glamour still attaching to her name, and the en 
thusiasm that "little Wieck" could draw forth, meant 
definite advantage to him. 

In time, Schumann and his young wife moved on to 
Dresden. The capital of Saxony "little Paris on the 
Elbe," with its rococo splendors, its love of art, and 
its picturesque surroundings of shining river winding 
past sleepy, old-world, red gabled houses, and fair 
green hills beyond seemed the ideal spot in which to 
lay the cornerstone of the career these ardent young 
people meant to make so bright. Young Frau Schu 
mann went to market now, saw that Robert's study 
was cheerful, entertained his friends, tried to make 
new friends for him, and to improve their profes 
sional position, which his uneven temper frequently 
imperiled. 

In the twelve years since Robert had first come to 
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Wieck, the merry youth had changed into a man of 
moods. People found him hard to get along with. 
An extreme aural sensitiveness he complained of 
constant "ringing in his head" caused him to forbid 
all unnecessary noises in the house. At first, these 
were limited to household noises but soon came to 
include even the sound of Clara's beloved piano, 
as well. Within a short time after her marriage, 
Clara renounced not only her public performances, 
but even much of the practising that had been the 
delight of her scanty leisure. During the year, 
their first child, Marie, was born, to be followed by 
seven brothers and sisters, with almost mathematical 
regularity. 

In her sincere love for her husband, Clara tried 
to hide even from herself the pain it cost her to let 
go her music. There were other circumstances, 
though, that even the most loyal love could not soften. 
Robert's gloomy moods became more and more fre 
quentthe house did not suit him; the city began 
to pall upon him. Everywhere there were "noises" 
that drove him into a nervous fury. The failure of 
' certain of his compositions plunged him into fits of 
depression and rage. People found him constantly 
harder to deal with. Clara realized that married life 
was by no means as rosy as her dreams had pictured it; 
what she could not realize was that her gifted hus 
band was already under the shadow of a cruel mental 
infirmity. 

Within three years' time, Schumann felt that he 
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had exhausted the possibilities of Dresden, where he 
had gone with such high hopes, and was happy to 
accept a professorship offered him at the Leipzig Con 
servatory. Clara was delighted at the change. A 
reconciliation had been effected with Wieck, musical 
conditions there were familiar and exactly to their 
taste, and so to Leipzig they went, convinced that all 
they had failed to find in Dresden must be waiting 
for them there. Things did go well with them there 
at first. Before long, though, the disappointments of 
Dresden repeated themselves. Robert's moods got 
the better of him. He was growing more and more 
subject to fits of morbid depression, in which all 
sounds even human speech were unbearable to 
him. He "hated people" and fought against "not 
being properly appreciated," although, as a matter of 
fact, his works were steadily becoming better known 
and better understood. What he really struggled 
against was the grim monster in his mind. Orice 
more, the hope and ardor they had carried as the 
Penates of their Leipzig home were transformed into 
bitterness and distrust. The Schumanns were ready 
to move on again. 

In 1850, Ferdinand Hiller brought them to Diis- 
seldorf. Mendelssohn had been musical director 
there and, with the success that accompanied every 
effort of his cheery genius, he had worked the Diis- 
seldorf post into one of prominence. Mendelssohn 
himself after earning fame as director of the great 
Gewandhaus at Leipzig, had in 1843 established the 
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conservatory and Schumann was appointed instructor 
in composition. He was a failure. 

9- 

At Diisseldorf, however, Schumann felt that good 
luck was awaiting him. Thanks to Mendelssohn's 
groundwork, Schumann found an excellent position 
and public appreciation prepared for him. His pat 
ronage was good, and people were disposed, with his 
growing reputation, to bear tolerantly with his moods. 
Diisseldorf offered him the fairest prospects of all, and 
became his Waterloo. 

His duties were to lead the orchestra and choral 
society, to guide the general musical taste in planning 
programs, and to continue his own composition. In 
all three fields he failed dismally. The shadow which 
was riding him broke its bounds now. The works 
he composed during this time were rejected as 
"vague" and "weird." In his capacity of conductor, 
he constantly quarreled with the men; performances 
were rough and rambling, and concerts frequently 
had to be postponed because Schumann was entirely 
unprepared. At last, the unfortunate crisis could no 
longer be held off. As his mind become more and 
more clouded, Schumann's physical energy waned. 
His memory gone, he stood on the platform at re- 
helarsal several times, baton in hand, vacant and 
powerless to conduct the music before him. As 
quietly as possible, he was "temporarily retired." 

The illness made its way now with giant strides. 
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At home, Robert was in a constant gloomy fo-; 
neither his music nor his children cheered him, who 
had had such genius for drawing the best from both. 
Realizing his plight, he told Clara to remove all 
sharp-edged utensils from his reach, lest he harm her 
or the children. As his lucid moments grew rarer, 
he begged her to send him to a hospital, where his 
care should not burden those he loved best. 

The last real pleasure Schumann knew was his 
friendship for a young man who came to him with 
letters of introduction from Joachim and Liszt, and 
a bundle of illegible manuscripts, for correction and 
advice. He was a powerfully built fellow, with a 
mane of tousled yellow hair, and gruff manners. He 
hailed from Hamburg, where he had gotten his liv 
ing playing the piano in the sailors' dives of the har 
bor section of St. Pauli. His name was Johannes 
Brahms. Young Brahms talked ardently to the Schu- 
manns of his ambitions, much as Robert had talked to 
Wieck, more than twenty years before. He stayed 
well into the night, playing his music to them by 
lamplight, and, in the contemplation of the young 
man's vigorous genius, the shadows lifted, and, for a 
brief hour, poor, failing Robert Schumann became 
whole. 

Clara, busy at household duties one day, had sent 
little Marie into the room with Robert, who was sel 
dom left alone now. Suddenly, the child came rush 
ing to her mother, screaming. 

"Oh, Mama! Come quick! Papa I couldn't stop 
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him! He tore off his coat and dashed out of doors S 
He's gone and I can't find him anywheres!" 

For some hours there was no trace of Schumann. 
Towards evening, then, Clara and Brahms found him 
at a tiny town some miles down the Rhine. Feeble, 
speechless, a pitiful blankness in his eyes, he lay in 
the care of some fisherfolk who had come upon him 
just in time to save him from a mad attempt to drown 
himself. 

"He was raving when we got him out," one of the 
men explained, "and a struggle he gave us, too, the 
poor man!" He tapped his finger to his head signifi 
cantly. 

The pitiful hulk of a body was carried home, and 
somewhere in the torrents of the Rhine, gone to join 
the rest of its ill-fated treasure, lay the vanished 
glory that was Robert Schumann. 

Now, at last, Clara consented to have him taken 
away. There was no possible hope for his recovery. 
He was removed to a Sanatorium at Endenich, on the 
Rhine, and dragged on a pitiful existence there for 
two and a half years. He died there on July 29, 1 856, 
at the beginning of his forty-seventh year. The loyal 
Brahms was with him when he died. 



10. 



At Schumann's death, Germany realized the loss of 
the last great representative of the Romantic school. 
The appreciation of which Schumann had felt the 
lack, during his lifetime, assumed national proper- 
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tions at his funeral. Tributes, purses, flattering offers 
of all sorts were laid at his widow's feet; and when 
the pomp and the orations had subsided, Clara found 
herself nearly penniless, with eight children to sup 
port, and no means of getting her livelihood except 
through the music from which she had forced herself 
to live apart for over fifteen years. 

It does not require fifteen years to lose the high- 
powered accoutrements of virtuoso playing; it re 
quires considerably less than that to fall from the 
focus of public attention. During the summer of 
1856, with her grief fresh upon her, Clara Schumann 
set resolutely about winning back both. That au 
tumn, depressed and secretly fearful of the results 
awaiting her, she set out alone on her first concert 
tour in years. Clara Wieck, if not forgotten, was 
enveloped in legend; Clara Schumann had to make a 
new place for herself. 

A crowded house attended her "come-back" con 
cert, and a note of definite pity tempered the attitude 
of her hearers, many of whom had cheered the 'little 
prodigy" a quarter of a century before. More than 
one pair of eyes were blurred by the ineffable sadness 
of passing things, as Frau Schumann appeared now, 
a dignified matron nearing forty, with graying hair, 
and a look of having plunged deep into the bitter 
experiences of life. Before an hour had passed, 
though, no one would have dared offer pity to the 
gifted woman who could draw such divine response 
from her instrument. Cheers and bravos rang out; 
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men huzzaed and women wept. "Little Wieck" was 
forgotten, and Frau Clara Schumann had come into 
her own. 

From then until her death, at the age of seventy- 
six, her life was one of arduous effort. Never was she 
to know the rest and the homely comforts which 
"crown a youth of labor with an age of ease." While 
her strength endured, she played strenuous tours 
which carried her from Russia to England, conscious 
that each one must maintain the reputation of "the 
greatest pianist in the world." In her declining years, 
she taught, selecting Frankfort as her headquarters. 
A rivalry existed between her and Franz Liszt for 
teaching honors. The picturesque Abbe, who stressed 
technical brilliance, dismissed Frau Schumann's 
methods as "schoolgirl activities," while Clara, culti 
vating less spectacular depth of interpretation, desig 
nated Liszt as a showman and poseur. Nevertheless, 
a courtly if frigid friendship existed between them. 

Though Clara's position was a unique one, through 
her own abilities as well as through the glamour at 
taching to her relationship with Schumann, she never 
acquired the "professional manner." She would 
never permit advertising or publicity of any sort, 
regardless of the fact that her very existence depended 
on public favor. She paid but scant notice to criti 
cisms. Music was as natural to her as breathing, and 
it vexed her to be exploited for her gifts, as though 
they represented a sort of freakishness. Extremely 
simple in her tastes, she spent her leisure quietly at 
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home, supervising the education of her children, and 
keeping a home for them. 

The lasting joy of her life was her friendship with 
Brahms. Brahms was Hausfreimd at the Schumanns'. 
He came and went at pleasure, and a place was al 
ways set for him at meals. The service which Clara 
had performed for the early works of Schumann she 
repeated now for those of Brahms. Not a bar of 
music would he allow to go to press without first 
submitting it to the criticism of Fran Clara. Again it 
is certain that the daring departures of his works 
would have delayed their welcome, had they not been 
championed by her. 

One of the most independent of women, she leaned 
at each stage of her career upon the understanding 
and guidance of a man who, in his turn, was lifted to 
celebrity through her. Her early successes chiseled 
out a definite place for her father, Friedrich Wieck, 
whose name has won lasting distinction through as 
sociation with hers. During her best years, she sub 
merged herself to the building of Robert Schumann's 
career and, in her declining years, she revivified her 
self, as she put it, in Brahms' youthful genius, paying 
her debt of friendship with a guidance and help that 
assured Brahms the immediate satisfaction of public 
acclaim. 



VII 

CHOPIN AND GEORGE SAND 
i. 

HE SAT in his room on the Kohlmarkt, brood 
ing, miserable. One thing was certain, he 
must leave Vienna. He didn't much care where he 
went, he wasn't at all sure whether he'd have his 
passport stamped for London, Munich, or Rome, but 
he had to get away. 

He hadn't been in Vienna quite a year, but he'd 
had enough. Other young fellows of one-and-twenty 
found plenty to distract them in this capital of gaiety, 
but to Frederick Chopin mere distractions had a way 
of wearing down his nerves. What he needed was 
something on which to fasten his affectionsthose 
morbidly sensitive affections that were fashioned 
partly from the Slavic melancholy of his Polish blood; 
partly from the burnings of his delicate body which 
seemed already to store a premonition that there 
would be less than a score more years in which to 
crowd the experiences of a lifetime; and partly from 
the sheer spirit-hunger of genius. And Vienna of 
fered him nothing but a good time parties, company, 
concerts, where they played waltzes all the time. 
Decidedly, it wasn't enough. 

Most of this Vienna discomfort of his had, of 
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course, nothing to do xvith the city itself nothing to 
do with any definite reality that you could track down 
with name or place or date. All those definite things 
got somehow distilled once they entered Chopin's 
mind and lived on there under his personal cachet of 
minor chords. That was why so many things seemed 
to turn out all wrong. Just now, he was grieving for 
home, for Poland, for his family, his friends; most of 
all, for Constance Gladkowska. And all of it re 
mained entirely a matter of feeling. The only real 
ity he had ever touched was his music. 

He rose now and got out the cup they had given 
him when he left Warsaw last fall, filled to the brim 
with the beloved soil of Poland. He tortured him 
self by staring at it and wondering. What would he 
find there now? Revolution had broken out and only 
unsatisfying bits of news filtered through. No one 
knew exactly how matters stood. The city had risen 
against Russian domination, the Grand Duke Con- 
stantin had fled with his troops, independence was 
hailed, and hot-blooded patriots were crowding back 
home from far and near to make real this dream, of 
national freedom. The trouble touched Frederick 
still more closely when his friend Titus Woyciechow- 
ski, who had come to Vienna with him, suddenly left 
to join the fighting back home. Frederick wanted to 
go, too. He even started out in a post-chaise for the 
Warsaw road. But a plunge into reality had been 
too much for him even while he was rumbling along. 
He grieved sincerely for Poland, but he wondered 
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what the like of himself, with a weak body and pale, 
delicate hands would do in the front line of action? 
In the end, he ordered his driver to turn the horses 
and go back to Vienna. There, quite alone with his 
dreams and his cup of Polish soil, he suffered anguish 
again, in mental pictures of Warsaw sacked, houses 
burned, and his loved ones tortured. And still, he 
couldn't go back. 

Suppose he had never left Warsaw? Would things 
have gone better for him? He liked to imagine they 
would, although he clearly remembered the pain he 
had suffered last summer, feeling that the best of his 
life was passing him by, so far from the accredited 
music-centers and wondering whether Constance 
Gladkowska really cared for him. He had never 
asked her. He had simply carried things through in 
his own way, making dreams and then hurting him 
self with them. 

It was nearly two years now, since, at nineteen, he 
had first fallen victim to the charms of a girl. He 
had gone to the opera one evening, as he had dozens 
of times before, and had suddenly found his interest 
galvanized by one of the younger singers. He had 
thought her voice delightful and he liked the shape of 
her mouth. Then he traced his finger across the 
program and found that her name was Constance 
Gladkowska. Later, he learned that she was still a 
student at the Warsaw Conservatory. That was all 
he knew of her, he had never spoken a word to her, 
and he was desperately in love. 
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Almost immediately upon his experience with this 
new and disconcerting sensation, his father gave him 
the money to make his first trip to Vienna. A spirit 
ual tug of war began. For a long while he had been 
seething to try his wings among the musically great 
of the day, and it meant sacrifice for his school-master 
father to put the funds at his disposal. And still- 
He wanted desperately to go; he wanted desperately 
to stay and find out more about Constance. Most 
of all, he would have liked to get hold of a ribbon she 
had worn and treasure it in secret on his heart, while 
he dreamed of having his ashes scattered under her 
feet when he should be dead. In the end, his musical 
ambitions conquered the day and he went, carrying 
wistful pictures of what he was missing, as part of his 
spiritual equipment. That first time, he had loved 
Vienna. Except for the haunting image of Constance, 
he might have been glad to prolong his stay beyond 
those few summer weeks. But September found him 
back home again, still dreaming o Constance, still 
longing to speak to her, and distilling his quivering 
emotions into his one reality of music. 

"I have, perhaps to my sorrow, found my ideal." 
He wrote to his friend Titus. "For six months now 
I have dreamed o her each night, and I have never 
spoken a word to her. It was for her that I com 
posed the Adagio of my Concerto (F-minor, Opus 
21) , as well as the Waltz (Opus 70 Number 3) , writ 
ten only this morning and which I am sending to you. 
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Notice the passage marked by a cross. No one, except 
you, will know the meaning of it. . . ." 

He went to the opera each time that Constance 
sang and lived through a hundred pulsing sensations, 
sitting there quietly in his seat. At last, he made 
her acquaintance and became breathless with rapture 
when he was permitted to accompany her upon the 
piano. A brief visit to the summer palace of Prince 
Radziwill (where his host's two handsome daughters 
made much of him) served only to strengthen his 
attachment for the fair-haired young singer, and on 
his return to Warsaw he got his courage up to the 
point, not of declaring his passion, certainly, but of 
giving a concert which Constance might attend and 
where he might pour out his feelings as an offering at 
her feet. The concert proved only a moderate suc 
cess. The musical connoisseurs recognized the quali 
ties of Chopin's compositions and of his playing, but 
the general public managed to hold its enthusiasm 
well within bounds. But Frederick noticed nothing 
of all this. He saw only that Constance had come. 
She had a seat well to the front of the house and 
smiled upon him. Unmistakably, she smiled! For 
that night, at least, he was completely happy. 

Chopin was tormented by uncertainty in those 
days; but, considering that he made no declaration 
to Constance it is difficult to understand what he was 
uncertain about or why he did not settle his doubts, 
whether for better or worse, with a single query. He 
was seized again by the desire to leave Warsaw to 




FREDERIC CHOPIN 
From the portrait by Schick 
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prove himself musically, yet at the same time he 
dreaded going. Again he wrote revealing letters to his 
friend Titus, speaking of "spells of rage"; but admit 
ting, too, that love alone was not the reason for his 
staying on in Warsaw, for he believed he could domi 
nate his "sad and sterile" passion. To go or not 
to go? He struggled with himself and wore Con 
stance's ribbon over his heart. At last, this problem 
was solved like so many others in Chopin's life, by 
pure chance. 

Walking in the street one day, he saw Constance 
coming out of a church. Their eyes met. Shattered 
to his depths by this fortuitous glance, Chopin rushed 
home, used up a quarter of an hour trying to compose 
himself, and decided then and there that flight was 
the only course. He gave one more Warsaw concert, 
in which Constance took active part, and then left 
abruptly for Vienna, bearing with him the cup of soil, 
Constance's ribbon, and his dreams. 

He and his Constance never met again. Such was 
the substance of Chopin's first love affair, a mere 
nothing in point of fact, but utterly shattering to this 
distiller of emotions to whom no fact was ever to 
mean quite so much as the churnings of his spirit. 

2. 

The journey to Vienna began auspiciously enough. 
Frederick and Titus made their first stop at Dresden, 
where Chopin presented letters of recommendation 
to Madame Dobrzy^ka, a Polish lady of noble rank 
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who sen*ed as Grand Mistress of the Court of the 
Princess Augusta. She received her young compa 
triot and invited him to an evening of music in her 
own quarters of the palace. Chopin rather expected 
the rest of the company to be made up of Polish 
refugees like himself, to whom he could have opened 
his heart which never quite forgot to be conscious of 
the image of Poland. But the salon was fairly empty. 
Only three or four guests were present, and their 
speech held an accent that was never of Poland. 
Frederick was a bit disappointed. Still, when he was 
asked to play, he complied with good grace and ex 
pressed in his music all the homesickness that had 
been gathering force within him in anticipation of 
an evening with Madame Dobrzygka. He played 
mazurkas of his own and a medley of Polish airs. 
When he had done, his hostess thanked him for the 
music itself and for the pleasure he had given Her 
Saxon Majesty and Their Royal Highnesses. The 
guests who had disappointed Chopin by not being 
Poles were the Queen of Saxony, the Princess Au 
gusta, and the future King. They presented him with 
letters that could open any door. Chopin left for 
Vienna sure of success in everything he undertook. 
And then, when he got there, the Revolution broke 
out at home. Titus left him, he made his own abor 
tive gesture to patriotism, and was more miserable 
than ever he had been before. By summer he could 
endure it no longer and, not caring where he went 
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as long as he got away, he had his passport made out 
for London "by way of Paris."" 

His first sensation on entering the French capital 
was one of dumbfounded amazement. There came 
a band of young men along the street crying posi 
tively!- "Poland! Poland! Poland!" Immediately 
Frederick felt himself at home. Then the driver of 
the post-coach explained that the crowds, fresh from 
the Revolution of 1830 and the taste of new liberty, 
were probably cheering in honor of the Italian Gen 
eral, Ramorino, who was aiding the Polish cause 
against Russia. Chopin took rooms on the fifth floor 
of Number 27 Boulevard Poissonniere, and decided 
to wait a while in this friendly atmosphere before go 
ing on to London. It was about nineteen years later 
before he got there. 

He was in Paris now, in quarters of his own, free 
to come and go as he pleased and to make the most 
of his life in his own way. At first, the streets terri 
fied him and he sat on his balcony overlooking the 
"grands boulevards" observing, thinking, and taking 
no active part in anything but music. He worked and 
went to the opera, where he heard Pasta, Malibran, 
Lablache, and Schroeder-Devrient. He called upon 
Kalkbrenner (who had won such fame in Vienna 
years before that the publisher who engraved his 
works refused to bother with those of a young com 
poser called Ludwig van Beethoven) , had the sense 
not to subject himself to that worthy pedant's instruc 
tion, made friends with the directors of the House 



of Pleyel and Ferdinand Hiller, and gave his first 
Paris concert in the Salons Pleyel in February of 
1832. The conceit was practically a repetition of the 
affair in Warsaw which had caused him such joy 
because Constance was present. The musical public, 
Liszt among them, grew enthusiastic over his abilities, 
but the French public itself stayed away, 

Still, Chopin had established himself. He was 
known and esteemed and he had many visitors; Polish 
refugees came to talk about their homeland and Liszt 
and Berlioz came for music. His entree into the 
world of fashion, which his delicate aloofness graced 
so well, was assured through Prince Valentin Rad- 
ziwill, who took him around to the Baron de Roth 
schild's one evening. The Baron and his friends 
interested themselves in this pale, suave, elegant youth, 
with the result that Chopin presently removed to the 
Chaussee d'Antin and gave music lessons at twenty 
francs an hour. His progress in this new world was 
crowned by a brief affair with that beautiful sensual 
ist, Countess Delphine Potocka, who enchanted him 
with her singing and laughed at his delicacies. Being 
very much of a reality and not a dream, this associa 
tion had nothing like the influence on Chopin of his 
two years of empty longing for Constance. 

In the summer of 1835, Frederick was in a position 
to permit himself a singularly happy holiday at Carls 
bad, with his parents. It was their first meeting in 
five years. To his sisters in Warsaw, Frederick wrote: 
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"Our joy is indescribable. We do nothing but em 
brace one another ... is there any greater happi 
ness? What a pity we are not all together! How 
good God is to us! . . ." 

Later, much restored in his health and his spirits, 
he went on to Dresden, to revive more of the tender 
memories that meant so much to him, in a visit at 
the home of the three Wodzinski brothers, who had 
been his class-mates and his dearest friends at his 
father's boarding-school in Warsaw, years before. 

Madame Wodzinska and her sons welcomed him as 
an artist, an old friend, and a fellow Pole . . . and 
then someone else entered the room; a beautiful girl 
of nineteen, with rich dark hair, burning eyes and a 
seductive mouth. She greeted the guest with half- 
earnest, half-mocking respect, and all in a daze Fred 
erick recognized Maria, the boys' younger sister, who 
had been too little to emerge as a personality in her 
own right, back in the old Warsaw days. He had 
exchanged an occasional letter with her, about music, 
in the years since, and now . . . there she was, no 
longer "little Maria," but the embodiment of a ro 
mantic Pole's ideal of lovely womanhood. Suddenly, 
Chopin had new fuel for his affections. 



One might suppose that the affair with Constance 
Gladkowska had taught him something had it been 
a matter of harmonization, Chopin would have caught 
himself even before the mistake was made; but this 
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was not a question of music but of life, and so ex 
perience did him no good. Here he was, truly in love 
with Maria Wodzinska, and he spent a month in her 
family's home doing nothing but making music, play 
ing duets, taking romantic promenades along the 
Elbe, and visiting the museums. Madame Wodzinska 
regarded the evident satisfaction the two young peo 
ple found in each other's company as a simple and 
natural resumption of their childhood friendship; and 
if Maria's eyes held a starry look while Frederick 
played to her, the young man's conduct, at least, gave 
no provocation for any change in the maternal inter 
pretation of their tete-a-tetes. On his departure from 
Dresden, Maria gave him a rose, which he kept in an 
envelope. In exchange, Frederick composed for her 
a waltz a waltz of farewell which he never allowed 
to be published during his lifetime (Posthumous 
Works, Opus 69, Number i, in A-flat) . Then, with 
a final glance at the beloved face, and while the bells 
of the Frauenkirche were pealing, he left Dresden. 
Decidedly, Chopin had not learned from experience. 

After a brief stop at Leipzig, where Mendelssohn 
took him to see Clara Wieck and Robert Schumann, 
Chopin returned to Paris, to work, to dream, to long 
for Maria, to write cordial letters to Dresden, and to 
save his money for a next-summer's holiday at Marien- 
bad, where the Wodzinskis were to be. 

July arrived at last, and he went forth on his trip, 
met Maria, loved her more than ever, and spent long, 
happy hours with her in the gardens. In August, they 
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all returned together to Dresden. And then, for the 
first and only time in his life, Chopin made a proposal 
of marriage. 

He asked Maria to be his wife and was accepted by 
her. Her family, however, set conditions. Fond as 
they were of Chopin as a friend, they found it quite 
another matter to welcome him as son-in-law. Neither 
his health nor his professional position was in an ex 
actly flourishing state, and an immediate union 
seemed unwise. The Wodzinskis were willing to con 
sent to an engagement only upon condition that the 
young pair should keep it a secret and allow the mat 
ter to await the course of developments. 

The developments turned out to be typically Cho- 
pinesque. He returned to Paris, and Maria wrote him 
long messages, generally in the form of supervised 
post-scripts to the letters of other members of her 
family. But presently the tone of even these com 
munications underwent a change. There were more 
pretty formalities, fewer references to hopes and mem 
ories. It is not clear whether Maria suffered a change 
of heart on her own account, or whether she was per 
suaded to heed the voice of reason by someone else. 
At all events, Chopin presently understood that his 
engagement was over. 

He gave no expression to his feelings except in his 
music (which, at this time, the Marquis de Custine 
characterized as going "deeper into the heart than 
ever before") , but he fell gravely ill. It is probable 
that the tubercular trouble which was to snuff out his 
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life some dozen years later, first laid its mark upon 
him at this time and as the result of this shock. Of 
Delphine Potocka, Chopin had preserved nothing; of 
Constance, he had kept a ribbon; and of Maria, a 
bundle of letters and a faded rose, which he marked 
with the words, "my pain." 

4- 

During the early years of his residence in Paris, 
when the worlds of formal and artistic society were 
beginning to discover him, Chopin had very casually 
made the acquaintance of one of the most spectacular 
personalities of the day a certain Madame Aurore 
Dudevant, whose grandmother had been a natural 
daughter of the Marechal de Saxe. This Madame 
Dudevant was an out-and-out "liberal." She often 
went about in men's attire, smoked cigars, wrote 
books that fairly pulsed with modern theories of per 
sonal liberty, put her advanced views into hearty prac 
tise, and signed her works George Sand. A woman 
nearing thirty, small, plump, with a sturdy body, dark 
hair, and large luminous eyes which Liszt once lik 
ened to a heifer's. She spoke in a deep voice and 
achieved greater masculinity in her manner than 
Chopin could ever hope for. 

George Sand was a friend of Marie d'Agoult's and 
o Liszt's; and learning that the generous Franz knew 
the new celebrity out of Poland, she asked him to 
present this Chopin to her. Liszt sought to make the 
arrangements, but Chopin begged to be excused. He 
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did not like powerful literary ladies who wore him 
clown with their independence. Further, what he had 
heard of Madame Sand did not move him to alter his 
views in her favor. Still, George determined to meet 
him. 

One day, early in 1837, Liszt dropped in to see 
Chopin and, learning that he was to have a little party 
at his flat that very evening, he asked no further per 
mission but bluntly brought George Sand along to 
the gathering, with Madame d'Agoult and himself. 
Chopin was presented to Madame Sand and they had 
some slight conversation. Later, when he played, he 
found this woman with the Juno eyes deliberately 
leaning on the piano and looking at him with a dis 
quieting glance. His first impression was hardly a 
favorable one. 

"What an unsympathetic woman the Sand is!" He 
remarked to Ferdinand Hiller. "But is she really a 
woman? I am inclined to doubt it." 

And so they met. They encountered each other 
after that in salons where both were welcomed. 
George even begged Marie d'Agoult to bring Chopin 
along for a visit at her country place, Nohant in Berry, 
when she and Liszt came down in the summer. But 
nothing much came of that. Chopin went his own 
way of dreamy amours and George Sand went hers, 
which partook of a decidedly more realistic character. 
She had long since left her husband; she had had a 
notorious affair with the writer Jules Sandeau (who 
gave her her pen-name as well as her views on "free 
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and divine love") ; she had toured Italy with Alfred 
de Musset; had had a passing affair with Prosper 
Merimee and another with a jurist called Michel de 
Bourges; and had taken up with two of her children's 
tutors. Her love was an entirely different affair from 
Chopin's; still, opposite paths may lead to the same 
point, and in the spring of 1838, the two met again. 
Chopin was weak, moody, utterly disillusioned by 
love as he knew it. George, thirty-four now, was rest 
less, beginning to weary of the tutor Mallefille, and 
feeling the first symptoms of new emotional needs. 
They were old acquaintances by this time. Then, 
suddenly, they were something more. George Sand 
had won her point in regard to the Polish celebrity. 

5- 

It is not exactly clear when or how Chopin's initial 
distaste for the "unsympathetic" lady first began to 
wear down; but George, with characteristic frankness, 
made known the full state of her own feelings, as well 
as her plans for transforming them into reality . . . 
that same reality that was so foreign to Frederick. 

A letter to a woman confidante indicates George 
about ready for another plunge into love; while a 
second, and much longer, communication to Chopin's 
friend Albert Grzymala, outlines a positive campaign 
plan. It is a revealing document. George asks 
Grzymala to inform her of the exact state of Chopin's 
feelings for or obligations towards Maria Wodzinska. 
Is he pledged to her? Is she the right woman for him, 
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pledge or no pledge? Would he be happier with or 
without Maria? Does he need the support of a 
.stronger love? Depending upon his replies, George 
says openly enough, she would shape her own course 
of action. Further, she states her position in regard 
to Mallefille, and makes clear her "principles" that 
love is a heaven-sent force which, so far from being a 
sin to acknowledge, is a gift to be nourished, come 
when and how it may. 

Next, George sent her own physician to examine 
Chopin who was still weak from recent illness and 
shock. Finally, she decided that her son Maurice 
needed rest in a warmer climate and organized a trip 
to the Balearic Islands. It took shape as a general 
health trip, but further implications are opened by 
the fact that Chopin accompanied her. 

He was the one who had reticences about it. He 
wrote nothing of his plans to his family in Warsaw. 
And when the time came, he preferred not leaving 
Paris openly in the company of Madame Sand. They 
set out on their separate ways and joined forces at 
Perpignan. 

The trip promised wonders. There would be 
health, warm sunshine, peace, artistic freedom, con 
geniality, and love. From Barcelona, they set out for 
Palma, on the Island of Majorca, on a mild, starry 
night, on a ship in charge of a helmsman who sang in 
a sweet voice. Palma at last! Keenly alive to the de 
lights awaiting them in this garden of roses and 
blooming fig and lemon trees, they discovered that 
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there was no hotel of any sort for them to put up at. 
The French Consul finally located a house that could 
be rented. It needed furniture, it lacked all con 
veniences, and Chopin missed his piano. Still, dur 
ing the first day or so, he wrote back to Paris declaring 
that "life is delicious." 

The balmy air, the turquoise sea, and the luxuriant 
verdure lured him out of doors. He sat out late and 
took long walks. Both wore him out completely. 
Within a week of his arrival in the paradise of sun 
shine and health, he was sick in bed again with a 
severe bronchial cold. George took care of him. In 
between running the household, carrying on her own 
work, and caring for her children (the tutor Malle- 
fille had, mercifully enough, been dispatched to other 
parts on business) , she tended the sick man, soothed 
him, wrapped him in blankets, and cooked him broth 
in a kitchen that lacked pots and pans. Then, the 
autumn rains set in. The tropical climate became a 
fog of bleak, chilling dampness. The walls sweat and 
the icy house was unbearable. The sick man, who 
aroused a sort of horrified fear among the robust na 
tives, had to be hidden out of sight. The few incom 
petent servants they did manage to get, refused to 
wait upon him. Finally, the house-owner learned that 
his tenant's complaint was lung trouble, and ordered 
the walls whitewashed and the furniture burned. 

Next, George and Frederick took up their quarters 
in the Chartreuse of Valdemosa, nearby; a vast old 
monastery built of stone, with court-yards, chapels, 
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c loisters, and cells enough for a whole order of monks. 
Chopin described his own room as "shaped like a 
coffin." He grew somewhat stronger there; his piano 
had come on from Paris and he could work again; his 
window overlooked a lovely vista of mosaic courts and 
\ine-clad walls; and George surrounded him with an 
atmosphere of tender care. Still, he was scarcely 
happy. Neither the place nor the life he was leading 
was at all in harmony with his aloof, elegant, some- 
wiiat finicking nature. The sheer unrestraiiiedness 
of Majorcan nature took his breath, the monastery 
appalled him, he missed the suaveness of Paris life, 
and the aura of the robust George was not a refuge 
that could be steadily counted on. In the end, they 
settled down to a rather fraternal existence, working 
together, bearing each other company, talking to the 
children, and supplying each other, unconsciously, of 
course, with an outlet for the instinct which, in the 
man, needed protection and, in the woman, the giving 
of protection. It was an agreeable life but hardly 
what they had come in search of. Presently, Chopin 
was begging one of his Paris friends to try and find 
him another apartment in town "for April." 

They were going home! Everything seemed easier 
to bear with the prospect of release in sight. Things 
would be better once they got home! Then, in the 
flurry of packing and doing things, Chopin found that 
he was much weaker. On the return trip to Palma, 
to meet the boat, he had a severe hemorrhage. Still, 
they boarded the ship. Farmers of the neighborhood 
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were loading produce upon it, and the travelers were 
greeted by the snortings of one hundred choice pigs. 
Chopin, still losing blood, was offered no other ac 
commodation than a wretched old cot. Any bed he 
used, it was explained, would have to be burned, and 
that old one would occasion the least loss. 

In February of 1839 they reached Barcelona, which 
they detested, and a few days later, saw the welcome 
harbor lights of Marseilles. They were home again, 
safe upon French soil. It must be counted a sorry 
love-journey which leaves as its chief reaction a sense 
of profound relief that it is over and done. But at 
least, Chopin had touched reality. 

6. 

Chopin was at once put under the care of a reliable 
physician and began to recover his strength being 
away from Majorca probably helped him more than 
anything else. Then the pair went on to Nohant 
where they finished out the summer. Their rapture 
was over, perhaps, but Chopin had grown pleasantly 
used to his place as a regular and accepted member of 
the Sand household. At Nohant he enjoyed himself. 
He played and composed and went to bed when the 
children did. In the autumn, he was able to return 
to Paris in improved condition, in spite of the "health 
trip." 

For a while, they tried the experiment of separate 
establishments. George went to the rue Pigalle, and 
Chopin to the rue Tronchet, close by. He was taking 
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an interest in his clothes again and sent orders ahead 
so that the proper thing in trousers, waistcoats, and 
top-hats might be waiting for him. Then, when he 
had tried out this separate existence after his year 
with George, he removed into the pavilion on the rue 
Pigalle. They were to remain together for some six 
years more . . . years of a strange union which had 
been sought by the one as a means towards desire, by 
the other as a means towards escape, and which, while 
giving neither quite the thing he had wanted, built 
for both a new life that proved satisfying enough. 
Frederick was assured the care and the companion 
ship that freed what vigors he had for his music; and 
George achieved a new emotional experience in tend 
ing a lover as though he were a child. 

The rue Pigalle became a center for literary and 
artistic society. There was music, writing, an at 
mosphere of creation, and interminable philosophical 
discussions. Friends came . . . Liszt, Hiller, Lenz, 
Delacroix, Marie d'Agoult, Pauline Viardot. In the 
spring of 1841, Chopin gave another public concert 
with immense success. But towards 1842, his health 
began to wane. The death of his father and of one of 
his close friends plunged him back fathoms deep into 
his morbid sensitiveness. Again George nursed him 
he was pretty well established by now as her invalid 
and invited his sister and brother-in-law to visit him 
at Nohant. She devoted herself to him, and he de 
voted himself to trying to please her, to hide from her 
his griefs and forebodings; and from this mutual so- 
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licitude a new flaming of feeling almost caught spark 
between them. Almost, but not quite. 

In the very beginning, it was Chopin who had held 
back while George had taken the initiative, basing 
her actions, in her letter to Grzymala, on what she be 
lieved to be justice and principle. Now, seven years 
later, she again undertook to steer the course of their 
affairs and again it was for the sake of a principle. 

The novelty of caring for an invalid-lover had worn 
down to boresome duty. Perhaps that was at the bot 
tom of the whole thing. The emotionally robust 
George had gotten to the point where she wanted 
peace. Still, she was not cruel. She would never have 
broken with Chopin simply because he was sick. But 
his sickness led to crises of nerves and tempers and ir 
ritabilities; and they were harder to bear. Especially 
since a "principle" was involved. 

The principle centered around George's two chil 
dren, Maurice who was twenty-two now, and Solange, 
an attractive girl of nineteen. Bearing the blood of 
George Sand, brought up by George Sand, knowing 
only the atmosphere and the moral standards of 
George Sand, these two had arrived at the threshold 
of maturity as pretty uncomfortable specimens. 
Maurice wrote a bit, studied a bit, and went in for 
zoology; a jack-of-all-arts, not indifferent to feminine 
charms, and fairly moody. Pretty Solange had in 
herited all of her mother's weaknesses without their 
balancing strength. Pauline Viardot declared that 
"she did wrong for the love of it." Self-willed, sly, 
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and emotionally over-tense, Solange would stop at 
nothing to gain her point. An antipathy existed be 
tween her and her brother. 

The first signs of trouble broke out when Solange 
began accusing Maurice of questionable dealings with 
their young cousin, Augustine, a girl of unfortunate 
background, whom George had taken into the house 
out of pity and whom everyone liked except Solange. 
Prompted by a desire to oppose his sister, Maurice 
defended Augustine, when quarrels broke out. 
Presently the warmth of this defense seemed too 
much for Solange, and she reported her ugly stories. 
Chopin took her part, in return for which Solange 
showed unwonted solicitude for her mother's friend. 

The surface of life went on as usual indeed, to 
cover over the lack of harmony, there was more com 
pany and more gaiety than ever but underneath it 
all, George was occupied with queer thoughts. She 
was forty-two now, well started upon her fifth decade, 
and most of the structure she had reared about her 
was crumbling. Her love-life had degenerated into 
the atmosphere of a hospital-ward. Her children 
were a frank disappointment (pitifully enough, this 
once-valiant spirit who had led liberal thought, 
blamed their failure on the times! "But this century 
is damned," she says in speaking of Solange, "and she 
is a child of this century . . .") . The peace of her 
home was ruptured, and when the colors were called, 
her lover and her daughter aligned themselves against 
her. George, of course, favored Maurice. She was 
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fonder o him, perhaps; certainly, he was the easier to 
get along with and the more devoted to her. At all 
events, she supported him in the quarrels and tried to 
divert Solange (was it from discontentment or from 
Chopin?) by letting her turn the head of a young 
Berry neighbor. The principle this time rooted in 
domestic peace and family solidarity; and Chopin's 
position, partly as lover partly as sick-child, did not 
entitle him to interfere with either. That was the 
goal to which their road was destined to carry them, 
when they set out together from Perpignan. 

The end came after a terrific quarrel between 
Chopin and Maurice. They made peace again, of 
course, and even resumed a pretense of their old 
friendly relations. But the discord between them 
that had at last escaped its underground bonds, could 
never again be completely hidden out of sight and 
sound. Maurice grew restless; fretted at Chopin's 
fretfulness; declared that his mother's life had been 
reduced to a state of slavery by the needs of this un 
fortunate man; and ended by threatening to quit the 
house. Nohant was no longer large enough for him 
and Chopin both. 

It would be interesting to know how such a threat 
might have affected George seven years before, when 
the banners she carried bore only the emblem of love. 
To-day, though, the old banners were tattered and 
limp from disuse. To-day the principle she was 
championing was family solidarity. She took 
Maurice's part. It amotinted to an ultimatum. 
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Chopin offered to be the one to go so that Maurice 
might remain, and no one insisted that he change his 
mind. As usual, he had not a word to say. He simply 
left. On a bleak November day, coughing and 
wrapped in heavy blankets, the sick man ordered a 
carriage and set out for Paris alone. 

7- 

He suffered terribly from the mere "looks of the 
thing" . . . the great artist, the suave darling of the 
salons, to come slinking back to Paris alone and ill, 
as simply another one of the indefatigable Madame 
Sand's cast-off lovers! But even more, he suffered 
from heartsickness. He missed George . . . missed 
her presence, her care of him, her entire atmosphere 
which had come to mean home. He kept closely to 
his rooms in the Place d' Orleans, saw but few friends, 
and sent bonbons to George on New Year's Day. 

The bonbons furnished perhaps the only unalloyed 
sweetness the year was to bring her. Chopin had 
gone out of her life but the family solidarity had not 
gained thereby. Solange was making trouble again. 
After engaging herself to one of her young Berry ad 
mirers, she visited Paris, met there a sculptor named 
Clesinger who bore no very favorable reputation, fell 
desperately in love with him, and insisted on marry 
ing him, despite her mother's frantic objections. 
George hurried the girl back to Nohant, where 
Clesinger appeared in a heated state and refused to be 
put off. George was desperate. Still, she wrote a 
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friend ta advise Chopin of nothing of all this. "I 
cannot make Chopin the head and counselor of my 
family; my children would not accept him." 

In the end, Solange married her Clesinger, who, 
whatever else may be said of him, proved a match for 
George Sand. The young pair visited Nohant where 
terrific quarrels broke loose, even to the point of fisti 
cuffs. Then the Clesingers returned to Paris, where 
they looked up Chopin and made friends with him. 
Here was a turn of affairs that George had scarcely 
foreseen. It did not at all please her to sit alone at 
Nohant, conjuring up the conversations that might 
be taking place among her cast-off lover, her unwel 
come son-in-law, and her rebellious daughter. So she 
girt herself once more for diplomatic action. She 
wrote to friends that she was worried to death for 
news of Chopin and that even his acceptance of the 
Clesingers would mean nothing to her if only she 
could be sure that he was well. Then she waited for 
results. But Chopin had been too long lonely and too 
deeply hurt to pay much heed to any new stratagems. 
He heard of her inquiries and ignored them. Then 
George, who was determined to be the one to call the 
tune, even if It proved to be a different tune from the 
one she wanted, made still another right-about-face 
and declared that Chopin no longer existed for her. 

They saw each other only once more. In March of 
1 848, they met quite by chance, as Chopin was leav 
ing the home of a friend and George was entering. 
They paused on the stairs and shook hands Chopin's 
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was like ice and he made use of the occasion to in 
form her that she had lately become a grandmother. 
Chopin had the impulse to turn and say a word more 
but, somehow, he could not. George did turn and 
inquired for his health, but Chopin managed to 
escape. 

He was very nearly ready to escape from the whole 
reality of life which he had never properly under 
stood. His tubercular condition was hopeless, he 
no longer worked ... he had written nothing in 
months . . . and the hurt in his heart had never 
quite left him. In 1848, needing money urgently, he 
set out for a tour of England at the invitation of a 
former pupil of his, a Miss Stirling, a wealthy Scotch 
lady. 

At first, the change of scene and the new tempo of 
life appeared to benefit him, but soon he became 
desperately ill again, racked by a fatigue that seemed 
to have no end. Still, he played, he gave lessons, he 
spent his evenings being lionized by London society 
. . . and confided to his friend Grzymala, ". . . I 
vegetate, simply, and patiently await my end." In 
August, he made a thoroughly agreeable visit to the 
Stirlings in Scotland, but returned to London, in 
October, gasping for breath. A friend wrote him 
from Paris, asking for authentic enlightenment on the 
rumors of his marriage to the Scotch lady, and Chopin 
replied: 

"And even if I could take to myself a being who 
would love me as I should want to be loved, I should 
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not marry even then, because I should have nothing 
to eat and nowhere to live. . . . No, I am not think 
ing of a woman; much rather of the family house, of 
my mother, of my sisters . . . And my art, where has 
that gone? And my heart, where have I squandered 
it? ... I am not complaining to you, but you 
question and I reply. I am closer to the coffin than 
to the nuptial bed. My soul is in peace I am re 
signed." 

Early in 1849, Chopin returned to Paris, ill and 
poor besides. Friends came to see him . . . Jenny 
Lind, Madame de Rothschild, Delacroix, and Del- 
phine Potocka, who had laughed at his delicacies in 
those long-ago days of dreams. Towards summer, he 
had a burning desire to see his own people again and 
wrote to his sister to come to him. On October 1 3, he 
received extreme unction. Two days later, Delphine 
was summoned by telegram from Nice. Chopin loved 
to hear her sing. She came and they moved the piano 
close to the door of the sickroom and Delphine sang 
to him, with tears in her voice. Of all Chopin's loves, 
hers had been the lightest; she had no scruples, no 
theories. She had simply laughed at him and taught 
him to know an hour of delight. And she it was who 
brought him the surcease of his beloved music in his 
last agony. 



VIII 

LISZT AND HIS PRINCESS 
i. 

IN SEPTEMBER of 1827, Franz Liszt < within a 
month of his sixteenth birthday, hired a plain 
little flat in the rue Montholon in Paris, furnished it 
with a simplicity that verged upon bareness, and set 
about finding music pupils in order to support his 
mother and himself. As a first gesture to his new 
sense of manhood and responsibility, he sold his mag 
nificent concert grand piano and laid the proceeds by 
as extra cash. "Le petit Litz/' as all of Paris called 
him, was now a man. 

The sixteen years that lay behind him were already 
something of a legend. Vienna, London, and Paris 
had rung with acclaim for the prowess of this child 
virtuoso whom his intimates called "Putzi." And 
while the world marveled at his performances, Putzi 
himself had twice fallen gravely ill of emotional 
over-stimulation from a religious enthusiasm that 
amounted to mystic ecstasy and that was always to be 
part and parcel of his art. 

His father used to say that he came by his music 
rightly enough. Adam Liszt himself had once toyed 
lovingly with music and then circumstances inter 
vened and he found himself no nearer the portals of 
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art than could be reached by the chief-steward of the 
estates of Count Esterhazy at Raiding, in Hungary. 
To Raiding his destiny had carried him. There his 
son was born and there, in the evenings, when his 
none-too-congenial duties were done, he would sit at 
the piano and play himself into that state of mind 
where the present did not count, and reality became 
all the things he had wanted and missed. Adam felt 
himself very much of a lost artist. 

And then the thing happened, just as one might 
read it in a book. Adam had been playing a Concerto 
by Ries one evening, and six-year-old Putzi, playing 
by his mother's side, had suddenly let fall his toys and 
listened with curiously intense rapture. After, he 
had rushed from the room and walked moodily by 
himself in the garden. The next day, they found him 
singing the entire Concerto through, although he had 
never heard it before. Adam and his wife were 
amazed. It was one thing to talk of "a musical child," 
but this . . . 

After Putzi's personal experience with music 
through Ries, he began begging for lessons. And one 
day, staring hard at an engraving of Beethoven on the 
wall, he announced, 

"I would like to be that man!" 

Adam gave the boy his first lessons himself. After 
two weeks, though, he saw it was going to be hard 
work keeping up with the lad. All day long he sat at 
the piano, playing what was assigned him and a great 
deal more that was not, initiating himself into the 
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mysteries of modulation and transposition much as 
the young Pascal had "picked up" the theorems of 
Euclid, and even weaving melodic patterns of his own. 
When bands of wandering gypsies strolled into the 
square at Raiding and set up for an evening o music 
and dancing, Putzi would be there in the front row, 
his eyes wide with enthusiasm as he listened. Then 
he would rush home and play over all he had heard. 
Adam knew that outside in the great world, there was 
something miraculous awaiting this handsome little 
son of his ... a career such as Mozart's, such as the 
one he might have had himself and missed. 

Presently Putzi was playing music as difficult as any 
thing one heard on the concert platforms of Vienna. 
To be sure, he had had a nervous breakdown brought 
on by too much practising, but his mother had helped 
him through that with Grimm's Fairy Tales and soon 
he was playing harder and better than ever. They 
had taken him over to Oedenburg and Eisenstadt, to 
play for friends, and the consensus of opinion was that 
Adam ought to petition his patron, Count Esterhazy 
himself, to listen to Putzi. 

The auspicious event was arranged at Presbourg, in 
the drawing-room of the Esterhazy palace there. The 
Count was eager to hear the boy, partly to show his 
appreciation of his faithful steward's services, and 
partly because he had already heard talk about this 
"wonder child" who was growing up on his own 
estate. Count Esterhazy had invited the aristocracy of 
Presbourg to be present. Putzi improvised, read off 
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strange pieces put before him for the first time, 
elaborated them with filigree embroideries of his 
own, and then, when the "show" part of the concert 
was done, he settled down and played Beethoven 
Sonatas. Count Esterhazy and his friends were dumb 
founded. Never since Mozart had there been any 
thing like this! The child must go to Vienna and 
study with the best masters. . . . Then Adam, hesi 
tating, made it known that the only thing that kept 
them from doing just that was a lack of funds. Then 
there was even greater joy among the generous Hun 
garian nobles, that they might have a share in bring 
ing Putzi into his own. Counts Apponyi, Esterhazy, 
Amadee, Szapary, and Viczay held a conference and 
after it was over, Putzi was assured an income of six 
hundred florins a year, for six years. 

The Liszts moved straightway to Vienna. Putzi 
was taken to Czerny. He had reasons of his own for 
wanting Czerny to teach him. Not only was Czerny 
the first master in the capital, but he had himself 
studied with Beethoven, and Beethoven was Putzi's 
god. Popular taste had drifted from Beethoven by 
that time. He was queer and, worse than that, he was 
"modern." No one, surely, would have selected his 
works to play, if he wanted to make an impression. 
Yet Putzi did just that. He played Beethoven Sonatas 
to Carl Czerny, and the two found they belonged to 
each other. 

After some eighteen months of study, Putzi gave a 
concert. Adam had hoped for a success. What he got 
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was a sensation. The press declared, "est deus in 
nob is!' Putzi was ten years old and he had definitely 
arrived. Everybody was talking about him, making 
much of him. Word o the new genius penetrated 
even to Beethoven, deaf, ill, broken, and out of style. 
He took little stock in the reports. People always 
went wild over what was new 7 . Performing brats 
made him sick. At first he refused to hear the boy, 
but curiosity finally got the better of him and he w r ent. 
Putzi, propped up before the piano at the great Re- 
doutensaal, with some four thousand half-delirious 
adorers waiting for him to begin, saw the great man 
come in, ill-kept, poorly clad, and scowling. For the 
first time in his life he knew what it meant to be nerv 
ous. He thought only of Beethoven and played as 
never before. No sooner had he done when, amid the 
roar of shouting and applause, Beethoven walked to 
the platform and kissed him. 

In 1823 the Liszts went to Paris. There, Adam felt, 
was the place for Putzi to continue his studies. He 
had his eyes on the Conservatoire and took Putzi there 
for an interview. They expected, of course, that the 
child would be asked to play. Instead, they asked him 
where he was born. Then they shrugged. A Hun 
garian could not study at the Conservatoire. The 
Conservatoire was for French subjects only. At first 
the Liszts were too amazed to be angry. Then they 
realized that they did not need to be angry. If Putzi 
couldn't study at the Conservatoire, he could give 
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public concerts and put the Conservatoire to shame. 
That was precisely what he did. 

For nearly four years, then, "le petit Litz" rocked 
the musical foundations of France and England, play 
ing, improvising, composing, living in great style 
and feeling all the while that he ought to be doing 
far greater things than this business of being taken 
about and shown off like a trained bear. Deeply re 
ligious, he wanted to enter holy orders, but was dis 
suaded from it on the grounds that God had mani 
festly destined him for art. But if that were true, he 
argued, then he wanted not merely performing, but 
great art, like Beethoven's. To show up the empti 
ness of public taste, he once announced that he was 
going to play a sonata of Beethoven's, and played 
something of his own instead. Nobody knew the dif 
ference. He fed on that episode and hated his showy 
improvisations that brought him so much success. 
Finally, he worked himself into another nervous 
breakdown. His father took him off to Boulogne, to 
be cured by quiet and sea-air. There Adam himself 
fell ill and died. 

Thus, at fifteen, Franz Liszt put Putzi's childhood 
behind him and gave music-lessons to support a house 
hold. His reputation assured him an immediate fol 
lowing. No less a personage than the Conte de 
Saint-Cricq, a minister of the Martignac cabinet, en 
gaged him to teach his young daughter Caroline. 
Caroline was beautiful. Further, she was romantic, 
innocent of all worldliness, and saddened by the hope- 
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less illness of her mother. The music master and his 
pupil looked deeply into each other's eyes. Neither 
one had ever met anyone like the other. 

Franz taught Caroline piano-playing, and Caro 
line taught Franz romance. Both were apt pupils. 
Presently, their conversations were no longer confined 
exclusively to the counting of rhythms or the proper 
finger positions. The lessons grew longer and longer. 
Other pupils who paid good fees were waiting for 
Liszt, and he could not tear himself away from Made 
moiselle Caroline. 

Sometimes the girl's mother listened to their music. 
By now, they had developed the habit of playing 
duets, with much sympathy. The Countess was a 
gentle soul. She knew only too well that she could 
not live long, and she loved her daughter devotedly. 
Something of the looks that passed between the young 
people convinced her that even a Countess could do a 
great deal worse than to marry this handsome, fiery, 
gifted young musician. Discreetly, she conveyed her 
thoughts to her husband. He said nothing to dis 
courage her. 

The Countess's illness grew worse. Then one day 
Monsieur Liszt came to give his lesson, only to find 
the shades drawn and his pupil in tears. The Countess 
had died. Liszt, truly shocked, tried to speak his 
sympathy. Words failed him and he took Caroline 
into his arms. She clung to him. Each knew what 
the other felt; there was no need of words. 

After that, though Liszt came regularly to give les- 
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sons, Caroline felt too grieved to make music. They 
sat together in the twilight, talking the romance of the 
poets and the romance of life. One evening, Liszt 
stayed so late that the house gates were locked when 
he left. He had to rouse up the porter to get himself 
let out. Though he was never small about money 
matters, he somehow forgot to tip the porter. So the 
porter presented himself straightway to the Conte de 
Saint-Cricq and told of the music-lesson that had 
lasted until after the house was closed for the night. 
The Count summoned Monsieur Liszt before him 
and intimated that his daughter would have no 
further need of lessons. He had decided to marry her 
to the Conte d'Artigaux. The two gentlemen bid 
each other a restrained and civil farewell. Liszt re 
turned home and fell into another of his breakdowns. 



With his first and possibly his tenderest love 
snatched away from him, Liszt found his life suddenly 
without meaning, and that in itself shredded his 
nerves. For the first time, he woke up mornings 
wondering what he should do with himself, rather 
than where he should snatch the time to do all he had 
planned. He hated his playing, he couldn't work; he 
brooded upon art, religion, the inter-relation of the 
two, and the place of each in human life. He got 
paler and thinner by the day. His human contacts 
confined themselves to philosophical conversations 
with his father confessor and talks with his mother, 
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from whom he tried to hide the fact that he was 
grieving. 

Then came the Revolution o 1830. Shots were 
fired in the streets and people were hurt. There was 
a dangerous sense of destiny in the air. Friends 
rushed to the little flat in the rue Montholon, to see 
how all this was affecting the melancholy genius. His 
mother came into the room beaming smiles. The ex 
citement had cured him! 

Franz w r as beginning to be himself. Once aroused 
from his lethargy, he went at things with fire. He 
played and he wrote. He found a philosophical 
affinity in the Abbe Lamennais, whom he read, ad 
mired, and finally met. Also, he heard Paganini and 
was piqued into showing what he himself could do by 
way of playing. Finally, he met a young pianist, of 
the same age as himself, who improvised divinely and 
whose compositions roused him to enthusiasm. The 
young man hailed from Poland and was also of a 
melancholy turn of mind. He called himself Fred 
erick Chopin. The two made friends. 

Liszt now found himself at the very center of a 
group of ardent spirits, who used to come together 
at Chopin's flat. Among them were Heinrich Heine, 
Meyerbeer, the singer Nourrit, Eugene Delacroix, 
Hiller, that strange woman who styled herself George 
Sand, and her beautiful friend Marie, Countess 
d'Agoult. They would meet and talk, or read each 
other's works; then, when they had exhausted them 
selves with the thrilling tenets of romanticism, Franz 
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or Frederick would sit down at the piano. Franz felt 
new powers flowing into him. There was something 
tingling in the air whenever he played at these gath 
erings. Also, whenever he looked up from the keys, 
he found his eyes straying to the mirror that hung 
over the piano; in it were reflected the lovely eyes of 
the Countess d'Agoult, looking deeply and steadfastly 
into his. Suddenly, Liszt had something definite to 
live for again. 

Marie d'Agoult, six years Franz's senior, was every 
thing that was romantic. She was rich, handsome, 
modern in her views on individual emancipation, and 
unhappily married. Born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
she had spent her early youth in Paris, had seen 
Goethe and Chateaubriand, and had taken dancing 
lessons from the same master who had taught Marie 
Antoinette. She was married to a husband twenty 
years older than she, and believed, as did her friend 
George Sand, in the right of the human heart to love 
as it wills. A fortune-teller had predicted that her 
life was destined to undergo a profound change she 
would alter her name, make the new name famous, 
and love a celebrated man. Marie d'Agoult was an 
intelligent woman, with a judicial power of reason 
ing; yet she felt a human curiosity as to how all this 
was to accomplish itself, in view of the fact that she 
was already twenty-eight and by no means famous, 
bore the name of a man she did not love, and had 
three children. In this state of mind, she met Franz 
Liszt. 
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Their eyes found each other in the mirror over 
Chopin's piano. George Sand, who had considerable 
experience in such matters, glanced into the mirror, 
too. She was overjoyed by what she saw. On genera! 
principle, she loved the progress of romantic affairs, 
regardless of whether they were her own or somebody 
else's; and, taking first Marie and then Franz aside, 
she grew eloquent on the need of pleasure, the right 
to freedom, and the urgency of untrammeled emo 
tional experiences. Franz was not averse to all this, 
but, at the very start, he needed a little persuasion. 
Though he was to be charmed by the Countess, she 
was first charmed by him. 

Still, he called upon her. Presently, then, they 
were fathoms deep in a turbulent love affair. One of 
the Countess' children fell ill and died. Franz sought 
to console her. At first, she interpreted this tragic 
loss as a punishment for her lapse of conduct. Then 
she became more philosophical. If the punishment 
had already been meted out to her, she reasoned, 
there was no further cause for restraint. Trying to 
undo her sin would not undo the penalty. What 
she longed for now was consolation and a chance of 
happiness. All that she sought was within close reach. 
In August of 1835, a Geneva hotel received two guests 
from Paris. One was a handsome woman with fair 
curls, and the other, a tall, fiery young man with that 
air about him that belonged only to the world of art. 
The die was cast. Franz Liszt and Marie d'Agoult 
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had thrown their caps over the windmills and begun 
to set up a joint life. 

3- 

The affair began in a blaze of glory. Both partici 
pants were utterly sincere about it, especially Liszt. 
In those days, at least, he was heartily a product of his 
times and his times were girt about by the fabric of 
shining romanticism. France had passed through 
several strenuous revolutions of thought. The ortho 
dox discipline of the Golden Age of Louis XIV., when 
church and court moulded public opinion, had long 
given way before the spirit of individual freedom of 
investigation that marked the days of Diderot, Vol 
taire, and Rousseau. And now the "new" right to 
think was becoming superseded by the right to feel. 
The need to love, emotions for emotions' sake, and 
the poetry of Victor Hugo colored the thoughts of 
all who troubled to think at all, and such a philosophy 
was as if made to order for a nature like Liszt's. He, 
too, held to his right as an individual to love as he 
pleased; he, too, dreamed of a life fulfilled by passion 
(it was not for nothing that he had frequented the 
circle of George Sand) , and now, suddenly, he found 
all that he had been looking for. The artist who had 
suffered was finding a kindred soul (had not Goethe 
opened up the field of elective affinities?) in an older 
woman who was beautiful, sensitive, and misunder 
stood. Of course, Marie d'Agoult was several other 
.things besides this; she was extravagant, inclined to 
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domineer, and intellectual to the point of coldness. 
But it took time for Liszt to find this out, and in the 
meanwhile, there was delight. 

In Paris, a scandal had flared up and then died 
down again for want of fresh material to feed the 
flame. In Geneva, there was music, art, and roman 
tic solitude. Franz and Marie spent hours walking 
by the lake, losing themselves in the beauties of na 
ture, finding themselves in Dante, making music, 
dreaming great dreams, talking philosophy, and fall 
ing into each other's arms, at last, in sheer rapture. 
There was little or nothing to be earned from con 
certs in this retreat. Marie had an income, but her 
luxurious tastes outdistanced it and Franz once more 
went back to music-teaching, in order to support his 
dream-menage. A daughter, Blandine, was born. 
Liszt took up his pen again, and Marie, too, amused 
herself with literary exercises. In the beginning, 
they had been happy without such extra distractions; 
now they needed them. That surprised Liszt. Was 
something happening to their idyl? 

George Sand, accompanied by a retinue of chil 
dren, friends, and admirers, descended upon the pair, 
bringing news of the outside world, and the very air 
throbbed with independence. Not all of the vibra 
tions were happy ones. The blunt George asked un 
comfortable questions. Also, when she and Franz 
prolonged their literary sessions until late in the 
night, in a cloud of tobacco smoke, Marie remembered 
rumors to the effect that her friend and her lover 
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had not always confined themselves to purely intel 
lectual enthusiasms. Further, their guest confirmed 
the reports they had been hearing of a new pianistic 
luminary who had recently appeared on the Parisian 
musical horizon, and was dazzling his hearers to the 
point where all rivals were forgotten. Liszt, sitting 
idle in Switzerland, squirmed at the mention of this 
Thalberg's name. 

At last, the first interruption in this idyl could no 
longer be held off. Liszt was restless, he needed 
money, and he wanted to assert himself again. He 
went back to Paris to settle Thalberg once and for 
all. His idea was a pianistic duel. His reappearance 
in the capital after his retirement was none too aus 
picious. Paris remembered him chiefly as the man 
who had eloped with the mother of the d'Agoult 
children. Also, he was too late to give his duel the 
luster of personal combat. Thalberg had already left 
for Vienna. The best Franz could do was to play 
his concerts and trust to the powers of propinquity to 
wipe out the Thalberg legend. He played and he 
conquered. The d'Agoult scandal was no longer 
mentioned. Liszt again tasted the adulation to which 
he was accustomed. People forgot to speak of Thal 
berg as "the greatest pianist." They hailed Liszt as 
"the only pianist." 

Re-charged with self-confidence and re-established 
in funds, he went back to Marie, and together they 
set out to pay a return visit to George Sand at Nohant. 
There terrific quarrels set in and the friendship suf- 
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fered a setback. The lives of Franz and his Countess 
were still bound together, but the idyllic days had 
passed. After a stay in Como, where they read more 
Dante and where a second daughter was born (they 
named her Cosima, in honor of the place) , Franz set 
out alone on concert tours. He set Milan afire with 
enthusiasm, and went to Vienna where he generously 
played a series of benefits for the victims of floods in 
his native Hungary and where the Empress of Austria 
was advised not to meet him, because he was a fol 
lower of the insurgent Lamennais and because of his 
irregular union with Madame d'Agoult. 

The final raptures of this union began to cool in 
Rome. Marie was to discover that a genius lying 
fallow amid Alpine scenery is infinitely easier to 
handle than a musical wizard hard at work, and win 
ning the peculiarly Lisztian adulation on every hand. 
Franz, in turn, was to learn that, while it was a pleas 
ant thing to ramble idly by the lake listening to a 
charming woman discourse upon the works of other 
men, it could be nettling to have this same charming 
intellectual invading his own work-den at odd hours, 
poring over his newest compositions, and bearing 
down critically upon them. Marie felt that her lover 
was slipping away from her; Franz, that his lady was 
metamorphosing herself into a dictator. There were 
jealous looks when Liszt was bidden to the various 
Roman salons, and it grew more and more difficult to 
ward off quarrels. Once, after a discussion of their 
favorite Dante and Beatrice, in which Marie pointed 
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out the inspiration which the Tuscan poet derived 
from a woman's love, Liszt cried out, 

"Beatrice? Bah! It is invariably the Dantes who 
make the Beatrices. And anyway, the real Beatrices 
of this world die at eighteen!" 

The darts of reality had pierced the veil of illusion. 

Liszt was actually eager for his tours now. After a 
magnificent gesture of subscribing, single-handed, the 
funds for a Beethoven monument when public sub 
scriptions lagged, he set off again to travel, while 
Marie and her children (three of them now) , re 
turned to Paris. She went to Liszt's mother and 
resolutely began the task of reasserting herself in 
Parisian society. 

Liszt was finding himself again. Musically, he was 
the man of the hour. In Vienna, great ladies would 
come to tea-parties with tiny crystal flagons in their 
purses, in which to gather up whatever drops Liszt 
happened to leave in his tea-cup. Another favorite 
souvenir was the cigar-end that he left in the ash- 
stand, burnt out, odorous, but moist from his lips. 
In Paris, his rooms were abloom with flowers and 
crowded with admirers. Among them, there once 
appeared a short young man with a large head, who 
was so shy in Liszt's presence that he did little more 
than stammer out his greetings and present his card. 
Later, when Liszt had time to look at it, he found the 
name of Richard Wagner, then residing in the rue 
Helder. After a winter of separation, Liszt and 
Marie made still another attempt to re-capture the 
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lost flavor of passion, in a charming summer retreat 
on the island of Nonnenwerth, but the relations be 
tween them had passed the straining point. The 
next concert season came as a release. 

Berlin, this time! Franz captured the Court, dis 
rupted the hearts of the ladies, had a glowing affair 
with the beautiful actress Charlotte de Hagn, and 
finally escaped the cohorts of actively adoring fem 
ininity to seek shelter in an atmosphere of artistic 
sympathy with the fifty-year-old Bettina Brentano von 
Arnim, who had charmed both Goethe and Beet 
hoven. In Dresden, he heard Rienzl and recognized 
its composer as the shy young man with the large 
head, from the rue Helder. Next, he had an affair 
with the fascinating Lola Montez, half Spanish, half 
Irish, who later became the mistress of the King of 
Bavaria, and could not understand this young pian 
ist's preferring his art to herself. He escaped from 
her, at last, by locking her up in her hotel room, pay 
ing the bills, and running away. The beautiful 
Montez had to break and scream her way out, and 
the affair caused an uproar. Marie d'Agoult heard of 
it, but beyond the exchange o a few cool notes, 
nothing much took place. Franz and Marie had 
parted forever. 

4- 

Liszt was free again. Most of his life was spent 
between the emotional pleasures of being free 
through love and then being free through freedom. 
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Both were necessary to him. He was guilty of more 
than one shocking lapse, but, curiously enough, he 
was never a "bad" person! A more generous soul 
never lived. Perhaps generosity is the best explana 
tion of him. He loved people, he loved to give, he 
believed that the fulfillment of life was possible only 
through the gift of love. 

On his tours, he played at Pau and went with pal 
pitating heart to visit Mme. d'Artigaux, who had once 
been Mile, de Saint-Cricq. The same sympathy still 
existed between them, though their conversations 
touched upon nothing more personal than art, re 
ligion, and the past that was dead. He left Pau, at 
last, with an entirely novel sensation; his first love 
had become transmuted into a pure and disinterested 
friendship. At Bonn, he had the pleasure of con 
ducting Beethoven's symphonies and a Cantata of his 
own at the great Beethoven Memorial Celebration 
for which he had raised so vast a sum of money. And, 
finally, he approached Weimar. 

For a long time, Liszt had carried about with him 
the dream o somewhere creating a music-center that 
should stand in the same relation to his art as the 
Weimar of Karl August had stood to the literary 
world of Goethe and Schiller. There must be one 
central seat, dedicated to furthering the best in music 
for no other reason than that it was the best. He 
longed, now, to give up his "trained bear acts" and 
direct such a temple of music himself. 

Oddly enough, it was this same Weimar that 
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gave him the chance. The Prince, Karl Alexander, 
appointed him Kapellmeister and signed a contract 
with Liszt that required him to spend no less than 
three months each year at Weimar and gave him, in 
exchange, free rein to do what he pleased there. In 
1844, Liszt began his erection of a shrine of German 
music. The ground work took time. Then, three 
years later, he felt that he was actually on the high 
road toward achieving his goal. The crowning in 
spiration came, as usual, through love. 

On a Russian tour, amid the Byzantine splendors 
of Kiev, Liszt gave a concert for charity. The aris 
tocracy o the city was present, and after the musical 
idol had shown himself and played, a lady o noble 
rank sent him a hundred-ruble note to be devoted to 
the charity, and a letter of appreciation for himself. 
Perhaps sheer gallantry stirred in him, perhaps curi 
osity, perhaps the fatal vibrations o destiny; at all 
events, he called on the lady to thank her in person. 
He found her in luxurious surroundings, smoking a 
large black cigar. They talked of music, art, religion, 
and the soul. Liszt left the house in the happy daze 
of once more finding himself a new man. Thus did 
the Princess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein come into 
his life. She remained there for years. 

5- 

The Princess was a highly interesting person. She 
was hot-blooded, beautiful in a decidedly Oriental 
fashion, rich, intellectual, related to half the nobility 
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of Russia and Poland, and separated from her hus 
band. Her spiritual equipment proved even more 
attractive. She was fond of Dante, Hegel, and Fichte; 
deeply versed in both Talmudic and Church history, 
and of a truly pious turn of mind. Religious mysti 
cism was one of the many traits which she and Liszt 
shared in common. They met and felt immediately 
in sympathy. Princess Carolyne told of her studies, 
her interest in art, her lonely life. Franz drank in 
her words, finding them a perfect mirror of his own 
state of mind. He told of his dreams of a great Ger 
man music center, at last, and the Princess offered to 
help him. The hours flew by and the sympathy be 
tween them grew. 

Princess Carolyne owned an estate in the Podolian 
steppes, between Kiev and Odessa, vast enough to 
vie with many of the smaller principalities. Life 
there was conducted along feudal lines. Serfs and 
peasants, in gay national dress, would entertain their 
patrons with songs and dancing and plaintive music 
on native instruments. To Woronince the Princess 
now repaired, taking her new friend with her. Again 
there were idyllic days. When his tour snatched 
him out of this sanctuary, Liszt vowed never to leave 
his Princess again; while she, in turn, began at once 
to set the machinery of influence in motion, so that 
she might obtain an orthodox annulment of her mar 
riage and become the wife of Franz. 

During the political upheavals of 1848, Carolyne 
fled from Russia and found shelter in one of the 
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castles of their loyal friend Prince Lichnowsky. Franz 
joined her there, and after another interlude in that 
atmosphere of isolation, art, and passion that Liszt 
so loved, they returned together to Weimar. At 
first, Liszt took up quarters at the Hotel Erbprinz 
and visited Carolyne every day at her residence in the 
Altenburg. After a while, though, he grew tired of 
this pretense and moved to the Altenburg himself. 
Here were spent the richest and perhaps the happiest 
years of Liszt's life. 

They divided the house between them. In the 
palace proper lived the Princess and her daughter, 
whom Liszt loved as well (and knew better) than his 
own. Franz took for himself only two rooms on the 
lower floor, his bedroom and the "blue room" that 
was made into his study. Each morning, the Princess 
visited him for prayers, on a twin prie-Dieu, after 
which they breakfasted together. Liszt could work 
again. The love of this vigorous woman was a refuge 
for him and mentally they struck the same stride. 
The "Symphonic Poems" bear the following dedica 
tion: 

"... To her who remains the companion of my 
life, the firmament of my mind, the living prayer and 
the Heaven of my soul, to Jeanne Elisabeth Caro 
lyne." 

Another thing that bound them together in these 
days was their admiration of Wagner. To Weimar it 
was that Wagner had come as a fugitive from justice 
in 1848, and Liszt gave him aid and encouragement. 
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Later, when Franz's own duties kept him at Weimar, 
he sent his Princess off to Dresden to hear Wagner's 
works and report on them as possibilities for the 
Weimar music-shrine. Tannh'duser and Lohengrin 
actually were produced there as the result of the 
Princess' findings . . . and the minutest details of 
rehearsals and performances were sent by letter to 
the hapless composer who was not permitted leave 
of absence to witness the Weimar productions him 
self. Until the time that Wagner found a foothold 
of his own in the patronage of the Bavarian king, 
Liszt was his staunchest champion. Never did he re 
fuse the frequent and frantic appeals for money or 
artistic assistance. Liszt's funds were always at the 
disposal of his friend, and his zeal for Wagner's works 
was so great that he willingly accepted second place 
in furthering their welfare. It was precisely this 
which finally lost Carolyne's interest to the cause. 
Much as she esteemed Wagner, she valued her Franz 
more highly still, and remonstrated with him when 
he permitted Wagner's interests to blind him to his 
own. 

After a happy visit to the Wagners in Zurich, Liszt 
and Carolyne rejoined them in Paris. The two 
friends roamed the streets that were so rich in mem 
ories for them both, and Liszt saw his children again. 
There was no further contact with Marie d'Agoult 
who was, indeed, carrying out the prophecies of that 
long-ago fortune-teller: she had had the love of a 
famous man, and she was now winning fame for her- 
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self under an altered name ... as Daniel Stern she 
was publishing her "History of the Revolution of 
1848." 

The two girls, Blandine and Cosima, now eighteen 
and fifteen years old, made friends with this cele 
brated stranger who was their father. Afternoons, 
when Wagner came to call, they listened to the talk 
and took part in the music-making. Liszt had an 
other protege in those days, an intelligent young Ger 
man who, like Schumann, had gotten himself released 
from the study of law to devote himself to music. 
Worshipping Wagner, this young man had gone to 
him for advice, and Wagner, who disliked responsi 
bilities, had sent him on, in turn, to the ever-generous 
Liszt to be "discovered." Liszt undertook to make a 
pianist of him and gave him his friendship. The 
young man's name was Hans von Biilow. In two 
years' time, Biilow had become famous and earned a 
call to the Berlin Conservatorium. Liszt was due to 
make another German tour just now, and, it being 
the opinion of Princess Carolyne that Blandine and 
Cosima should enjoy more of their father's society, 
he arranged for the two girls to board with von 
Billow's mother and to continue their musical studies 
with Hans himself. It turned out to be an altogether 
happy arrangement. Liszt received regular and de 
voted letters from von Biilow reporting on his daugh 
ters' progress. Then, when he and Hans were busy 
in Berlin with plans for the forthcoming concerts, 
the young man suddenly surprised his master by 
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timidly asking to be accepted as son-in-law. The 
younger girl, Cosima, had captured his heart. 

With a daughter betrothed now, he might have 
been thought to be entering the older genera 
tion . , . but Liszt was Liszt. After a passing affair 
or two with his own pupils and with the lovely Marie 
Kalergis (admired by Heine, Chopin, and Theo- 
phile Gauthier) , he returned to Weimar and his 
Princess. In 1857, Liszt married his younger daugh 
ter to von Biilow; Marie d'Agoult, in Paris, married 
the elder girl to Emile Ollivier; and Franz completed 
two important new works, the Faust Symphony and 
Die Ideale, in which latter work he sought to state his 
philosophy that youthful illusion and its subsequent 
disenchantment are both brought to fulfillment only 
through a detachment from worldly matters and a 
dedication of self to creative thought. 

6. 

The beautiful activity of Weimar was doomed to 
disappointment. Liszt had worked richly and well 
there. He had built the first national music center 
that Germany ever saw. He had created a true atmos 
phere of art, attaching to the place such figures as 
Raff, von Billow, Tausig, Cornelius, Joachim, Schu^ 
mann, Robert Franz, Lassen, Berlioz, and, briefly, 
Rubinstein. He had won renown for Weimar 
through his teaching as well as through his public 
work, part of which was to make known the little- 
appreciated glories of Schumann and Wagner. Still, 
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Prince Karl Alexander felt that music, after all, was 
but a secondary preoccupation, not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the dramatic art of Schiller 
and Goethe that had once shed luster upon Weimar. 
Accordingly, he made the mistake of believing the 
greater glory to be inherent in dramatic art itself 
rather than in the poets who wrote it; and cut the 
budget's allowance for music so that drama might 
flourish once more. The Prince's word was law; a 
new florescence of German drama was decreed by 
royal command. Unfortunately, however, the powers 
of a Goethe could not be summoned by royal com 
mand; they remained difficult to find. What hap 
pened was that, through intrigues, mediocre dramatics 
were encouraged while a first-class musician with 
first-class musical projects in hand, was forced closer 
and closer to the wall. An open demonstration took 
place late in 1858. 

Faithful to his plans, though fearful at heart, Liszt 
had mounted an opera of Cornelius', and the Weimar 
public hissed it. It was the first time in his life that 
Liszt had met such a reception and, without more 
ado, he handed in his resignation. Worse, the resig 
nation was accepted, although official relations were 
not terminated until more than a year after. 

Liszt's troubles did not come singly. Wagner was 
writing more of his letters, begging for assistance and 
for immediate production at Weimar. He could not 
have chosen a less opportune time. Liszt's influence 
was definitely on the wane. Rather than expose his 
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own disappointments to his friend, though, he wrote 
simply the facts, without explanations, that the oper 
atic productions which Wagner desired could not be 
undertaken for the present. Liszt's previous gener 
osity might have served as proof that his refusal was 
not caused by lack of good will; but Wagner had a 
positive genius for overlooking the fact that other 
people might be having their difficulties as well as 
himself. He wrote back a curt and stinging reply. 
There was an exchange of more or less civil notes 
but, while no open breach occurred, the old deep 
heartiness in their relations was gone. 

In third place, Liszt found himself very much 
alone. During the years of their intimacy, the Prin 
cess had been trying all means in her power to make 
possible a union between them that should be com 
patible with their faith. She had brought strong 
influence to bear toward securing an annulment of 
her marriage; time and time again matters had been 
just on the point of settling themselves; the pair had 
even gone ahead with definite wedding plans. But 
each time, the influence she had counted upon had 
failed. Now she set off in person for Rome, to appeal 
to every one of power whom she knew there, and 
resolved to state her case to the Pope himself, if need 
be. If these new plans materialized, Liszt and Caro- 
lyne would see realized the dearest wish of their 
lives. But while the ways and means were being 
sought, he was alone. 

His work had disappointed him, his friendship 
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with Wagner had disillusioned him, and his guardian 
angel was in Rome. Suddenly Liszt found himself 
experiencing something he had never known before. 
Throughout his charmed life, he had simply shown 
himself and carried things before him; now he 
paused, not without bewilderment, before the new 
sensations of emptiness and disenchantment. A line 
from Dante came back to him: 

Nel mezzo del camin de nostra vita. . . . 

Yes, he was pausing there himself now; in the middle 
of the path of life. For the first time, Liszt realized 
he was no longer a young man. 

In this state of rnind, he revisited Paris and met 
Marie d'Agoult there, for the first time since their 
separation. Then, indeed, he knew that his youthful 
ardors were over! He was shocked to find what a 
coldly critical person this love of his had become. 
They spoke, civilly enough, about literature and 
about their married daughters, but they were further 
apart than if they had met as strangers. Only with 
Caroline de Saint-Cricq had he been able to recapture 
the glow of what had been . . . and with her there 
had been nothing but a dream. 

Presently, then, word came from Rome that Prin 
cess Carolyne had won her point. There was no fur 
ther obstacle to their marriage. Liszt shook off those 
weeks of torment and doubt as if they had never been. 
Joyfully, he set out for Rome to join his Princess. 
The meeting was a touching one, full of all the 
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old affection and bright with new hopes. All was 
prepared for the wedding, which was to be celebrated 
on October 22, Franz's fiftieth birthday. Guests had 
been bidden, a banquet arranged; the pair had re 
ceived communion together before partaking of the 
marriage sacrament, and Cardinal Hohenlohe was 
preparing for the ceremony, when word arrived that 
the Pope had ordered a last-minute revision of the 
documents, the result of which cancelled Carolyne's 
annulment. The marriage could not take place. 
Fifteen years of hope and effort had been lost. 

It was a bitter disappointment, but those queer 
middle-aged feelings that Franz had been experi 
encing came to his aid now. He was calmer, more used 
to disenchantment. It didn't pain him as much as he 
had expected! There was no weakening of the af 
fections of this aging pair, who had gone through so 
much together; simply, things didn't hurt so much 
any more. They took up separate residences in Rome 
now, and Liszt visited the Princess every day. He 
was burying himself more and more in his work, 
studying, composing . . . living up to his philosophy 
of Die Ideale that set creative effort as the final heal 
ing balm for broken hopes and lost illusions. The 
Princess, too, found congenial work in the prepara 
tion of a history of church usages. When her hus 
band died, in 1 864, and a marriage would have been 
possible, they both felt that the time for it had passed. 
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Weimar was over, there was no more hope of a 
union with Carolyne, and Wagner, who had once 
occupied so definite a place in Liszt's life, was finding 
undreamed of success with the King of Bavaria. The 
only emotion which had preserved itself unaltered 
in Liszt's heart was his very real sense of religion. 
He had been dissuaded from taking orders as a young 
man, but somewhere deep within him, the urge had 
never died. With a feeling of peace and fulfillment, 
he now prepared himself to take his vows, and, in 
1 865, the same Cardinal Hohenlohe who was to have 
performed his marriage, made him an Abbe of the 
Church. 

While Franz was leading his new life at Rome, 
performing music for the Pope and being inducted 
into church history, the family talent for fatal pas 
sions was spending itself in the second generation of 
Liszt. The Billow household had made as much of 
Wagner as ever Liszt himself had done, and, while 
it took several years to work up to the climax, the 
explosion came quickly Frau Cosima von Billow left 
her husband's home and joined Wagner, who had 
been married for years to Wilhelmine Planer and 
had gone through not a few ardent affairs under the 
rose, besides. Liszt was furious . . . not so much 
because of his daughter's lapse, as because it was 
rumored tnat Billow was seeking a divorce; and if 
Cosima and Wagner contemplated marriage, it would 
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mean his daughter's renunciation of her faith. Pre 
cisely that took place. Richard and Cosima were 
married in 1870 and Liszt refused to see them. It 
was some years before he renewed his relations with 
his daughter and his friend. 

Liszt's life had by this time reached and passed its 
zenith of glory. He was approaching his seventh dec 
ade, he had conquered all there was to conquer and 
enjoyed all there was to enjoy. What he wanted now 
was peace. His relations with the Princess were 
on a basis of cordial friendship. He worked, he 
toured, and he visited her once a year in Rome, in 
much the same spirit as a business-man goes home on 
his vacation. 

In 1869, Liszt renewed his relations with Weimar. 
The dream of an art-center was over, but Karl Alex 
ander invited him to visit the city, and he was glad 
enough to go back there, simply for the sake of find 
ing quiet among the scenes that had once brought 
him happiness. Once more he made Weimar his 
headquarters, though on an entirely unofficial basis. 
He devoted his forenoons to work, and later received 
visitors and students. Those were the days of the 
famous Liszt pupils. Joseffy, Rosenthal, and Fried- 
heim were among those who came to work with Liszt 
and the master ("my old Venus," as Borodin called 
him) never took pay for his teaching. 

Naturally, a man like Liszt could never confine 
himself exclusively to work and to masculine society. 
The Princess Carolyne heard rumors of warm femi- 
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nine friendships that he formed, some among his 
pupils, and was quite satisfied to maintain her own 
relations with him on a strictly Platonic footing. 
Another thing that displeased her was Liszt's recon 
ciliation with the Wagners. He visited them at Bay- 
reuth, promptly forgot past grievances, and arranged 
to spend part of each year with them at their retreat, 
which was to see the realization of that German music 
center of which Liszt himself had dreamed in vain 
for more than thirty years. When the great Festspiel- 
haus opened its doors in 1876, Richard used the oc 
casion to give public praise and thanks for all that 
Liszt had done for him in the years before there had 
been the possibility of a Bavarian monarch who would 
make Wagner the rage. Liszt was pleased at the 
recognition accorded him, but Princess Carolyne was 
furiously angry! It smacked to her of patronage, of 
again putting her dear Franz in secondary place. 

Wagner died in 1883, and the formidable Cosima 
continued both the business and the traditions of 
Bayreuth single-handed. Three years later Liszt, 
broken in health but indomitable of spirit, prepared 
for still another Grand Tour. Each year now, as he 
and Carolyne were growing older, the parting be 
tween them was fraught was increasing sadness. This 
time, an air of destiny overlay it. They kissed each 
other in tender friendship and wondered whether 
they would ever meet again. 

Liszt paid a visit to the Hungarian painter, Mun- 
kaczy, at Colpach in Luxembourg, and played for 
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him, little dreaming that this was the last time he 
would touch a piano. In July (1886) he set out for 
Bayreuth. He fell ill on the way and took to his bed 
(in lodgings in a house adjoining his daughter's) as 
soon as he, arrived. Still, he forced himself to visit 
Cosima later that same evening. She was glad to see 
him, but much more engrossed with the plans of a 
performance of Tristan. Liszt attended the per 
formance, against his doctor's advice. 

On Saturday, July 3 1 , Cosima and the doctors were 
sent for in haste. Liszt had lost consciousness. He 
murmured incoherently. One word, though, rang 
out clear. 

"Tristan!" 

That was the last word Liszt spoke, and it is an 
altogether fitting last word for him; to Liszt, Tristan 
symbolized the perfect love that he had been seeking 
all his life. He died that same day. 

His death was passed over as quietly as possible. 
Bayreuth was agog with the Wagner festival, for 
which royalty came, and Cosima felt that the funeral 
of such a one as Liszt might have damped the plans. 
The person who grieved most sincerely for him was 
the old Princess. Less than a year later, she died 
in the firm belief that she was at last to be indissolubly 
united with her^Franz, who had been the bright light 
on her horizon, and into whose life she had brought 
the richest flowering of that love, tinged with both 
passion and mysticism, that Liszt believed to be the 
only complete fulfillment. 



IX 

WAGNER, MAN OF MOODS AND WOMEN 

i. 

FOR the hundredth time, Minna tried to make 
up her mind about this Wagner fellow. There 
was much that was likable about him; then again 
there was much that could send you into shrieking 
fits of rage. No doubt but what he was gifted; here 
he was, not yet twenty-two and already conductor of 
opera at her own Magdeburg theater. He'd com 
posed some, too; he had tremendous enthusiasm for 
his work, and he was lively company. When you let 
yourself dwell on that side of him, the prospects 
didn't seem too bad. But you had to consider the 
other side, too. 

He wasn't much to look at, with his small frame, 
his bulging forehead, his big nose, and his over- 
bright eyes. He had a hot temper and more than a 
little vanity. To hear him talk about himself, you'd 
think he was some sort of wonder! Life with a man 
like that could turn out more than you bargained for. 
He wasn't earning too much, either, and he spent 
money like water. It was funny, of course, when he 
gave parties like that New Year's affair for the entire 
company, when punch and champagne had been kept 
in rotation, when very considerately, the landlord had 

213 
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been warned that most of the furniture would prob 
ably be smashed before the festivities were done, and 
when the crowd of them had gotten on terms of 
highly amusing intimacy. But a household with a 
man like Richard Wagner at the helm wouldn't be 
a New Year's party! He was always in debt, too; 
constantly borrowing. 

Well, but you shouldn't be swayed by such things 
alone in a matter of this kind. You ought to look 
into your heart. Did she love the man? There was 
an awfully good offer waiting for her in Berlin. . . . 
If she loved him, she supposed, she wouldn't keep 
remembering about that all the time. He was ar 
dent enough, certainly. And still The more she 
thought about it, the more doubtful she grew. Only 
one thing was sure; she felt desperately sorry for him! 

He'd told her something of his life and she could 
sympathize with him. Minna had had a hard time 
of it herself. She wasn't at all sure that she'd want 
him or anyone else to know the details of her own 
story, however. She'd had to help support her family 
from her eleventh year on. Later, she'd often gone 
without dinner in order to save a few Groschen 
towards her brother's education. When the hotel 
people asked her why she wasn't in the dining-room, 
she'd say she was invited out, and then she actually 
would go out just to keep up appearances, and munch 
a dry roll while she walked about. She'd always been 
pretty, though too much so, perhaps, in her calm 
way. At sixteen she'd gotten into trouble and now 
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there was Natalie to look after. She passed Natalie 
off as her little sister. Then she'd gotten work as an 
actress, not because she had any special loveor gifts! 
for the stage, but because it was an easy life to get 
along in, when you had good looks and good-will and 
the knack of making friends. Deep in her heart, she 
would have liked a plain bourgeois home. Yes, she 
knew what hard times could mean and that made her 
sorry for the Wagner boy, who seemed to need so 
much! 

His hardships, of course, had been different from 
hers. He, at least, had had a happy childhood, and 
care and schooling. She tried to remember, now, all 
she knew of him. He was born in Leipzig, just 
around the time of the great battle, and six months 
after his birth his father had died in an epidemic 
brought on by the fearful condition of the city. Two 
years later, Richard's mother had married again and 
the family moved to Dresden where the new father, 
Ludwig Geyer, was engaged in the theater. It was 
funny that just this Ludwig Geyer, reputed to have 
been a Jew, should have had the greatest influence 
on Richard's early tastes . . . Richard's views were 
distinctly anti-Semitic! Geyer was a versatile and 
gifted man ... he painted, wrote plays, acted in 
them, and won such reputation as an opera singer 
that Weber liked to have him take part in his own 
works. Geyer used to take little Richard to the 
theater with him, and there the boy first became 
enamoured of the unreal-realities of the stage. 
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Richard was only eight when Geyer died, but even 
in that brief time there took root the influence that 
was to mark him for his life. The step-father tried 
to teach him painting but with small success. Rich 
ard preferred thumping out Weber's arias on the 
piano. During Geyer's last illness, the boy enter 
tained him by playing from Der Freischutz. Shortly 
before he died, Geyer remarked to his wife, 

"What would you say if that boy turned out to have 
a talent for music?" 

At first, though, the talent was by no means pre 
cocious. He merely thumped out his tunes and never 
did learn to play the piano properly. At school, he 
was interested chiefly in classic drama and the writing 
of verse. At eleven, he won the school prize for a 
memorial poem. Never amenable to discipline, 
Richard cast routine study to the winds and picked 
up only what pleased him. His education was un 
balanced enough, but thorough as far as it went, 
He loved Greek tragedy, and tried to learn English 
for Shakespeare's sake, but got no further than 
Hamlet's monologue. The mere translation of 
Shakespeare was not enough for him; he dreamed of 
creating heroic drama himself. Accordingly, he set 
to work on a tragedy. It was to be of vast propor 
tionsWagner's dreams always were a sort of com 
bination of Hamlet and King Lear, with forty-two 
personages so many of whom were slaughtered off be 
fore the last act, that their ghosts had to be resusci- 
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tated in order that some voice might be on hand to 
speak the final lines. 

At fifteen, young Richard made his first acquaint 
ance with the music of Beethoven. The impression 
was tremendous. He grew dizzy with rapture and 
straightway felt himself a musician. Inspired by 
Egmont, he now determined that his own great 
tragedy must be accompanied by music. He would 
write the music himself. He got hold of a manual 
of thorough-bass out of a lending-library, studied it 
a few days, and believed himself a composer. 

The family had returned to Leipzig some time be 
fore this, and Richard matriculated at the University 
there, with no definite professional goal, but with a 
vast desire to absorb philosophy and general aes 
thetics. What he excelled in chiefly, though, was the 
riotous gaiety of the student's life. He plunged into 
excesses of all sorts, got into debt, and found himself 
frowned upon even by his family. Presently he began 
studying again, counterpoint this time; mastered the 
art of fugue composition (an art which his teacher, 
Weinlig, predicted he would never use but which 
would prove serviceable to him anyway) , set to com 
posing orchestral scores in good earnest, and pro 
claimed himself a musician. 

He visited Vienna now, disapproved of the musical 
taste there (Zampa was all the rage) , and came away. 
At twenty, his older brother Albert got him an open 
ing as chorus-master at Wurzberg. There he com- 
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posed an opera (Dz> /teen), and returned to Leipzig a 
year later in the hope of seeing his work mounted 
there. His plans fell through, though, and he left 
again to take up this musical directorship at Magde 
burg. That was the story, to date, of Richard Wag 
ner. Except, of course, that his contacts with the 
student life and the cheap theatrical world had done 
nothing to break him of his apparently instinctive 
taste for good living, high spending, and a continuous 
borrowing, against dramatic promises of better be 
havior, which amounted to genius in itself. 

Now then, reasoned Minna Planer, was that the 
sort of man to tie up with? Wagner had spoken 
vaguely of marriage, but to him that wasn't the im 
portant thing. He wanted her. She rested him, he 
said; buoyed him, gave him a sense of security and 
peace. That, of course, was a fine way to be re 
garded. And, besides, she was sincerely sorry for 
the fellowso many of his plans had headed into 
nothing but disappointment and here he was, drift 
ing, wasting himself for want of understanding and 
care. Maybe, if he got into the right hands, he might 
still amount to something? It would be nice to have 
a home and a husband. . . . On the other hand, a 
man like Wagner would need a lot of looking- 
after. . . . And in the meanwhile, there was this 
offer from Berlin. In a flash, then, she got her 
inspiration. Why couldn't she have Berlin and Wag 
ner, both? 
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Richard was furious when Minna told him she 
was going to act in Berlin. He had gotten to depend 
on her. Her charm of person pleased him, he admired 
her calmness and sobriety of character; she was some 
three years older than he and mothered him, and, 
what was of chief importance to Wagner, she "under 
stood him." In his own words, 

"... I can only describe her feeling for me as one 
of heart-felt good-will, the most fervent wish for my 
success and well-being, the kindest sympathy and a 
genuine delight in my gifts, which often filled her 
with astonishment. ..." 

It disturbed him very little that Minna's feelings 
toward him were scarcely those of passionate love. 
The point was that he wanted her, and what Wagner 
wanted himself was always of greater importance to 
him than what others might have wanted. He im 
plored her to return to him, spoke formally of mar 
riage, and threatened to "take to drink and go to the 
devil as rapidly as possible" if she failed to heed his 
plea. Finally, he got the powers at the Magdeburg 
Theater to renew her contract, secured the promise 
of her return, and set off "in the depth of an awful 
winter's night" to meet her and take her back to her 
own cosy home that she had so recently quit . . . 
and that had become a sort of haven for himself. 
Shortly after, Wagner and Minna were united in all 
but the detail of legal sanction. In writing to a friend 
about this new relationship, Wagner says, 
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"It has nothing common, unworthy, or enervating 
in it; our epicureanism is pure and strongnot a 
miserable illicit liaison; we love each other, and be 
lieve in each other, and the rest we leave to fate; ..." 

Wagner had been hard at work on a new opera 
during all this time; an adaptation of Measure for 
Measure (Das Liebesverbot) which was to blend 
poetry and drama with a new spirit of frankness and 
modernity in regard to the business of calling a 
spade a spade. Again he had high hopes for its pro 
duction at Magdeburg, and again his hopes fell 
through. His conductorship was soon terminated, he 
was over his ears in debt, his creditors were pressing, 
and he had nothing of his own to fall back upon. 
So he fell back on Minna. She managed to secure an 
acting engagement at Konigsberg and he followed her 
there, eventually obtaining a conductor's post himself. 

Wagner's position at this time reminds one of the 
man who refused to give up drinking just to show 
his strength of character. He had become a bit better 
acquainted with the details of Minna's life, had gone 
through a few stormy scenes with her in regard to 
rival admirers; he realized that her feeling for him 
was sympathy rather than passion, and he admitted 
openly that "The peculiar power she exercised over 
me had no source in the ideal side of things, to which 
I had always been so susceptible." Yet he was de 
termined to marry her because she gave him "the 
needed comfort and support." Accordingly, they 
were married on November 24, 1836. 
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What romance there was, evaporated before the 
honeymoon. Difficulties set in almost at once. The 
classic Wagnerian money troubles began anew and 
the couple took divergent views on how best to solve 
them. Richard believed in having and doing what 
he liked; Minna believed in earning one's way regard 
less of "likes," and felt disgraced by borrowing. It 
was she, accordingly, who took over the support of the 
young household. In May of 1837, Minna fled to 
her parents' home in Dresden . . . under masculine 
escort . . . but returned to her husband, begging 
forgiveness for her lapse and blaming it on the des 
perate wretchedness of her plight. So they were 
together again, Richard tending the flower of his 
genius, Minna tending the household and the budget 
and taking a hand at the hated borrowing whenever 
things looked too black for the man who needed so 
much care. Presently they removed to Riga, where 
Wagner was offered a new post and where he began 
his Rienzi. But greater things beckoned to him and 
in 1839, they set out to conquer the world, with an 
almost-finished opera score, a lot of cheap luggage, 
and a dog. 

From Riga, they headed direct for London by boat. 
The boat was small and the weather unspeakably 
wretched. Storms howled, winds blew, everyone was 
ill, and the entire voyage became a series of multiply 
ing mischances. Except for one thing. During the 
long wakeful hours of sulphuric darkness, Wagner got 
talking to the sailors and heard from them the sea- 
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man's legend of the Flying Dutchman. He stored it 
away in his mind, believing it worth working out . . . 
but first he wanted to see the world! 

London at last. The Wagners stopped there only 
a week, a fairly nondescript pair of German tourists, 
who enjoyed the sights and the public buildings and 
never once visited a theater. At Boulogne, en route 
through the continent, Wagner met Meyerbeer who 
looked at the two acts of Rienzi and gave him letters 
for Paris. And then on to the capital, to astonish the 
world and make a name for himself at one bound! 

The Paris years were probably the most miserable 
of Wagner's life though Minna was to know worse. 
His Liebesverbot was accepted for one of the theaters 
but the management went into bankruptcy before the 
piece could be given. Rienzi was not accepted any 
where. Meyerbeer used his personal influence with 
the Paris Opera, as a result of which Wagner got a 
chance to present his plans for a work to be built 
around the Flying Dutchman therne. But all that 
came of the scheme was an offer from the Opera to 
pay him five hundred francs for the idea of the opera, 
so that another composer might work it out! Wagner 
was desperate and completely in revolt against the 
Paris taste. He tried his hand at magazine writing, 
applied for a position in a chorus which he lost be 
cause he could not sing, made musical and orchestral 
arrangements, and turned out a number of short 
songs, just to keep the wolf from the door. It was 
Minna, though, who probably did the most towards 
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protecting that portal. The comely actress, whose 
poised calm had been so attractive, had developed 
into a careworn, harassed housewife, who cooked, 
scrubbed, sewed, patched, borrowed, and tried all 
means in her power to keep the threadbare little 
household from literally falling apart. Next Wagner, 
full of faith in himself, sent his Rienzi on to Dresden, 
hired himself a piano, and set about developing his 
own version of a Flying Dutchman score, the first 
plan of which had been let go for five hundred francs. 
In the spring of 1841, he had word at last that, 
thanks to Meyerbeer's recommendations, his Rienzi 
had been accepted at Dresden. Joyfully, the Wagners 
set out once more for their homeland. In Dresden, 
things went better. From Minna's point of view, they 
had found a paradise which, under wiser management, 
need never have been lost. Rienzi earned com 
mendable attention, Wagner had a well-paying posi 
tion as Kapellmeister at the Opera, and a chance to 
make a success of his own works (if only he'd write 
the sort of things that made a success) . But to Wag 
ner, advantages of that kind meant less than nothing. 
The mere security of life didn't trouble him; as long 
as his tradesmen gave credit and his friends made 
loans, he was always secure! What he wanted was to 
realize himself; to do exactly what he pleased without 
regard for other people, and then to have those other 
people appreciate him as he believed he deserved. 
When it didn't happen that way, he grew abusive. 
Accordingly, when first the Dutchman and later 
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Tannhauser proved to be public failures, he once 
more broke out in revolt and raged against the Dres 
den authorities much as he had against those of Paris. 

But there was this difference. In Paris, nobody 
cared what he said, while in Dresden he had official 
standing. The Revolution of 1848 had broken out, 
and some of Wagner's unfortunate speeches thrust 
him into the full glare of the law. When the insur 
rection was put down at last by Prussian arms, he 
found himself banished. At first, he took refuge at 
Weimar with Liszt . . . who in personal and pro 
fessional emergencies had shown himself a friend of 
incomparable loyalty . . . but, learning that a price 
had been put upon his head as a "dangerous politi 
cal," he fled, briefly to Paris, and then to Zurich, 
where he was to make his headquarters for some ten 
years. 

With Dresden ended the happiest years of Minna's 
life. For no good reason, as she saw it, her husband 
had thrown over security, standing, and position. 
And in exchange for it all, they had . . . what? A 
strange home in a strange place, and a vision of more 
of the scantiness, the grubbing, the work, and the 
miserable borrowing of the Paris days. Wagner, of 
course, had his faith in himself. Also, he had an 
amount of resiliency which must have been pleasanter 
to possess than to live with. 
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Before his speedy departure from Dresden, Wagner 
had made the acquaintance of a certain Madame Eu 
gene Laussot, an English girl who had married a 
French wine merchant and lived in Bordeaux. Jessie 
Laussot was twenty-one at the time she met Wagner, 
musical, intelligent, sensitive, and, apparently, not 
outgrown the years of hero-worship. She saw Kapell 
meister Wagner and admired him immensely. In 
speaking of her, Wagner writes, 

"... I experienced again that sympathetic tone 
that came as it were out of an old familiar past, but 
never reached me from my immediate surroundings." 

Arrived in Zurich, after his political disgrace, 
Wagner received a cordial letter from young Madame 
Laussot, assuring him of her sympathy. And in 
March of 1850, while on a reconnoitering trip to 
Paris, he received another letter from her, this time 
inviting him to spend a little time at her home. In 
deed, the invitation was so pressing that it enclosed 
his traveling expenses. Wagner started at once for 
Bordeauxafter writing his wife a letter, excusing 
himself for not returning home, and promising to 
appear early in April. 

Wagner had been fourteen years married by now, 
and his ardor for Minna had certainly cooled. He 
was quite willing to admit that she had her use; she 
ministered to him and made him comfortable. But 
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she could not understand him; rise to the heights of 
artistic purity that he demanded; furnish him with 
the inspiration that was his due. Evidently Madame 
Laussot could. At any rate, the prospect of a little 
"cure" at Bordeaux cheered him immensely, and he 
lost no time in setting out. His hosts welcomed him 
cordially (he wrote to Minna that Eugene Laussot 
had greeted him "with indescribable joy") , and he 
settled down to a pleasant few weeks of guestship. 

Monsieur Laussot was out of the house attending 
to business, Jessie's mother (who made her home 
with the couple, defraying the expenses to a large 
extent) was somewhat deaf and kept to her own de 
vices, and Wagner and his young hostess found them 
selves much alone. They talked about music and 
art, and mostly about Richard Wagner. Thus, their 
sympathy grew. He found her intelligent and sym 
pathetic. She was the inspiration he needed. She 
understood him. He read her his poems and his 
sketches, and made a notation to the effect that, 

"It was inevitable that we should soon feel the 
people around us irksome in our conversation." 
(Apparently Wagner's "ideals" never did extend to 
the sacredness of guest rights.) 

After three weeks or so, Minna began writing him 
again, asking when he was coming back to Paris to 
see about establishing a new home for them. This, 
together with the burden of his political mishaps, 
gave Wagner a deep Weltschmerz. He determined 
now to go to Greece or Asia Minor, in company with 
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Jessie Laussot, to forget the world and live for his 
art-dreams alone. Madame Laussot fell in with his 
plans but frightened Wagner off by her openness 
about it. He was ready enough to go, but not quite 
prepared for a public departure. He finally extri 
cated himself from the awkward situation by leaving 
Bordeaux in haste and taking refuge at Montmorency. 
His letters to Minna at this time show a decidedly 
cooler tone. 

". . . It was really only duty that controlled your 
conduct towards me," he writes; "it was duty that 
made you bear with me all the miseries we suffered 
in Paris, and even in your last letter but one you 
speak only of duty in connection with those days, 
not love. Had you had real love for me in your heart 
then, you would not be giving yourself credit now 
for enduring those miseries, but, in your firm belief 
in me and what I am, you would have recognized in 
them a necessity in which one acquiesces for the sake 
of something higher; when one thinks only of this 
higher thing, and is happy in the consciousness of it, 
he forgets lower sorrows." 

He says not a word of his dealings with Jessie, but 
announces his willingness for himself and Minna to 
live apart. At last Minna hurried to Paris to look 
him up, but he managed to give her the slip, leaving 
word with friends, simply, that he had gone . . . 
which fact was fully evident without announcement 
. . . and fled to Lake Geneva. 

In Bordeaux, however, things were not settled by 
so simple a matter as flight. Either Jessie had con- 
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fessed the state of affairs to her mother, or her mother 
guessed it ... at all events, the mother told the 
whole story to Eugene Laussot, who made it known 
that to lay his hands upon Herr Wagner would fill 
him with even more "indescribable joy" than their 
former meeting had done. Wagner wrote Laussot, 
urging him to see matters in "their true light" 
(throughout his life, a "true light," to Wagner, 
meant the justification of himself) , but hinting, at the 
same time, that no man could expect to hold a woman 
against her will. Further, he wrote to Jessie to be 
calm. 

Wagner next returned to Bordeaux, to place him 
self at Laussot's disposal, but the family had already 
gone when he got there, and he was requested by the 
police to leave the city. He returned at once to 
Switzerland, after leaving for Jessie a note advising 
her of his contempt for her husband and announcing 
that he 

"... would have nothing more to do with her 
until she had released herself from this shameful sit 
uation." 

Jessie had apparently been trapped in a hero-wor 
ship which she now proceeded to get over. At all 
events, she agreed to see Wagner or write to him no 
more. But for some time after, the affaire Laussot 
rankled in Wagner's bosom. He analyzed it in char 
acteristic style in a letter to his friend Frau Ritter, 
whose family had first introduced him to Jessie (and 
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who, from 1851 to 1856, assisted him materially with 
a yearly allowance) ; 

"... The only power that could help her she has 
abandoned and betrayed the power of her love! She 
has lost herself because she is weak! The woman 
that would have brought me salvation has proved 
herself a child! . . . What foolish weakness, know 
ing as she did that she was dealing with the enemies 
of her love, to give these enemies a promise to pre 
vent her beloved from communicating with her in 
any way!" 

Thus ended the Laussot affair. When it was thor 
oughly over, Wagner and Minna patched it up again 
and, as is the case with patches, the re-welding was 
entirely an external matter. They settled in Zurich 
now. Wagner, the rebel, was developing a new code. 
He was tired of lack of appreciation. He refused now 
to work for money or approval or anything at all 
save the dictates of his own artistic consciousness. He 
refused positions, he refused to follow up commis 
sions. Since Lohengrin, completed in 1847, he had 
written no music at all. He devoted himself, instead, 
to the poetic text of the Ring. His duty as an artist 
was to encompass beauty and truth as he saw them. 
That was all; it was enough. It was the duty of the 
world to provide him with food, shelter, and appre 
ciation in exchange for his work. Since he could not, 
and would not, waste his energies on such baser con 
siderations, he simply cast them from him. In other 
words, he did as he pleased and refused any hand- 
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hold with gainful work. Minna, though, still clung 
to the view (despicable in Wagner's eyes) that it was 
more honorable to earn one's livelihood, even if the 
means did go against the artistic grain, than to live 
on charity. Again the atmosphere of the Wagner 
home was tense. Again he complained that Minna 
did not, could not, understand him and never had. 
He writes to her (November 9, 1851) : 

"You must let me have peace; take me as I am, and 
let me do what I have joy and pleasure in; don't 
Worry me into anything I cannot and will not do: 
rest assured, on the other hand, that I shall always 
be doing something that somehow gives joy to others 
and contents my inner sense." 

Minna, in turn, sets forth her side of the case in 
a letter to a woman friend (about 1851) : 

"The director had offered Wagner 200 francs a 
month if he would accept the post of first Kapell 
meister in the theater (Zurich) ; but he thinks it 
beneath his dignity to earn money, and prefers to 
live on charity or on borrowed money. You can 
understand, with one of my way of thinking, with 
what disesteem to say nothing of what has already 
happened I, as no doubt any other woman, must 
regard this. What will become of me of us on such 
principles as these? I often cry my eyes out, and am 
quite worn out with the worry my husband causes 
me." 

3- 

Such was the state of affairs in the Wagner house 
hold when, in February of 1852 (hardly two years 
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after the plans for Asia Minor with. Jessie Laussot) , 
Wagner made the acquaintance of Frau Mathilde 
Wesendonck. The bare structural schema of what 
followed that meeting practically duplicated the Laus 
sot developments; the artistically sensitive young wife 
of a prosperous merchant conceived for the misunder 
stood dreamer a heroic admiration not untinged with 
pity, and through it became his inspiration. The 
Wesendonck affair, though, projected richer over 
tones. It developed more slowly, lasted longer, and 
had farther-reaching results, from a human as well 
as an artistic standpoint. 

By 1852, Wagner was fully aware of a love for Frau 
Wesendonck, which she returned, "at first and for a 
long time timidly, hesitatingly, and shyly, and then 
more and more decidedly and surely." Three years 
later, the affair was public enough for a friend to 
report Wagner as having "long ceased to love his 
wife," and being "consumed with passion for an 
other." The following year, Frau Wesendonck took 
active steps. She dissuaded Wagner from taking up 
his residence in Weimar and, it being again necessary 
for provision to be made for him, saw to it that such 
provision took a fairly novel form. She induced her 
husband to place at Wagner's disposal a small house 
a cheery house with a garden and plenty of sunlight, 
such as he loved and therefore "required." This 
house the Asyl it was called adjoined the Wesen 
donck residence. The windows of the one over 
looked the other, and only the garden separated them. 
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In 1857, Wagner carried to Mathilde the completed 
poem of Tristan which she had inspired. In his later 
memoirs (written with Cosima, from the summit of 
retrospect, and notoriously nai'f in revealing only 
those episodes of his past that he definitely wished 
revealed; Mein Leben does greater credit to Wagner's 
powers as a creator of poetic fiction than as a reporter 
of plain facts) , he admits that this period of close 
association with his neighbors "coincided with the 
beginning of the working out of my poem, Tristan 
und Isolde." It was scarcely a coincidence! On the 
day that he gave Mathilde his poem, she threw her 
arms about him and "dedicated herself to death that 
she might give him life." 

What had been a triangle in Bordeaux became a 
quadrangle in Zurich, and the geometric progression 
made for greater pain. Wagner insisted, of course, 
that his relations with Frau Wesendonck were exclu 
sively of a spiritual and artistic nature. Simply, she 
provided him with the inspiration and understanding 
that Minna lacked. And if he scampered across the 
garden in the early morning sunshine and returned 
home at night for rest and housewifely care, he was 
merely rendering unto Caesar what was Caesar's, and 
to God what was God's. Mathilde must have induced 
her husband into a half-hearted acceptance of this in 
terpretation of affairs, for whatever Otto Wesendonck 
may have suspected, he continued in his subsidizing 
friendship for the poet-composer. 

Indeed, Wagner undertook to rebuke Wesendonck 
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for being "disturbed at my making myself so much 
at home in his house: in many things, such as the 
heating, the lighting, and the hours for meals, con 
sideration was shown me which seemed to him to 
encroach on his rights as master of the house." Wag 
ner also complained of the discomfort it caused him 
to have to submit to hours of conversation with the 
Wesendonck family, in which Otto permitted himself 
to take part "at least as much as myself and others." 

He praised Mathilde for the "grandeur" of her at 
tachment which enabled her to keep her husband 
fully informed as to the state of her affections, and to 
bring him at last "to resignation as regards herself." 

"... The most wonderful thing, however, is that 
I actually never had a notion of these combats that 
she endured for me; for her sake her husband had 
always to appear friendly and easy towards me; not 
a frown was to enlighten me, not a hair of my head 
was to be touched; serene and cloudless were the 
heavens to be above me, smooth and soft was my 
path to be. So unheard-of a success had this glorious 
love of the pure and noble wife." 

In the midst of all this purity and nobility, only 
Minna struck the discordant note. Minna persisted 
in her "coarse misunderstanding of my merely 
friendly relations" with Frau Wesendonck. Just as 
she had been insensitive about Wagner's financial es 
capades, so she now had the poor taste to put a ques 
tionable construction on Wagner's visits to the big 
house, on Mathilde's secret visits to the Asyl (on 
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which the servant was forbidden to report) , and on 
the general tone o super-neighborly heartiness that 
spread like a visible thing across the garden. On more 
than one occasion, Minna spoke her mind to Ma- 
thilde. Scenes followed. Mathilde grew "haughty." 
Minna refused to accept her invitations. But in the 
end pardons were exchanged and peace was restored 
"for Richard's sake." 

In April of 1858, however, the various domestic 
rumblings headed up into a terrific crash. One eve 
ning, the Wesendonck couple visited the Wagners 
"for Richard's sake," the passive members of the 
quadrangle had to swallow a good deal! and the next 
day, according to Minna's account, her husband was 
unusually restless. He came out of his room every 
time the bell rang, and seemed awaiting an oppor 
tunity for something or other. In his hands he held 
a roll of manuscript paper. It turned out to be the 
plans for the First Act of Tristan, Wagner wanted 
this roll to reach Frau Wesendonck not an unusual 
procedurebut would not give it out of his possession 
when Minna offered to attend to it for him. At last 
he called the servant and gave the roll to her. En 
route to the big house, the servant passed Minna, 
and Minna asked for the roll. She opened it and 
discovered a thick letter which was manifestly not 
part of the First Act of Tristan. It was a long and 
impassioned love letter and Minna read it through. 

At noon, she told Wagner what had happened and 
what she had seen. He seemed alarmed for a mo- 
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ment, but retrenched himself at once behind the 
honi soit qui mal y pense theory: his relations with 
Frau Wesendonck were lofty and pure; what sullied 
them was Minna's coarse inability to understand. 
Nevertheless, Minna went across the garden (much 
against Wagner's wishes) , and had still another con 
fidential chat with her husband's Muse. She threat 
ened to show the letter to Otto Wesendonck but did 
not carry it out. The scene ended somehow or other 
short of an explosion, and Minna, whose heart had 
been troubling her for some time, was sent off for 
a "cure." 

On her return to the Asyl (Minna actually came 
back there and Wagner actually wanted her to; he 
found comfort in her expert management o the 
household and wrote her friendly letters during her 
holiday) , things grew worse than ever. Wagner de 
sired the two women to maintain a surface-showing 
of friendliness and Minna was willing enough to do 
this, as she had done for some six years past. But this 
time, the Muse herself made objections. In a letter 
to a friend (August 1858) , Minna writes: 

"When I returned, I was violently assailed and 
threatened by my husband, with the object of get 
ting me to associate again with that woman. I 
yielded, was willing to go this great length: . . . but 
the husband and in the end this woman herself will 
not: she is so my husband himself shouted at me 
raging, beside herself, at my being there, and out of 
jealousy will not suffer me to remain: only Richard 
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shall live here, which, however, he cannot do. Rich 
ard has two natures; he is ensnared on the other side 
and clings to me from habit, that is all. My resolve 
now is, since this woman will not endure my living 
with my husband, and he is weak enough to give 
way to her, that I will live by turns in Dresden, 
Berlin, and Weimar, until either Richard or God 
calls me away. . . ." 

That same month, and after twenty-two years of 
marriage, the Wagners went their separate ways, Rich 
ard to Italy and Minna to Dresden. The rupture 
was exceedingly painful to Wagner, who seemed to 
have approached a zenith of contentment in the three- 
cornered arrangement which allowed him to drink 
in inspiration from Mathilda's presence, and then 
come trotting home across the garden to Minna and 
good care. In September, he writes to Mathilde, 

"... Thus, I am yours: you too shall get well 
through me. Here will Tristan be completed a de 
fiance to all the raging of the world. And with this 
work, if I may, I will return to see you, to comfort 
you, to make you happy. This is my holiest, loveliest 
wish." 

Less than two weeks later, though, he writes to 
Minna, regarding her choice of a new dwelling, 

"Thither I would come to you as often as I needed 
a home: and for the rest, quite apart from my per 
sonal need of habitation, it would be your peaceful 
retreat to which I also could withdraw when all the 
storms of life were weathered, there at last to find 
enduring repose beneath your care/' 
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Two months after this, Wagner wrote to Mathilda 
begging her to help him tend his unfortunate wife, 
whose care was easier for him at a distance than in 
person; and again at an interval of less than two 
weeks, sent a letter to Minna making plans for her 
recovery and declaring his fervent desire to make up 
to her all she had been through. 

The following year, Wagner once more suggested 
that Minna join him, in Paris this time, and that 
they set up another household together. He meant 
to live quietly, and the surroundings would be good 
for Minna's health. On his way to Paris, he stopped 
off at Zurich, visited the Wesendoncks, spent four 
days with them, and wrote to Hans von Biilow about 
Otto in warm terms: 

"The husband stands between myself and his wife 
whom he had to renounce completely as a mutual, 
I may say, indeed, the sincerest friend. I take the 
greatest pride in this development; only my most 
earnest longing to be able to maintain my proximity 
to the poor wife has guided me to it ... I stayed 
continually at their house, and what I can do to help 
the faithful woman through her difficult life is done 
with the honest joy of the husband in my coming 
and going." 

(Poor Biilow! His sympathy with Wagner's grand 
ideas on the nobility of other women's husbands was 
yet to cost him dear!) 

Minna actually did come back to Richard, hopeful 
still of establishing the sort of home which people 
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nearly a quarter of a century married might reason 
ably expect. And 1859 found them once more in 
Paris. He called immediately upon the Director of 
the Theatre Lyrique, with a view to getting Tann- 
h'duser produced there, and was granted an audition. 
He played his score on the piano himself, but his 
pianistic powers were so notably deficient and his 
verbal explanations so excited, that the Director lost 
interest in the work. Resolved to be heard at all 
costs, however, Wagner arranged for three orchestral 
concerts at which his works were performed. The 
concerts resulted in a loss of ten thousand francs, but 
they succeeded in arousing sufficient controversy to 
make Wagner talked about. Musical Paris became 
divided into pro- Wagner and anti- Wagner camps. 

During the years that his musical output was slack, 
Wagner had been outlining his artistic creeds in prose 
essays. The Art-Work of The Future aroused espe 
cial attention, and the anti- Wagner group seized upon 
it as a means of ridiculing its author. The "Music 
of The Future" became a catch-word with which to 
stigmatize everything that seemed dull and incom 
prehensible. Berlioz, who had once befriended Wag 
ner, turned now to the opposite side and published a 
criticism of him in Le Journal des Debats (February 
9, 1860) . Wagner replied with his Letter to Hector 
Berlioz, in the Presse Thedtrale (February 26) , and 
another fight was on. It was settled by circumstances 
from the outside. 

Prince Metternich, who was visiting in Paris, ex- 
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pressed a desire to hear this controversial Wagner, 
and at his request, the Emperor Napoleon III. or 
dered a performance of Tannh'duser at the Opera. 
Nothing was spared to make it a success. Money was 
lavished on details of costumes and settings, and Wag 
ner was given free hand in the matter of direction 
and rehearsals (which personal touch resulted in his 
making himself disliked by everyone even remotely 
connected with the theater) . Wagner deeply desired, 
not merely a presentation of his ideas, but a public 
success. Indeed, he went so far as to alter his original 
plans; as a concession to Parisian taste which regarded 
the formal ballet as the sine non qua of opera, he 
re-wrote the opening scene, introducing something in 
the nature of a "dance divertissement," which if it 
did not quite represent the orthodox thing, nonethe 
less represented what Wagner hated even more than 
Paris loved the ballet compromise. 

Then, when the night of the performance arrived 
(March 13, 1861) , it ushered in a sensation. It was 
hardly the sensation, though, that Wagner had hoped 
for. A more disgraceful fiasco probably never took 
place. The fashionable Jockey Club arrayed itself 
in the front rows, bent on avenging itself upon this 
"Music of The Future," which took such liberties 
with melody and ballets; and boos and catcalls 
drowned out the music. In spite of a certain succes 
de scandale and a consequent demand for tickets, 
Tannh'duser had to be withdrawn after but three per 
formances. The press was unanimous in condemn- 
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ing it. The expression, "se tannhauser" became the 
current equivalent for "to be wretchedly bored." 
Berlioz wrote his son "... I am cruelly avenged." 
Wagner was defeated again. 

The next Wagnerian defeat fell upon Minna's 
domestic optimism. There had been further affairs 
of the heart and difficulties of the purse, and after 
the fiasco of Tannhauser, they once more went their 
separate ways. Wagner left for Vienna, while Minna, 
who had already gone for another brief cure, settled 
down in Dresden. Except for a few days, they never 
lived together again. Still, they wrote to each other, 
and Wagner kept up the liveliest interest in her wel 
fare which he had never gone out of his way to protect. 

4- 

Wagner was free now to continue his amatory 
repertoire. Minna was gone. The Wesendonck af 
fair, while not yet dead, was rapidly cooling. Paris 
was intolerable to him now. He wanted to get away, 
he wanted to write again (Meistersinger was in his 
mind) , and above all he wanted peace. In December 
of 1861, he wrote to his friend, the young Baron von 
Hornstein, stating that in order to make possible his 
self-preservation, he "required" an immediate loan 
o ten thousand francs. Further: 

"Now let me see whether you are the right sort of 
man! 

"If you prove to be such for me and why should 
not this be expected of some one some day? the 
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assistance you give me will bring you into very close 
touch with me, and next summer you must be pleased 
to let me come to you for three months at one of your 
estates, preferably in the Rhine district." 

The young Baron, apparently already acquainted 
with Wagner's borrowing proclivities, replied, with 
ardorless civility, that Herr Wagner evidently had 
an exaggerated idea of his means, that he could not 
lend him the money, and that a long visit was not 
possible at the time. Whereupon Wagner wrote 
back, censuring him roundly. Doubting that "a man 
of my equal" would ever apply to him again, he set 
forth the general "impropriety" o Hornstein's reply: 

". . . If you are not prepared to have me at one 
of your estates, you could have seized the signal oppor 
tunity I offered you of making the necessary arrange 
ments for receiving me in some place of my 
choice. . . ." 

Ultimately, he went to Vienna, in the hope of ar 
ranging for a performance of his Tristan und Isolde. 
There a friend, Dr. Standhartner, lent him his house 
during his own absence from town, and his host's 
pretty niece, Seraphine Mauro, attended to his wants, 
apparently with signal success. The composer Cor 
nelius, who was fond of the girl, felt miserable about 
it. When Standhartner returned, though, Wagner 
was once more without "provision," and accepted an 
invitation to visit the Wesendoncks in Venice. He 
stayed there but four days. His letters to Minna 
make no mention of his having been with them at all. 
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Early in 1862, he removed to Biebrich-on-the- 
Rhine and Minna actually came down to help him 
settle in ! She stayed only a week. A box arrived for 
Richard from Frau Wesendonck and Minna, con 
vinced that the old affair was as flourishing as ever, 
despite Wagner's protestations and avowals, made an 
end of their joint life for all time. 

At Biebrich, Wagner worked on Meistersinger and 
made two new friends the actress Friederike Meyer, 
a sister of the singer Frau Dustmann who was to 
create the part of Isolde in Vienna, and a young girl, 
Mathilde Maier. At one time, he wanted to divorce 
Minna and marry Fraulein Maier. The plan had 
only two obstacles: Minna refused to consent to a 
divorce and Fraulein Maier did not wish to marry 
him. So Wagner turned his attention to Friederike 
Meyer. When he left Biebrich for Vienna (Novem 
ber 1862) , she accompanied him, letting go a theatri 
cal engagement in order to do so. This state of 
affairs angered Frau Dustmann, however. After all 
his troubles with Minna, who had a legitimate claim 
on him at least, Wagner was now compelled to try to 
make his prospective Isolde "understand" how mat 
ters "really stood." He must have failed, for Fried 
erike soon passed out of his life, while Frau Dustmann 
lost all interest in Isolde. The opera was not given, 
in Vienna, as planned. By the end of 1862, Wagner 
was living alone and writing to Minna how utterly 
wretched he was. 

After a tour of Russia, he settled down in Penzing, 
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a suburb o Vienna, using the very adequate profits 
of his recent tour on silks, brocade, rich clothes and 
luxurious furnishings. He wanted to get Mathilde 
Maier to run his household for him, but her family 
took a vigorous stand on the proposition. Next, he 
engaged a young servant, found her unsuitable, and 
took her sister Marie in her place. Marie, evidently, 
proved more suitable. On returning to Penzing, 
after a concert, he wrote to her to have the house 
in readiness for him warm, tidy, and well perfumed 
with the best scent and closed on a truly domestic 
note: 

"I leave it wholly to yourself whether you will 
meet me at the station. Perhaps it will be nicer if 
you meet me first in the house, in the warm 
rooms . . . Many kisses to my sweetheart. ..." 

In July of 1863 he was attracted by a young Hun 
garian singer, on a concert expedition to Pesth. 
Towards the end of that year, he toyed a while with 
the notion of pushing through a divorce and repair 
ing his fortunes by contracting a wealthy marriage. 
And then, the year after, Fate set the climactic solu 
tion to Wagner's two great problems: King Ludwig 
settled his fortunes, and Cosima ended his quest for 
love. 

5- 

Cosima, the younger of the two illegitimate daugh 
ters of Franz Liszt and Marie d'Agoult, and now the 
wife of Hans von Biilow, had been known to Wagner 
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for years. He had met her first when, as a girl in 
her 'teens, she had come to make the acquaintance of 
her father during one of the visits to Paris that Franz 
and the Wagners used to revive old memories to 
gether. It was Wagner, too, who had first sent Billow 
to Liszt for advice and assistance. And when Hans 
married his Master's daughter, Wagner was made as 
much of by the young couple as ever he had been by 
Liszt himself. The relations between Wagner and 
Cosima were strictly those of family friends. 

Still, as early as August of 1858 (at the very climax 
of the Wesendonck debacle) , Wagner reports that, 
on the occasion of a parting between the Biilows and 
himself, Cosima was "gloomy and silent." Two years 
later, again at a moment of leave-taking, Wagner was 
struck by the look he detected in Cosima's eyes "an 
almost timid look of enquiry." (Did not Jessie and 
Mathilde begin with these same timid glances?) By 
the following year, though, Cosima was reported to 
have lost her shyness in his presence, and the enig 
matic look of enquiry had become "raised to a serene 
transfiguration" through "ecstasy" (occasioned, pre 
sumably, by Wo tan's Farewell) . 

"There was silence and mystery over everything 
now;" writes Wagner in his memoirs, "but the be 
lief that she was mine took hold of me with such 
certainty, that in moments of more than normal ex 
citement I behaved in the most extravagantly riotous 
way." 




COSIMA, WIFE OF WAGNER 
From a portrait bust made before her marriage 
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(One of these extravagances was doubtless the servant 
Marie.) 

In 1863, Wagner saw the Billows again, notably 
after his concert tour of Russia. While Hans was 
busy with his musical duties, Wagner and Cosima 
took a drive together. 

". . . we gazed into each other's eyes without 
speaking, and a passionate longing for an avowal of 
the truth overpowered us and brought us to a con 
fessionwhich needed no words of the infinite hap 
piness that weighed upon us. It gave us relief. Pro 
foundly appeased, we won sufficient cheerfulness to 
go to the concert without feeling oppressed. . . ." 

The concert was Hans's. After it, Wagner spent 
the night under Billow's roof, and went his way, find 
ing the impression of Cosima's glances so powerful 
that "all the intervening years vanished from me like 
a wild dream between two days of the highest life's 
significance." 

(The intervening years that vanished included, not 
ably, Jessie and Mathilde . . . Minna's years were 
beyond the vanishing point!) 

Then, in 1864, Wagner's miracle happened. A 
nineteen-year-old madman ascended the throne of 
Bavaria as King Ludwig II. Ill-suited to the affairs of 
state, Ludwig lived in a twilit dream-world of gran 
deur and legend and fairy-tale beauties. He had heard 
of Wagner, had heard his music, and found in him 
a sympathetic stimulus for the things that were going 
on in his own mind. Accordingly, when Wagner 
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passed through Munich in May o 1864, on one of 
his flights from his creditors, he was approached by 
the Secretary of the Bavarian King. It was entirely 
unexpected, like one of the mythical appearances in 
his own operas. King Ludwig admired Wagner's 
work and Wagner's views, and invited him to come 
to Munich to develop both under royal patronage. 
Here, at last, was what Wagner had dreamed of, 
longed for, seen before him as a haunting vision. 

He was at once granted a pension from the privy 
purse, a villa at Starnberg was put at his disposal, 
and he became a Bavarian subject. In the autumn, his 
allowance was increased, and he removed to a house 
in town. He was now officially commissioned to fin 
ish the Ring. Early the following year, the King 
decreed that a new theater be constructed under 
Wagner's supervision. Four performances of Tristan 
were given, with von Biilow as conductor; and that 
summer, Ludwig closed the old Conservatory, giving 
Wagner's ideas full scope in the planning of a new 
music school. Money was lavished on Wagner's every 
project. Besides the gratification of his purely artis 
tic demands, he now enjoyed the full indulgence of 
his taste for personal luxury. He spent freely on 
silks, brocades, perfumes, and handsome furnishings. 
The Satin Room in his house in the Briennerstrasse 
included in its equipment yellow satin walls with 
valances, rose satin draperies, lace trimmed tulle, a 
white satin ceiling, a Smyrna carpet, a grand piano, 
and a couch of white flowered moire. Even the faith- 
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ful Billow once wondered how Wagner could get 
through so much money in so short a time. Ludwig 
enjoyed himself in all this. Besides his honest ad 
miration for Wagner's creative art, he delighted in 
the feeling that he, too, was creating something an 
artist. He dressed himself in the various operatic 
costumes, sat in the empty theater at rehearsals, and, 
years later, had himself built a swan-boat, in which 
he sailed about the Lake of Starnberg, a la Lohengrin. 

But Wagner's unusual influence over the young 
King, together with the unheard-of expenditures 
which grew out of the friendship, soon caused talk; 
the talk led to the bitterest opposition; and the oppo 
sition gradually made a lessening of the Bavarian ties 
seem the wisest course on both sides. Wagner's 
presence in Munich became more and more difficult. 
Finally, in December of 1865, he was on the wander- 
path again. Turning once more to Switzerland, he 
tried Vevey, Geneva, and finally Triebschen, on the 
shore of Lake Lucerne and just outside the town, 
where he was to remain until 1872. 

With the dawn of the King's bountiful patronage, 
when it seemed that Wagner's difficulties were to be 
permanently ended, Hans von Billow came in for his 
share of the glory. He conducted Tristan and Wag 
ner succeeded in having him appointed as Court 
Pianist. In the light of future events, it is hard to 
say whether Wagner's good offices were entirely dis 
interested. During those first summer months at 
Starnberg, Wagner, who was lonely, asked Biilow to 
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send his own wife and child to keep him company, 
and Billow complied with the somewhat strange re 
quest. This, apparently, opened the way to the first 
actual intimacies between Wagner and Cosima, 
though Billow suspected nothing, coming himself to 
Wagner's villa in July, to have a pleasant visit and 
add his part to the general rejoicings. Then, when 
Wagner moved in from Starnberg to Munich in Octo 
ber of 1864, the Biilows followed him. In Munich, 
Cosima became Wagner's secretary, adviser, and gen 
eral manager, assisting him with his work and pro 
viding him with inspiration. Two rooms in his 
house were reserved for her and she worked there, 
under his supervision, every day. 

In April of 1 865 a daughter was born to Frau von 
Billow, and Wagner stood as godfather. The baby 
was named Isolde. Billow had no suspicion that the 
child was Wagner's. 

In 1866, Minna died in Dresden, after years of ill 
health and spiritual suffering. She had found per 
haps the only way out of her difficulties. Wagner, 
discredited in Munich by that time, had gone to 
Geneva, and Cosima joined him there. She remained 
with him three weeks. When Wagner moved on to 
Triebschen, Cosima came to him again, bringing her 
children with her. And still Billow suspected noth 
ing but loyalty on his wife's part for an old and 
gifted family friend. And then, for a second time, a 
chance bit of writing did exactly what the love-lines 
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hidden away in the Tristan manuscript had done in 
Zurich. 

A letter from Wagner arrived for Cosima in Mu 
nich, after she had already left for Switzerland. In the 
belief that any word from the Master warranted im 
mediate attention indeed, that it might contain some 
urgent message that ought to be wired on Billow 
opened it. What he read had no need to be tele 
graphed. 

He went at once to Triebschen where Wagner and 
Cosima were together. Cosima refused to return to 
him. Still, Billow stayed there some weeks in the 
questionable hope of silencing the talk that had al 
ready begun to spread about the three of them. The 
following year, when Billow was Court Kapellmeister 
at Munich, and Wagner was requested to come there 
to superintend performances of Lohengrin and Tann- 
hduser y it was necessary for them to face each other 
again. And again for the sake of appearancesthose 
same appearances which Wagner always professed to 
scorn Frau von Billow returned to her husband's 
house, where Wagner also was received. There was 
another child in the somewhat ambiguous family 
circle by now, Wagner's daughter Eva, born in Febru 
ary of 1867. And the talk that had begun in whis 
pered rumors grew to such proportions that neither 
Billow nor Wagner could face it. Wagner, already 
distrusted in Munich, was pointed at as the seducer 
of his friend's wife; and Billow, as a rather too accom 
modating husband. For the second time, Munich 
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became unbearable. Wagner and Cosima retired to 
gether to Triebschen, and Billow, resigning his Court 
post, sent his own children to their mother and went 
his way alone. 

At Triebschen, Wagner hurled Jovian defiance at 
his censors, settled down once more to work on the 
Ring, earned the enmity of Liszt because of his rela 
tions with his old friend's daughter, and welcomed 
the birth of a son, Siegfried, in June of 1869. The 
following year, Biilow finally filed suit for divorce, 
and a week after his decree was granted (July 1870) , 
Richard and Cosima were married. Liszt's reaction 
was one of grief that his daughter had abandoned her 
faith. 

But Wagner's roving years were done. Perhaps, 
within three years of his seventh decade, he had in 
evitably settled down. Perhaps the masterful Cosima, 
with her intelligence, her artistic understanding, and 
her inborn knowledge of the errant ways of genius, 
was the right one to "settle" him! At all events, their 
union was lasting, and rich in mutual regard and 
common purpose. 

Still, Wagner had not attained the recognition he 
felt to be his due. Accordingly, he made known his 
dream of a temple of national art and, on his fifty- 
ninth birthday, sufficient funds had been raised from 
among his admirers to lay the cornerstone for the 
theater at Bayreuth. In 1876 the complete Tetralogy 
was given there, under the direction of Hans Richter, 
before an audience that included royalty as well as 
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the musical elite of the world. Bayreuth made an 
immense success from every point of view. In re 
sponse to it, Wagner delivered himself of a pompous 
speech, intimating that now at long last, Germany 
was to know art. The following day he held a great 
reception at his magnificent house, Wahnfried, where 
Liszt, now restored to terms of amity, improvised to 
entertain the guests. 

Thus did Bayreuth come into existence . . . every 
step along Wagner's path went into its building . . . 
with Cosima as its chief ornament. After Wagner's 
death, in 1883, it was she, who single-handed, carried 
on the traditions which lifted the theater of a small 
Bavarian town to the pinnacle of a world-art shrine. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute to Cosima is the fact that, 
despite the fairly checkered career of the poet-com 
poser, she alone stands in the mind of the world as 
"Wagner's wife." 



X 

THE STRANGE ROMANCE OF 
TCHAIKOVSKY 



i. 



IN THE first week of the year 1869, old Ilia Petro- 
vich Tchaikovsky, in St. Petersburg, received a 
letter from his son, Peter Ilich, in Moscow. It was 
altogether a cordial letter. It bore the young man's 
good wishes for the New Year (which he had not been 
able to deliver in person because he lacked the hun 
dred rubles necessary for the trip) , and gave definite 
information on a very important matter which thus 
far had been a subject of rumor only. Peter Ilich 
was engaged to be married! 

When he had read that much, the old gentleman 
put down the letter and smiled to himself. This 
was good news. Peter Ilich had a great deal more to 
say a fabulous letter-writer he was! but here was 
enough to occupy the father's thoughts before he read 
on. Yes, he was profoundly happy at the news. It 
was a good thing for anyone to get married, but es 
pecially Peter Ilich. He was nearly twenty-nine now, 
and marriage would settle him; would make an end 
of those queer, nervous broodings of his, and bring 
him the peace of coming to port in beloved compan 
ionship. 

252 
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It wouldn't be too easy on the girl, whoever she 
was . . . Peter Ilich could be difficult, in spite of his 
fundamental honesty and openness and kindness and 
charm. Everybody liked him . . . everybody, that 
is, whom he permitted close enough to him to know 
him . . . but his few intimates were only too well 
aware of his irritable restlessness. Well, there was a 
reason for it, of course. The boy's mother's people 
had had that same streak; his grandfather Assier had 
been afflicted with epilepsy. You might almost say 
that Peter's very gifts were a form of nervous tension. 
Hadn't someone or other said that genius and de 
rangement lie only a step apart . . . ? Well, but that 
was a stupid way to think at a time like this. Peter 
Ilich was going to be happy now. 

The next sentence told him who the bride was . . . 
Desiree Artot, the celebrated singer, who was appear 
ing in Moscow with a visiting opera company. Well, 
that was a good thing, too. They'd have tastes and 
interests in common. Strange, it was, how Peter 
Ilich had found his way towards music all unaided, 
like a needle to the pole. Not strange either; it was 
Fate. Ever since he was a child Peter Ilich had grav 
itated towards music; was unhappy without it. A 
rush of memories rose before the old man's eyes. 

First, there was the great house at Kamsko-Votinsk, 
in the Government of Viatka, where he himself had 
been Inspector of Mines. Life there had been con 
ducted on almost feudal lines, with a staff of servants 
and a protective army of a hundred Cossacks. The 
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children were born there and Peter Ilich especially 
looked back to those days at Viatka as the happiest 
of his life. There, at least, he had been carefree and 
untinged by the neuroticism that laid its mark upon 
him as he grew up. A lovable little fellow he had 
been, affectionate, playful, and generally careless 
about his appearance. 

His earliest loves had been his own mother . . . 
whose hands, he said, were the loveliest in the world 
. . . and Mother Russia. His French governess 
used to tell an amusing story of how Peter, turning 
the pages of his atlas one day and coming upon the 
map of Europe, proceeded to cover Russia with kisses 
and spit upon all the other countries. Mile. Diirbach 
remonstrated with him, saying that he must be spit 
ting upon her as well, since she was French. 

"You needn't scold me," Peter had said. "Didn't 
you see me cover up France with my hand, first?" 

His next love was music. Directly his lessons were 
done, Peter Ilich would leave his brothers and sisters 
to romp at their games while he sat down at the piano, 
playing over the melodies he had heard his mother 
sing, and improvising tunes of his own. His great 
joy was the mechanical orchestrion, sent on from 
Petersburg, which had a repertoire of operatic airs, 
including one from Don Giovanni. Peter listened to 
it hours at a time, fell in love with Mozart, and played 
by ear everything he heard. When his elders objected 
to his sitting indoors so much, he joined in the chil 
dren's games obediently enough, but made up for the 
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loss o his beloved piano by drumming rhythmically 
on the window-panes. One day the fervor of his "play 
ing" ran away with him, the pane broke, and his hand 
was badly cut. Finally they got a half-competent 
town teacher for him but by the time he was eight, he 
had outstripped her. Tunes and harmonies ran 
through his head all the time. Mile. Diirbach found 
him sitting up in bed one night, crying. On being 
asked what was wrong with him, the child sobbed, 

"Oh, this music, this music! Save me from it!" 

"But what music, Peterkin?" The house was silent. 

"It is here," and he pointed to his head. "It leaves 
me no peace!" 

But nobody took Peter Ilich's music at all seriously. 
Professional music was out of the question for a boy 
of good family and good connections, and no one in 
the Tchaikovsky household seemed particularly inter 
ested in fostering amateur music. 

In 1848 . . . Peter Ilich was eight then . . . the 
family moved in to Moscow. Ilia Petrovich had long 
wanted to give up his government position and attach 
himself to a privately owned mining concern. He 
made the mistake of confiding his hopes to a friend. 
And when the three-week journey was done and he 
finally reached Moscow, the friend had used the con 
fidences for his own purposes and secured the desired 
position himself. Ilia Petrovich had nothing. Those 
were hard days for sensitive little Peter. He missed 
his lovely home, his governess, and the attentions of 
his mother who, now that they were in straitened 
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circumstances, had too many other things to do to 
devote herself to this moody little boy. He moped 
and dreamed and gave himself up to nostalgia. Al 
ready he was finding his feet on the path of one "der 
die Sehnsucht kennt." 

Presently, they moved to Petersburg, where things 
went better. Peter nine then heard street organs 
and saw cheap theatrical productions and became 
completely enraptured by both. A new mining posi 
tion carried the family off to the country again, 
though, this time to Alapaiev and Nijny-Neviansk, 
and Peter hated the life there for the sole reason that 
it was different from his beloved Viatka. In 1 850, his 
mother brought him into St. Petersburg to put him 
in school. He was ten then. They destined him for 
the law and wanted to enter him in the School of 
Jurisprudence. He was too young to be accepted 
there, though, and had to attend preparatory classes 
for two years. At first, his Sundays and holidays were 
spent with his mother. But by October, Mme. Tchai 
kovsky had to go back home, where the duties of her 
household and a brood of smaller children were wait 
ing for her. The day of her departure remained one 
of the most terrible memories of Peter Ilich's life. 
Good-byes were said, the carriage rolled into the 
court-yard, and his mother made ready to go. Then 
Peter lost control of himself, cried, screamed, pin 
ioned his arms about her, and refused to let her stir. 
She reasoned with him, petted him, promised to re 
turn soon, but he only cried the more. At last he 
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had to be carried off and held. But when he heard 
the carriage depart, he broke away, dashed after it, 
and clung to the moving wheels, in a final and fearful 
attempt to avoid the separation. He didn't avoid it, 
of course, and his school-life became animated by 
only one thought; an oppressive, torturing yearning 
for his home and his people. Sehnsucht again. . . . 

Two years later the family was reunited in Peters 
burg and two years after that, Mme. Tchaikovsky con 
tracted cholera and died. Ilia Petrovich was too 
broken to keep up the household. He went to live 
with an elder brother and the young children were 
put into schools. Peter Ilich's childhood was over. 

Looking back, now, Ilia Petrovich felt sorry for 
the torturing loneliness the fellow must have gone 
through. Well, but how could one look ahead and 
see what lay dormant in a boy like that? One acted 
for the best, according to one's lights. 

The boy heard music if he chanced to go to places 
where music was being made; but he had no means 
of getting hold o the thing and making it his own. 
He had no one to stimulate him, to share his interests. 
The world in which he belonged regarded music as a 
sort of social accomplishment for girls but nothing 
for men; nothing, surely, to choose as the object of 
one's dearest ardors and shed tears about. His family 
offered the boy no sympathy for his musical longings. 
The music teachers at the School of Jurisprudence 
noted that he played well and learned aptly, but they 
did not think sufficiently well of his talents to advise 
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him to develop them. Presently he got into the way 
of hiding his desires further and further out of sight, 
feeling ashamed of them, and at the same time resent 
ful that no one took the time or the trouble to peer 
within him to discover the truth and encourage him. 
And so he went his way, like one conscious of a 
stigma, dreaming music by night and by day, and yet 
taking care that no one should suspect it. When any 
one asked him to play he hurried through the per 
formance with poor grace; but when he believed 
himself to be alone, he poured out his heart in un 
schooled improvisations. And so the lonely adoles 
cent years passed uneventfully enough . . . his 
schooling left no impression upon him whatever . . . 
and at nineteen, he entered the Ministry of Justice as 
a first-class clerk, one of the small army of Govern 
ment workers who copied tracts and documents by 
day, went about in society at night, and prided them 
selves upon having no other thoughts than the hope 
of rapid advancement. 

Peter Ilich soon tired of such an existence. The 
dream of a life of art tormented him again, and he 
gradually withdrew from the social whirl, holding 
counsel with himself and finding comfort in a closer 
association with his own people. His little twin 
brothers had been somewhat neglected since their 
mother's death, and Peter now took upon himself the 
role of guide, counselor, and companion, tending 
them as carefully and as lovingly as a woman. And 
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then, early in 1861, the miracle happened. Peter 
Ilich told it himself in a letter to his married sister: 

"At supper they were talking of my musical talent, 
and father declared it was not yet too late for me to 
become an artist. If it were only true! . . . They 
have made me an official, although a poor one; I try 
as hard as I can to improve and to fulfil my duties 
more conscientiously, and at the same time I am to 
be studying thorough-bass!" 

Ilia Petrovich must somehow have seen into his 
son's heart. He suggested now that the boy devote 
himself to this one gift of his, which seemed at that 
time to be more of a torment than a source of joy. 
For two years more, Peter Ilich kept on with his 
ministerial position and studied music, as a side issue, 
at the Conservatory newly opened in St. Petersburg 
under the direction of Anton Rubinstein. But in 
1863, he gave up his post and devoted himself en 
tirely to music. He had no hope of becoming great 
here he was, a beginner at twenty-three but he 
knew now that he could never live apart from music 
again. At the very least, he could always earn his 
bread by teaching. Accordingly, he let his hair grow, 
gave in to his instinctively careless habits of dress, got 
hold o some private pupils through the help of 
Anton Rubinstein, lived shabbily in a bare little 
room, and officially began his musical career. Two 
years later, Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky was making him 
self heard from as a composer. When Anton Rubin 
stein's brother, Nicholas, undertook to establish at 
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Moscow a conservatory similar to the one at Peters 
burg, Peter Ilich was suggested and selected as 
Professor of Harmony. The salary was barely perceiv 
able but the honor was great. Peter Ilich was estab 
lished now, in the world of music. And he had gotten 
there through his own dogged determination. 

So Peter Ilich had turned out to be, of all things, 
a professor of harmony in Moscow! Sometimes it 
actually gave one a turn to realize it. If Ilia Petrovich 
had had his way about it, it would never have hap 
pened; a good secure government position, with a 
pension and a possible decoration in view at the end 
of the road, was infinitely preferable. Well, but such 
things lay with Fate. All that had occurred three 
years ago, and in the meanwhile Peter Ilich had 
learned to know life. He had been by turns miser 
ably homesick, and joyful in his new work; enthusias 
tic and despondent. He had composed a great deal, 
had seen the success of some of his works and the fail 
ure of more. He had tasted the pleasures of society 
and experienced bitter disenchantment with people. 
He had gotten more prosperous, he had seen his first 
opera accepted for production, and now, that he had 
earned his place in the music world and could meet 
whom he liked, there had come this opera troupe to 
Moscow and he was engaged to the prima donna! 

Desiree Artot was a woman of thirty, at the full 
prime of her vocal powers and her personal charm. 
Her father had been a famous horn-player, her uncle 
a still more famous violinist, and she herself had been 
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trained by Pauline Viardot-Garcia. She was not beau 
tiful, but she possessed that indefinable charm that 
made her the center of attraction, whether on the 
stage or in the drawing-room. Peter Ilich had known 
her since the previous spring, and every letter he 
wrote home revealed a more potent attraction towards 
her. Barely two months ago, he had written to his 
brother Modeste, one of the twins: 

"Oh, Moding, I long to pour my impressions into 
your artistic soul. If only you knew what a singer 
and actress Artot is! ! I have never experienced such 
powerful artistic impressions as just recently. How 
delighted you would be with the grace of her move 
ments and poses!" 

He had written about her and mooned about her 
and dedicated pieces to her. Well, and now he was 
engaged to her! Ilia Petrovich went back to finish 
his son's long letter. 

". . . I will tell you the whole story. I made the 
acquaintance of Artot in the spring, but only visited 
her once when I went to a supper given after her 
benefit performance. After she returned here in 
autumn I did not call on her for a whole month. 
Then we met by chance at a musical evening. She 
expressed surprise that I had not called, and I prom 
ised to do so, a promise I should never have kept 
(because of my shyness with new friends) if Anton 
Rubinstein, in passing through Moscow, had not 
dragged me there. Afterwards I received constant 
invitations and got into the way of going to her house 
daily. Soon we began to experience a mutual glow 
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of tenderness and an understanding followed immedi 
ately. Naturally the question of marriage arose at 
once, and, if nothing hinders it, our wedding is to 
take place in the summer. But the worst is that there 
are several obstacles. First, there is her mother, who 
always lives with her and has considerable influence 
upon her daughter. She is not in favor of the match, 
because she considers me too young, and probably 
fears lest I should expect her daughter to live perma 
nently in Russia. Secondly, my friends, especially N. 
Rubinstein, are trying might and main to prevent my 
marriage. They declare that, married to a famous 
singer, I should play the pitiable part of 'husband 
of my wife'; that I should live at her expense and ac 
company her all over Europe; finally, that I should 
lose all opportunities for working, and that when my 
first love had cooled, I should know nothing but 
disenchantment and depression. The risk of such a 
catastrophe might perhaps be avoided, if she would 
consent to leave the stage and live entirely in Russia. 
But she declares that in spite of all her love for me, 
she cannot make up her mind to give up the profes 
sion which brings her in so much money, and to 
which she has grown accustomed. At present she is 
on her way to Moscow. Meanwhile we have agreed 
that I am to visit her in summer at her country house 
(near Paris) , when our fate will be decided. 

"If she will not consent to give up the stage, I, on 
my part, hesitate to sacrifice my future; for it is clear 
that I shall lose all opportunity of making my own 
way, if I blindly follow in her train. You see, Dad, 
my situation is a very difficult one. On the one hand, 
I love her heart and soul, and feel I cannot live any 
longer without her; on the other hand, calm reason 
bids me to consider more closely all the misfortunes 
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with which my friends threaten me. I shall wait, my 
dear, for your views on the subject. 

"I am quite well, and my life goes on as usual- 
only, I am unhappy now she is not here." 

Well, he might have waited with his rejoicing at 
the news of his son's happiness, Ilia Petrovich said 
to himself. It evidently wasn't going quite as easily as 
he had expected. Then he sat himself down and, 
marshaling all the wisdom of which he was capable, 
he wrote his son a reply. 

"My dear Peter You ask my advice upon the most 
momentous event in your life . . . You are both 
artists, both make capital out of your talents; but 
while she has made both money and fame, you have 
hardly begun to make your way, and God knows 
whether you will ever attain to what she has acquired. 
Your friends know your gifts and fear they may suf 
fer by your marriage I think otherwise. You, who 
gave up your official appointment for the sake of 
your talent, are not likely to forsake your art, even 
if you are not altogether happy at first, as is the fate 
of nearly all musicians. You are proud, and there 
fore you find it unpleasant not to be earning sufficient 
to keep a wife and be independent of her purse. Yes, 
dear fellow, I understand you well enough. It is bit 
ter and unpleasant. But if you are both working 
and earning together there can be no question of 
reproach; go your way, let her go hers, and help each 
other side by side. It would not be wise for either of 
you to give up your chosen vocations until you have 
saved enough to say: 'This is ours, we have earned it 
in common/ 

"Let us analyze these words: 'In marrying a famous 
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singer you will be playing the pitiable part of at 
tendant upon her journeys; you will live on her 
money and lose your own chances of work.' If your 
love is not a fleeting, but a solid sentiment, as it ought 
to be in people of your age; if your vows are sincere 
and unalterable, then all these misgivings are non 
sense. Married happiness is based upon mutual re 
spect, and you would no more permit your wife to be 
a kind of servant, than she would ask you to be her 
lackey. The traveling is not a matter of any impor 
tance, so long as it does not prevent your composing 
it will even give you opportunities of getting your 
operas or symphonies performed in various places. 
A devoted friend will help to inspire you. When all 
is set down in black and white, with such a companion 
as your chosen one, your talent is more likely to 
progress than to deteriorate, (s) Even if your first 
passion for her does cool somewhat, will 'nothing re 
main but disenchantment and depression? But why 
should love grow cold? I lived twenty-one years with 
your mother, and during all that time I loved her 
just the same, with the ardour of a young man, and 
respected and worshipped her as a saint , . . There 
is only one question I would ask you; have you proved 
each other? Do you love each other truly, and for 
all time? . . . It would be no bad thing if you proved 
each other, not by jealousy-God forbid-but by 
time. . . ." 

Ilia Petrovich read it over and felt pleased with 
himself. He was giving his boy sound counsels; only 
good could come of them. 
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The final sentence in his father's letter struck a 
sort of cold terror into Peter Ilich's heart. A proving 
of worth, not by jealousy but by time . . . During 
that same month of January, he wrote to his brother 
Anatol: 

"With regard to the love affair I had earlier in the 
winter, I may tell you that it is very doubtful whether 
I shall enter Hymen's bonds or not. Things are 
beginning to go rather awry. I will tell you more 
about it later on. . .' .'* 

Still later that month, Desiree Artot, without word, 
warning, or explanation, became the wife of the bari 
tone, Padilla, in Warsaw. The news reached Tchai 
kovsky, just as he was in the midst of preparing for 
the production of his first opera, The Voyevode. 

The disenchantment, as a disenchantment, probably 
hurt Peter Ilich as much as the loss of the lady herself. 
And it was just this corroding disenchantment that he 
most feared. Directly he idealized a person, he felt 
himself destined to witness a crash of some sort that 
plunged the idol even below the level of ordinary 
human beings. And after each experience, Peter 
Ilich crept closer and closer within his shell. 

Artot reappeared at the Moscow theater that win 
ter. Tchaikovsky attended her performances, sitting 
there in utter silence with the opera-glass close before 
his eyes to hide his tears. Some years later, he com 
pared Artot and Christine Nilsson, greatly to the dis- 
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advantage of the latter, and declared that he would 
"jump for joy" if only Artot came back! Twenty 
years after, they met again, in Germany, in a friend 
ship that brought Tchaikovsky, if not pulsing happi 
ness, at least a measure of contentment. The sort of 
happiness that could work its way out of the realm of 
the imagination and translate itself into everyday 
life, was over for Peter Ilich by the time he was thirty. 
He never forgot Artot, never ceased admiring her as 
an artist; neither was he ever again to win back that 
first enthusiastic faith in the power of love. Three 
years after the abrupt termination of his romance, 
Peter Ilich wrote to his father: 

"As regards marriage, I must confess that I have 
often thought of finding myself a suitable wife, but I 
am afraid I might afterwards regret doing so." 

3- 

For the next half dozen years, Tchaikovsky's per 
sonal history became completely merged with his 
musical progress. This was quite what he wished. 
His music was his life; his only sphere of free thought 
and action where that abnormal sensitiveness of his 
had no need to fear the disenchantment that loomed 
at the end of the road whenever he ventured an excur 
sion into the activities of his fellow men. 

He had his post at the Moscow Conservatory. The 
list of his compositions grew. He saw his works pro 
duced, some with greater success than others. He 
traveled. He saw Switzerland, Florence, Rome, Bay- 
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reuth, Vienna, and Paris. He made interesting pro 
fessional acquaintanceships (lasting personal friend 
ships were always difficult for Tchaikovsky) with 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Tolstoi, Saint-Saens, Hans Richter, 
Liszt, and Klindworth (one of the first to make his 
works known outside Russia) . He occupied himself 
with literary criticism; heard the music of Brahms 
and Wagner, acquiring an abiding hatred for both; 
and saw himself gradually accepted as one of the 
recognized representatives of the new Russian music. 
And his moments of happiness were few . . . not 
because things went harder with him than normal, 
but because of that inherent nervous melancholy that 
ate into his life like a sharp etching acid, biting 
through the pleasant phases of a situation, and bring 
ing out difficulties that did not even exist. His most 
constant sympathies were an affection for his family, 
a boundless love for music and composition, and a 
queer, nervous aversion to people that, in his bad 
moments, amounted to positive hatred. In 1876 
there was again some family talk of his considering 
marriage . . . partly as a means against his consum 
ing loneliness, partly as the orthodox cure for "unset- 
tledness," and partly as a way of proving that his 
solitariness was not caused by any abnormality of 
mind or character. But nothing came of it. In Octo 
ber, he wrote to his sister, 

". . . Do not worry yourself about my marriage, 
my angel. The event is not yet imminent, and will 
certainly not come off before next year. In the course 
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of next month I shall begin to look around and pre 
pare myself a little for matrimony, which for various 
reasons I consider necessary." 

Necessary, perhaps, but not overly attractive. Look 
about him he did, but instead of finding a bride, he 
discovered the works of Poushkin, fell in love with 
Eugene Onegin, and mounted to one of his spurts of 
happiness in sketching an opera to be based upon its 
text. Marriage, to Tchaikovsky, meant love, and 
love, in its turn, meant the result of what might come 
to pass if his own heart were to be seriously enflamed. 
Modestly enough, he did not reckon with the possi 
bility of someone else's falling in love with him. 

4. 

One of Tchaikovsky's theory pupils at the Moscow 
Conservatory had been a gifted young violinist named 
Joseph Kotek. Master and pupil found themselves 
attracted to each other musically and personally as 
well, and a friendship sprang up between them that 
carried beyond the confines of the class-room. Kotek's 
hopes were centered, of course, on a virtuoso's career; 
but his funds were scarce and, on leaving the Con 
servatory, he had to take what work he could find. 
One day, Nicholas Rubinstein sent for Kotek and told 
him that there was a position in view that looked 
like an excellent thing. 

A wealthy widow, who took an ardent amateur 
interest in music in general and piano-playing in 
particular, was willing to pay salary and keep to a 
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violinist whose sole duties would be to play duets with 
her. Kotek couldn't believe his ears! He was to 
have a good salary and a rich home; he was to live 
half the year in Moscow and the other half either in 
the country or abroad; he could have all the leisure 
he liked to practice and perfect himself . . . and all 
he had to do was to play the violin! 

Kotek hastened off to his new post. There he 
found that if his wealthy patroness was decidedly 
eccentric in some ways, she was eminently satisfactory 
in others. She was truly musical, she played and read 
very well, and, best of all, she had a nice taste. She 
admired Tchaikovsky above all other composers; 
knew practically all he had written, and spoke of his 
works with understanding and warm sympathy. 
Then of course, Kotek, who was eager to please, made 
it known that he had not only studied with Tchaikov 
sky but enjoyed his intimate friendship. His patron 
ess was enchanted. It developed then, that she was 
interested in the man as well as in the composer. 
She asked all manner of questions about him; how 
he looked, what he wore, ate, liked, and did not like; 
who his friends were, whether he was married, and 
what the state of his finances might be. .Delighted, 
Kotek talked on and on. And out of his talk there 
grew the role which Nadejda Filaretovna von Meek 
was to play in the drama of Tchaikovsky's life. 

Nadejda Filaretovna was nine years older than 
Peter Ilich. A widow less than a year, she was im 
mensely wealthy and perfectly independent in her 
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convictions, some of which verged upon peculiarities. 
Born into moderate circumstances, she had had some 
general education and a very good grounding in the 
amateur "home" music which family members made 
for themselves when there was no opportunity for 
concerts. She had acquired a very extensive knowl 
edge of musical literature. 

At seventeen, she married K. von Meek, an engi 
neer on the Moscow- Warsaw railroad line. She bore 
him eleven children. During nearly all of her married 
life she had known poverty and hardships. Her hus 
band's salary, as Government engineer, was fifteen 
hundred rubles a year (about 1750.) and there was 
a large family to support. The full brunt of the 
work fell upon her, but what weighed still more 
heavily was the gradual beating-down of free thought 
and individual dignity that fell to the lot of all Rus 
sian government employees. Her husband was forced 
more and more into the ranks of "puppets and autom 
atons"; and the position became more and more 
intolerable to Nadejda Filaretovna. She begged him 
to resign his post and find himself an opening of some 
sort in private industry. Meek pointed out the utter 
folly of such a move, but she insisted; they might 
have to face difficulties, true enough, but they would 
never actually die of hunger while they were both 
willing to work. In the end, Meek gave in to his 
wife's wishes and resigned his post; and until the next 
place offered itself, the family was reduced to living on 
twenty kopecks a day (about ten cents) . At last he 
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did find another position. It was with a private 
railway enterprise, quite as his wife had suggested, 
and within a few years' time, Meek had amassed a 
fortune of several million rubles. 

At forty-five, Nadejda Filaretovna was left a widow. 
The pioneer instinct that had suggested the means 
of making the fortune came to her aid now in hus 
banding it. She took over the entire management of 
her vast estate and supervised the education of her 
younger children besides. After her widowhood, she 
withdrew completely, not merely from "society" but 
from normal human contacts. She received no visi 
tors whatever (Nicholas Rubinstein was perhaps the 
only person not definitely associated with her house 
hold who saw her) , spoke to no one outside her im 
mediate housemates, and refreshed herself with her 
hobby of music. And, of all the music she knew, she 
loved Tchaikovsky's the best. It stimulated her, she 
said; released her emotions; aroused sensations of 
actual physical pleasure. And so Kotek talked on 
about their idol and Nadejda Filaretovna listened. 
Then, when the young man hinted that Tchaikovsky 
was often in pecuniary straits, the Amazonian recluse 
decided that something must be done, and at once. 
Here was a chance she had been waiting for. The 
result, to Tchaikovsky, was very much as though a 
book of fairy-tales had come to life for his especial 
benefit. 

Madame von Meek sent Kotek to Tchaikovsky with 
a commission for a violin and piano arrangement, for 
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which she offered a more than generous fee. Tchai 
kovsky accepted the commission with thanks, set 
about preparing the arrangement the lady wished, 
and the transaction was at an end. Two months 
later, he received a second commission, this time with 
a larger fee, and a longer letter in which she ex 
pressed a desire to speak fully of her "fantastic feel 
ing" for him. This feeling, she assured him, 
"... abstract as it may be is one of the best and 
loftiest emotions ever yet experienced by any human 
being. Therefore you may call me eccentric, or mad, 
if you please; but you must not laugh at me. . . ." 
Tchaikovsky wrote a very grateful reply, thanking 
for the "too lavish" fee, avowing a reciprocal sympa 
thy, and inviting the lady to tell him frankly what was 
in her heart. This she did without delay. 

"Dear Sir Peter Ilich, Your kind answer to my 
letter proved a greater joy than I have experienced 
for a long while, but you know human nature: the 
more we have of a good thing, the more we want. 
Although I promised not to be a nuisance, I already 
doubt my own powers of refraining, because I am 
going to ask you a favor which may seem to you very 
strange; but anyone who lives the life of an anchorite 
as I do must naturally end by regarding all that 
relates to society and the conventionalities of life as 
empty and meaningless terms . . . give me one of 
your photographs. I have already two, but I should 
like one from you personally; I want to read in your 
face the inspiration, the emotions, under the influ 
ence of which you write the music which carries us 
away to that world of ideal feelings, aspirations, and 
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desires which cannot be satisfied in life. How much 
joy, but how much pain is there in this music! Nor 
would we consent to give up this suffering, for in it 
we find our highest capacities; our happiness, our 
hopes, which life denies us. The Tempest was the 
first work of yours I ever heard. I cannot tell you 
the impression it made upon me! For several days I 
was half out of my mind. I must tell you that I can 
not separate the man from the musician and ... I 
expect to find in him, more than in ordinary men, the 
qualities I most reverence. Therefore ... I was 
seized with the desire to know something of the man 
... I began to make inquiries about you, took every 
opportunity of hearing what was said of you, stored 
up every remark, every fragment of criticism, and I 
must confess that just those things for which others 
blamed you were charms in my eyes everyone to 
his taste! Only a few days ago in casual conversa 
tionI heard one of your opinions, which delighted 
me, and was so entirely in accordance with my own 
that I felt suddenly drawn to you by more intimate 
and friendly ties. It is not intercourse that draws 
people together, so much as affinities of opinion., sen 
timent, and sympathy, so that one person may be 
closely united to another, although in some respects 
they remain strangers. 

"I am so much interested to know all about you 
that I could say at almost any hour where you are, 
and up to a certain point what you are doing. All 
I have observed myself, all I have heard of you from 
others the good and the bad delights me so much 
that I offer you my sincerest sympathy and interest. 
I am glad that in you the musician and the man are 
so completely and harmoniously blended. 

"There was a time when I earnestly desired your 
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personal acquaintance; but now I feel the more you 
fascinate me, the more I shrink from knowing you. 
It seems to me I could not then talk to you as I do 
now ... At present I prefer to think of you from a 
distance, to hear you speak and to be at one with you 
in your music . . . Furthermore, allow me in future 
to drop all formalities of 'Dear Sir' etc., in my letters 
to you; they are not in my style, and I shall be glad 
if you will write to me without any of this conven 
tional politeness. You will not refuse me this 
favor? ..." 

Suddenly, a new relationship had come into Peter 
Ilich's life. It proved, perhaps, to be the most satis 
factory he ever had. It gave him everything he 
needed by way of human companionship without 
subjecting him to the phobia of disenchantment, and 
it took from him only what he wanted to give. He 
and Madame von Meek never met, in any formal 
sense, and never spoke to each other beyond a hur 
riedly mumbled greeting during some accidental en 
counter in a theater lobby or other public place. 

She began her singular patronage of Tchaikovsky 
by giving him unusually well-paid commissions for 
musical arrangements. After the second of these, he 
refused a fee which he felt to be in excess of his serv 
ices. Madame von Meek rejoiced in his delicacy of 
feeling and accepted his ultimatum by buying up 
his debts, at a far greater outlay than the commission 
fee would have entailed. Tchaikovsky was free now 
and Madame von Meek had begun her unique stew 
ardship of his affairs. 
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In exchange, if it can be called an exchange, she 
laid bare her innermost thoughts and feelings before 
him, in long and frequent letters. Tchaikovsky 
became her form of personal expression, her release. 
He answered her letters of course; first from a rather 
surprised sense of courtesy and duty; and later be 
cause he, too, found comfort in pouring out his feel 
ings, pent up so long, to an audience that was always 
ready, always sympathetic, and never made demands. 
What probably happened was that the two of them 
"psychoanalyzed" each other without fear of painful 
consequences! Many of their views coincided, which 
was balm to that sensitiveness of his, which was so 
easily hurt by disapproval. Time and again he piled 
up expressions of thanks before her, not only for her 
material help but for her understanding of him. He 
could confide in her! Presently, then, he was making 
a confidence, the reception of which must have re 
quired considerable fortitude on the good lady's part. 

5- 

Some half year after the beginning of their epis 
tolary friendship, Peter Ilich sent Madame von Meek 
this letter (July, 1877) : 

"First of all I must tell you that at the end o May I 
became engaged, to my own surprise. This is how it 
came about. One day I received a letter from a girl 
whom I had already seen and met. I learnt from this 
letter that for a long time past she had honoured me 
with her love. The letter was so warm and sincere 
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that I decided to answer it, which I had always care 
fully avoided doing in other cases of this kind. With 
out going into the details of this correspondence, I 
will merely say that I ended by accepting her invita 
tion to visit her. Why did I do this? Now it seems as 
though some hidden force drew me to this girl. 
When we met I told her again that I could only offer 
gratitude and sympathy in exchange for her love. 
But afterwards I began to reflect upon the folly of my 
proceedings. If I did not care for her, if I did not 
want to encourage her affections, why did I go to see 
her, and where will all this end? From the letters 
which followed, I came to the conclusion that, having 
gone so far, I should make her really unhappy and 
drive her to some tragic end were I to bring about a 
sudden rupture. I found myself confronted by a 
painful dilemma; either I must keep my freedom at 
the expense of this woman's ruin (this is no empty 
word, for she loved me intensely) , or I must marry. 
I could but choose the latter course. Therefore I 
went one evening to my future wife and told her 
frankly that I could not love her, but that I would be 
a grateful and devoted friend; I described to her in 
detail my character, my irritability, my nervous tem 
perament, my misanthropy finally, my pecuniary 
situation. Then I asked her if she would care to be 
my wife. Her answer was, of course, in the affirma 
tive. The agonies I have endured since that evening 
defy description. It is very natural. To have lived 
thirty-seven years with an innate antipathy to matri 
mony, and then suddenly, by force of circumstances, 
to find oneself engaged to a woman with whom, one is 
not in the least in love is very painful. . . . Let 
come what may! 

"Now a few words as to my future wife. Her name 




MADAME NADEJDA VON MECK 
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is Antonina Ivanovna Milioukov, and she is twenty- 
eight. She is rather good-looking and of spotless 
reputation. She keeps herself and lives alone from a 
feeling of independence although she has a very 
affectionate mother. She is quite poor and of moder 
ate education, and apparently very good and capable 
of a loyal attachment. . . , 

"Wish that I may not lose courage in the new life 
which lies before me. God knows I am filled with the 
best of intentions toward the future companion of my 
life, and if we are both unhappy, I shall not be to 
blame. My conscience is clear. If I am marrying 
without love, it is because circumstances have left me 
no alternative. I gave way thoughtlessly to her first 
expressions of love. I ought never to have replied to 
them. But having once encouraged her affection by 
answering her letter and visiting her, I was bound to 
act as I have done. But, as I say, my conscience is 
clear: I have neither lied to her nor deceived her. I 
told her what she could expect from me, and what she 
must not count upon receiving." 

This rather curious example of a bridegroom's out 
bursts stated the exact truth of the case. In his letters 
to his family, Peter Ilich was not quite so explicit. 
He simply announced his engagement in terms from 
which a lover's exuberance was conspicuously ab 
sent. Nominally, at least, poor Antonina Ivanovna 
had gained her point. A truly modern observer might 
take pleasure in reflecting that she had "got her man" 
through "fan mail." At one time she had been a 
student at the Moscow Conservatory. There she had 
heard much of Tchaikovsky, seen him, and even got- 
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ten to know him. In the end, she conceived a sort of 
hero-worship for him, and permitted herself the 
luxury of expressing her feelings in letters. It was by 
no means unusual for a romantic girl to pour herself 
out, on scented note-paper, before the feet of her idol. 
The more worldly gentlemen of the Moscow art 
circles probably made collections of the kind of letters 
Antonina Ivanovna sent. But Peter Ilich was noth 
ing less than worldly. He felt sorry for the girl. At 
any rate, he answered her! 

In May of 1877, her words had found a warmer 
note: 

"Wherever I am, I cannot forget you or stop loving 
you. What I like in you, I will find in no other man; 
I would not even look at another man after you. Yet, 
only a week ago I had to listen to protestations of a 
man who has learned to love me from my school days 
... It was as painful to listen to him as it must be 
painful to read my letters, having nothing encourag 
ing to say in reply, when, even with the best of inten 
tions, you are unable to show anything but complete 
indifference." 

And again: 

"Having read your letter, I felt I loved you twice as 
much. Perhaps, if you were perfection itself, I would 
have remained indifferent to you , . .This is not a 
momentary infatuation, but a sentiment that has been 
growing for a long time, and I could not destroy it 
even if I wanted to. ... My first kiss will be for you 
and for no one else. Do not try to discourage me con 
cerning your qualities, because it will be a waste of 
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time. I cannot live without you. Perhaps I will kill 
myself. Then, let me look at you, and kiss you so that 
even in the other world I should remember this kiss." 

With such a spiritual equipment, Tchaikovsky 
made ready for his marriage. His first step was to 
rush out of Moscow and spend a quiet month in the 
country with friends. It had a beneficial effect upon 
him, and he was more able to fortify himself against 
what lay ahead. The marriage took place on July 1 8. 
The couple went for a week to Petersburg, and then 
paid a visit to the bride's mother, in the country. 
After that, Peter Ilich set out alone for his sister's 
home at Kamenka where, since his boyhood, he had 
loved to spend his summer vacations. His wife was to 
remain in Moscow to prepare the new home for them. 
Tchaikovsky wrote his plans for departure to 
Madame von Meek on August 7: 

". . . I leave in an hour's time. A few days longer, 
and I swear I should have gone mad." 

At peaceful Kamenka, he fell to brooding. Work 
was impossible for him, even though he realized that 
it offered him the only escape from his morbid 
thoughts. He realized now, that his wife was dis 
tinctly hateful to him, and that "happiness" as he 
conceived the term, was out of his reach forever. 

By mid-September, his wife wrote that their rooms 
were now ready. The weather was growing chilly at 
Kamenka, and Peter Ilich set out for his new home 
and his new life. His wife came to meet him. She 
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had had a difficult time getting things ready alone. 
Beyond the normal servant trouble, she had been 
robbed, and had spent days in the house, not daring to 
leave their new possessions unguarded in the care 6f a 
strange cook. She was happy now to have her husband 
with her and looked forward to her life with him. 
Antonina Ivanovna knew that her husband did not 
love her, but she had no idea that he was gradually 
verging upon a state of insanity through regret of 
having married her. 

Peter Ilich found the new home pretty, comfort 
able, and well tended. Further, he found his wife 
satisfied with any arrangements he made for her, and 
quite content with him. He had full liberty of 
action, and she was not "intelligent" enough to 
"frighten" him. Yet, less than a week after his wed 
ding, he wrote to his brother Anatol that he was going 
through a really difficult period of his life and that his 
wife was, physically, "absolutely repulsive" to him. 

His mind became fixed on a means of escape one 
which would leave no telltale evidence and occasion 
no open disgrace. Accordingly, on a wet, frosty 
evening, he went to the lonely banks of the Moskva 
River, and invited disaster. He walked out into the 
water up to his waist and stayed there until he could 
no longer bear the cramps in his body. He came out, 
at last, rather pleased with his strategy and persuaded 
that pneumonia would end his miseries for him. But 
nothing happened at all! His rugged constitution 
defeated the Moskva and he continued, physically at 
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least, to be well. After that night of torment on the 
lonely, sleety river bank, he knew that he could not 
ever make away with himself. Too many specters 
kept rising before him, too many thoughts of life and 
work and all the things he might still do if he had the 
time. But escape he must, so this time he resorted to 
a ruse. 

He wrote his brother Anatol begging him to send a 
telegram that would call him, Peter Ilich, to Peters 
burg in great haste. The wire came and Peter Ilich 
departed. That was the last thing 1 he remembered. 
Anatol met him at the Nicholas Station and hardly 
recognized him, so greatly had his appearance 
changed in the few weeks of his husband-hood. The 
brothers went at once to a nearby hotel where Peter 
fell into a violent nervous paroxysm, lost conscious 
ness, and remained in a stupor for forty-eight hours. 
The doctors diagnosed a shock of singular impact. 
There was but one way to cure him; to provide him 
with rest and a complete change from everything that 
might have brought this strange condition about. He 
never returned to his wife. 

Anatol went hurriedly to Moscow, arranged for 
his unfortunate sister-in-law to be provided for, left 
her in the care of her own people, and then hastened 
back again to look after the invalid. A week later, 
Peter Ilich was able to travel. Anatol took him to 
Switzerland, by way of Germany. The shock had 
passed, and a slow convalescence began. 

There were never any "interesting" incrimmations 
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between Tchaikovsky and his wife. He declared that 
she had always behaved "honorably and with sincer 
ity" and that the misery she brought into his life was 
caused "unwittingly and involuntarily." His fre 
quent allusions to the horror of this time brought no 
question of blame to anyone but himself. 

In 1878 there was some talk of a divorce, to be 
arranged through payments provided by Madame von 
Meek, but nothing came of it. Antonina Ivanovna 
remained Madame Tchaikovsky. Towards 1890 she 
became allied with a man to whom she bore several 
children (one of whom, a son, she asked Tchaikovsky 
to adopt) . In 1896 she suffered a mental depression 
and was confined to a sanitarium where she died in 
1917. 

Tchaikovsky settled down at Clarens on Lake Gen 
eva and tried to get a hold on himself. Presently, 
though, he was worrying again, over work and money. 
Nicholas Rubinstein sent him something, by way of 
a fee from the Conservatory, and mentioned a pos 
sible discussion with Madame von Meek. But before 
any requests could reach her, Nadejda Filaretovna 
stepped into the breach on her own initiative. She 
made Tchaikovsky an allowance of 6,000 rubles a 
year . . . better, she begged him to accept it of her 
(October, 1877) 

". . . Are we really such strangers? Do you not 
realize how much I care for you, how I wish you all 
good? In my opinion, it is not the tie of sex or 
kindred which gives these rights, but the sense of 
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mental and spiritual communion. You know how 
many happy moments you have given me, how grate 
ful I am, how^ indispensable you are to me, and how 
necessary it is that you should remain just as you were 
created; consequently what I do is not done for your 
sake, but for my own. Why should you spoil my 
pleasure in taking care of you, and make me feel that 
I am not very much to you after all? You hurt me 
... Do not interfere with my management of your 
domestic economy, Peter Ilich. ..." 

Peter Ilich did not interfere. He accepted in the 
same free spirit in which she gave. The result was 
that he quite suddenly found himself a man of inde 
pendent means. He could go where he liked and 
do what he liked. No burdensome "musts" could 
hamper his work. At one swoop, his spiritual and 
material difficulties had been blown away. 

6. 

As much as he was ever to belong to anyone, Peter 
Ilich now "belonged" to Madame von Meek. For 
some dozen years, this friend, whom he never met 
and never conversed with, came closer to him, per 
haps, than anyone else ever had. Besides the formal 
dedication to her of certain of his works (notably the 
Fourth Symphony) , he vowed to her that henceforth 
every note he wrote was meant for her. She had 
saved him from ruin. She had given him back his life 
and his freedom. He wanted to give her the best that 
was in him ... at a safe distance. 

It is hardly accurate, therefore, to style the Tchai- 
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kovsky-von Meek affair a "romance." There is small 
doubt that Nadejda Filaretovna would in time have 
welcomed a gradual transition into a relationship of 
more solid proportions; but Peter Ilich, after two 
disastrous experiences with the tender passion, stood 
his ground firmly. The lady had to resign herself. 
Only rarely did she break through the confines of 
pure friendship. Commenting on his unfortunate 
marriage, she wrote (in September of 1879) ; 

"Do you know that I am jealous of you in a most 
inexcusable manner, as a woman is jealous of her 
lover? Do you know that when you got married I 
was terribly depressed, as though something was torn 
from my heart. I felt pain and bitterness, the thought 
of your intimacy with that woman was intolerable to 
me ... I hated this woman because she made you 
unhappy, yet I would have hated her a hundred times 
more if you had been happy with her. I felt that she 
took something away from me that belonged to me 
only, for I love you as no one else can love you, and 
I admire you more than the world. If it is embarras 
sing to read all this, forgive my spontaneous confes 
sion. But I want you to know that I am not such an 
idealist after all. ..." 

At other times, Nadejda Filaretovna wrote of 
Tchaikovsky the musician, in terms which could not 
quite exclude Tchaikovsky the man. "My affection 
for you is so deep, you are so dear and precious to 
me that tears come to my eyes and my heart trembles 
in ecstasy." And in speaking of his works, "I cannot 
tell you what I feel when I listen to your music. I am 
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ready to surrender my soul, you are like unto God 
to me. . . ." 

To outbursts like these, Tchaikovsky answered 
warmly but with circumspection. Her allusions to 
her own emotions were met with thoughtful if 
studiedly impersonal comments on emotions in gen 
eral. But Tchaikovsky was deeply grateful to her 
and they were excellent friends. His letters to her 
reveal him as completely, perhaps, as one human 
being can ever succeed in voluntarily showing him 
self to another. He wrote to her of his life, his 
thoughts, his gratitude, his likes and dislikes, his mis 
anthropy, his method of composing, his views on 
people, on religion, on marriage, on music, on 
food . . . And he could do it in the way that suited 
him best without fear of disenchantment. 

Occasionally, during the spring and summer sea 
sons, Madame von Meek would invite Peter Ilich to 
"visit" at her magnificent country estate at Brailov. 
At such times she would be away, and he had the 
place entirely to himself. The servants looked after 
his needs, he took long drives every afternoon, and 
amused himself by reading, composing, playing to 
himself, touring the elaborate apartments, and writ 
ing long letters to his "hostess," telling her of the joy 
it gave him to feel so close to her presence. 

During the winter of 1878, Nadejda Filaretovna in 
vited him to Florence. She was there herself at the 
time. She selected a comfortable apartment for him 
close by her own house, sent him cigarettes and fruits, 
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and took a walk past his windows every day. To his 
brother, Peter Ilich wrote: 

"On the journey here I was troubled with the 
thought that Nadejda Filaretovna would be living so 
close to me; that we might meet. I even had a mo 
mentary suspicion that she might invite me. But a 
letter from her, which I found upon my writing-table 
yesterday, completely set my mind at rest. She will 
be leaving in three weeks, and during that time 
probably we shall not see each other once." 

Yet after she had gone, he wrote: 

"N. F. has left, and, much to my surprise, I miss 
her very much. With tears in my eyes I pass by her 
deserted villa ... I am so accustomed to be in daily 
communication with her, to watch her every morn 
ing, as she passed by my house, accompanied by her 
entire retinue, that what at first embarrassed me, now 
constitutes the subject of a most sincere regret. . . ." 

7- 

Tchaikovsky's letters to his benefactress showed 
only one side of his nature the side that he wished 
her to see. It would have been remarkable had it 
been otherwise. Obviously the entire situation de 
manded a sort of stage-setting. Here was a woman 
who idolized him, subsidized him, and was willing 
to take him entirely on his own terms. The intimate 
picture she had of him was completely of his own 
painting. Peter Ilich was frank enough as mortal 
men go; he had no desire to deceive or pretend, and 
he certainly set no halo about his head. On the other 
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hand, he would have been more than human had he 
not taken pains to see that the halo that existed any 
way was, at least, kept straight. And so there were 
several complexities of his nature that were not over- 
stressed in his letters to Nadejda Filaretovna. An 
entry in Tchaikovsky's diary, on the subject of letter- 
writing in general, might perhaps be taken in a re 
vealing light. 

"I believe that letters are never quite sincere. I 
judge by myself. To whomever and for whatever 
purpose I write, I cannot help thinking of the impres 
sion which my letters would produce, not only on the 
correspondent, but on any person who may happen to 
read them. Consequently, I pose for the reader. At 
times I try to make the tone of my letter simple and 
sincere, but, apart from letters, written in a moment 
of uncontrollable emotion, I am never myself . . . 
When I read the letters of celebrated people, pub 
lished after their death, I always have a vague sensa 
tion of falseness and make-believe." 

Was this dictum intended to include his letters to 
Nadejda Filaretovna? At all events, he continued his 
affectionate and confidential outpourings. 

Towards 1889, however, there began a marked 
slackening in the frequency of these letters, if not in 
the cordiality of their tone. The dozen years that 
lay immediately behind him had made a different 
man of Tchaikovsky. He had definitely arrived. The 
poor, shy, doubt-ridden harmony master had emerged 
as one of the great composers of Russia. He had 
traveled the length and the breadth of Europe several 
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times over. He enjoyed friendships in every capital, 
with the leaders of the movement. His earnings had 
grown to the point where he could have been inde 
pendent without the von Meek subsidy. 

He made no move to relinquish it, however. In 
deed, towards 1880, he had secretly sought to find 
still another patron who would help him pay off 
certain debts, of which Nadejda Filaretovna had no 
idea and the existence of which he could hardly make 
known to her. By that time, he had won the atten 
tion of several people close to the Court. Counting 
on their assistance, he addressed a petition to the 
new Tsar, Alexander III, begging a subsidy of three 
thousand rubles. It was granted. No one, not even 
the members of Tchaikovsky's family, were ad 
vised of it. 

Suddenly, then, in December of 1890, Tchaikovsky 
received a shattering communication from Nadejda 
Filaretovna. Instead of a Christmas greeting, he be 
held a formal letter apprising him that, because of 
the critical condition of her business affairs, she found 
herself much reduced in circumstances and conse 
quently unable to continue his allowance. Tchaikov 
sky replied by a long letter couched in warm terms. 
She must believe that he regretted the circumstance 
of her reverses less for his own sake than for hers, and 
she must never doubt his gratitude and loyalty. Soon 
after, he learned that her financial difficulties had 
settled themselves; that she was quite as well off as 
ever she had been in the days or years! of the allow- 
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ance. And then a disquieting thought assailed him. 
Had the story of the reverses been a sincere if mis 
taken exaggeration, or simply a shrewdly calculated 
means of getting rid of him as painlessly as possible? 

"My pride is hurt," he wrote to his publisher 
Jurgenson; "my faith in her unfailing readiness to 
help me, to make any sacrifice for my sake, is be 
trayed." 

Still, out of loyalty, a very real sense of gratitude 
for favors received, and the accustomedness of a thir 
teen-year-old habit, he continued writing to her ex 
actly as before. But Nadejda Filaretovna remained 
silent. His letters were neglected, his protestations 
unanswered, and, worst of all, his frantic question 
ings unsatisfied. Through friends and relatives he 
sought to get messages to her, to penetrate to the bot 
tom of this overwhelming mystery. But Nadejda 
Filaretovna refused to give him a word. 

The loss of his friend was bad enough. What was 
infinitely worse was the torture to which he put him 
self, trying to speculate why this thing had happened. 
He thought back now to certain long-ago letters to 
his brothers, which, if harshly interpreted, might 
possibly be construed to imply that he was more in 
terested in the monthly remittances than in the remit 
ter. . . . Could Nadejda Filaretovna have found out 
about them? Had she, somehow, gotten word of his 
secret dealings with other patrons? . . . Had still 
more secretly guarded personal lapses reached her 
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ears? Why had she so suddenly lost interest in him, 
who had once been "like unto God" to her? 

And for all his worrying, life went on for him. His 
opera, Pique Dame, made a great success. His reputa 
tion increased. He traveled to Tiflis and the East; 
and in 1891, to America where he gave concerts, took 
part in the formal opening of Carnegie Hall in New 
York, conceived a vast admiration for Andrew Car 
negie, "the possessor of thirty million dollars," who 
reminded him of the Russian dramatist, Ostrovsky; 
and was much impressed with the magnificence of the 
houses along the "Fifth Prospekt." And through it 
all there was the same unhappy undercurrent of 
wondering what had happened to Madame von Meek. 

For Peter Ilich himself, the doubt never was cleared 
up. He died (November, 1893) with her name on 
his lips. 

"Nadejda Filaretovna why did you do it?" 

Madame von Meek died the following January, 
Then it became known that for some four years she 
had been the victim of a cruel nervous disorder which 
took possession of her mind and altered her outlook 
on everything that had theretofore made up her life. 
Her rupture with Tchaikovsky had been merely one 
of the symptoms of a shocking derangement, and not 
at all the result of his faults. Had he lived two 
months longer he might have been freed from the 
greatest disappointment of his life. But Sehnsucht 
and disillusion followed him to the end. 
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Napoleon (cf. Bonaparte) 
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Spohr, Ludwig 121 
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Stern, Daniel (cf. Marie d' Agoult) 203 
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Struggle and Victory 85 

Sylvana 64, 74, 75 
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Tannhduser 202, 224, 238-240; 249 
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Tristan und Isolde . 232, 234, 236, 241, 242, 246, 247, 249 
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Viardot, Pauline (cf. Pauline Viardot-Garcia) ... 173, 174 
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